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WILL  PROSPERITY  COME  AGAIN? 

By  George  Glasgow 

He  would  be  an  uncommonly  tough  man  who  at  the 
present  time  did  not  feel  an  occasional  stab  of  fright 
about  his  invested  capital,  however  or  wherever 
invested.  Throughout  the  world  people  are  wondering,  not 
how  much  of  their  capital  and  income  they  may  ultimately 
lose,  but  how  much  they  can  rescue  from  total  loss.  The 
hoarding  of  currency,  especially  in  France  and  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  symptom  of  the  widespread  distrust  of  the  stock 
markets.  It  has  grown  to  such  dimensions  that  it  has  itself 
become  an  obstacle  to  world  recovery.  The  late  M.  Briand 
is  understood  never  in  his  life  to  have  invested  a  single  franc. 
He  is  reported  once  to  have  said  :  “  Why  should  I  invest 

1,000  francs  to  receive  perhaps  50  francs  a  year  and  perhaps 
to  lose  my  i,ooo?”  Many  people  who  now  bitterly  agree 
with  that  remark,  would  at  any  time  in  the  last  ten  years  have 
laughed  at  it.  Successive  shocks,  the  White,  Hatry,  Kreuger 
betrayals,  the  destructive  political  and  diplomatic  activity  of 
the  so-called  Great  Powers,  have  had  the  cumulative  effect  of 
deeply  hurting  many  innocent  people,  ignorant  as  well  as 
innocent  about  the  ways  of  finance.  What  many  people 
helplessly  wonder  is  how  far  the  present  financial  catastrophe 
is  comparable  to  former  catastrophes  ;  whether  comfort  is  to  be 
derived  from  comparative  experience  in  the  past ;  or  whether 
the  present  case  is  exceptional,  and  may  prove  to  be  an  historic, 
irreparable  break  in  the  continuity  of  human  experience  ? 

So  far  as  useful  comparisons  may  be  made,  so  far  that  is  as 
past  financial  conditions  are  relevant  to  the  economic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  world  as  we  know  it,  there  have  been  only  two 
maj'or  disturbances  that  can  be  recalled  as  commentary  upon 
what  is  now  taking  place,  namely,  the  “  Baring  ”  crisis  of  the 
’Nineties  and  the  dislocation  of  1914.  The  intervening  crises, 
including  that  of  1920,  were  tributaries  or  derivatives  of  those 
two  major  events. 
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If  memories  were  longer,  gloom  would  probably  be  shorter. 
There  is  no  better  financial  tonic  for  1932  than  to  recall  1896, 
1914  or  1920.  The  present  day  neurasthenic  would  find 
something  to  interest  him  in  what  former  neurasthenics  in 
their  time  have  felt  and  said.  A  London  Bank  Chairman 
described  the  fall  in  prices  in  1921  as  “  unexampled  since 
1815  ”.  He  was  wrong  even  in  the  statement  of  fact :  but  it 
is  the  mentality,  not  the  fact,  that  is  of  interest  retrospectively 
from  the  present  point  of  view.  On  March  8,  1921,  the 
Chairman  of  a  good  investment  trust  company  in  Scotland 
said  :  “  Surely  no  troubles  in  the  days  to  come  can  compare 
with  those  which  have  been  surmounted  in  the  past  six  and  a 
half  years  ?  ” 

It  is  a  grim,  but  not  a  wasted,  exercise  to  re-read  the  annual 
speeches  made  by  the  best  English  and  Scottish  investment 
trust  company  chairmen  over  a  period  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
In  that  period  the  booms  and  slumps  followed  each  other  in 
the  familiar  sequence.  The  remarkable  discovery  is  that  while 
less  expert  financiers  were  displaying  their  habitual  accom¬ 
plishment  of  escaping  all  sense  of  fear  in  boom  times  and  of 
losing  all  hope  in  slump  times,  the  first-class  financiers  afore¬ 
said  were  divisible  into  two  categories  :  those  whose  fear  was 
excited  by  booms,  and  hope  by  slumps  ;  and  those  who  were 
steadily  pessimistic  all  the  time.  One  of  the  best  of  them 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years  regularly  every  year  said  that  the 
past  year  had  been  bad  and  the  next  would  probably  be  worse. 
He  made  that  remark  even  in  1928  and  in  1929.  In  one  sense 
he  was  merely  carrying  into  practice  the  best  of  all  financial 
principles,  upon  which  in  the  past  the  success  of  investment 
trust  company  finance  has  been  based,  the  principle,  namely, 
of  assuming  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  finance  as  security, 
and  that  the  only  safe  practice  is  to  build  up  a  reserve  in  the 
good  times  against  the  inevitable  bad  times.  Yet,  when 
asked  only  lately  if  in  his  opinion  the  present  depression 
would  never  end,  that  same  seasoned  pessimist  drily  quoted 
the  farmer’s  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  would  never 
stop  raining  :  “  It  always  has  ”. 

The  nearest  analogy  known  in  history  to  what  is  now  taking 
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place  was  the  Baring  crisis  of  1893-7.  Its  scope  perhaps  was 
less  world-wide  ;  but  finance  and  economics  were  less  world¬ 
wide.  Relatively  to  existing  conditions  its  effects  were  as 
bad  and  as  comprehensive  as  anything  known  since  1929.  An 
American  journal  has  lately  published  some  harrowing  recol¬ 
lections  by  one  who  passed  through  1893-7.  It  seems  fair  to 
look  to  the  United  States  for  the  best  defined  criteria  in  these 
comparisons,  because  the  United  States  has  always  been  the 
country  of  the  greatest  booms  and  of  the  greatest  slumps.  It 
no  doubt  always  will  be  so.  The  Baring  failure  of  November, 
1890,  did  not  adversely  affect  the  United  States  till  more  than 
two  years  later.  The  year  1892  was  almost  as  much  a  boom 
year  in  the  United  States  as  was  1929.  In  February,  1893, 
the  smash  came  as  suddenly  as  it  came  in  October,  1929.  A 
leading  New  York  financier  described  the  situation  in  the 
spring  of  1893  in  these  vivid  words  ;  “  Men  died  like  flies 
under  the  strain  and  Boston  grew  suddenly  old,  haggard  and 
thin  In  two  months  western  and  southern  banks  with¬ 
drew  $41,000,000  of  deposits  from  the  New  York  banks. 
Call  money  went  to  74  per  cent,  in  June,  1893.  By  the 
autumn  twenty-two  thousand  miles  of  railways  were  under 
receiverships.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  four  hundred  banks 
failed.  Between  1893  and  1897  two-thirds  of  all  the  American 
railways  paid  no  dividends.  The  year  1893  was  followed  by 

1894,  as  1929  was  followed  by  1930,  and  the  depression 
worsened,  then  as  now.  Even  worse  things  were  in  store  for 

1895.  The  analogy  still  holds,  for  1931  was  worse  than  1930. 
Then  came  1896,  as  1932  has  come,  with  its  tale  of  worse  and 
worse  disaster.  Nobody  in  1896  could  foresee  what  the  end 
of  the  Baring  depression  might  be.  Nobody  in  1932  can 
foresee  what  the  end  of  the  present  depression  may  be. 
Capital  values  throughout  the  world  had  shrunk  in  1896  as 
much  as  they  have  shrunk  in  1932.  Capital  was  receiving  as 
little  yield  as  capital  now  receives.  Big  business  was  no  safer 
then  than  now.  Sporadic  ineffective  political  attempts  were 
made  to  promote  world  recovery.  One  ray  of  hope  after 
another  fluttered  the  stock  markets  into  short-lived  boomlets, 
followed  by  lower  price  levels  than  ever  before.  The  analogy 
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is  tempting,  even  though  few  would  be  bold  enough  to  assume 
that  it  will  necessarily  hold  to  the  end.  The  year  1896  ran 
its  course  without  any  sign  of  improvement.  At  the  very 
bottom  of  the  despair  that  characterised  1897  (the  analogous 
year  to  1933  in  the  present  depression)  the  slump  was  brought 
to  an  end  as  sudden  as  had  been  its  beginning  ;  but  the  food 
for  the  financial  philosopher  to  feed  on  is  that  the  end  was  due, 
not  to  any  remedial  measures  on  the  part  of  any  country  or  of 
any  individual,  but  to  a  new  super-human  disaster.  In  1897 
there  were  disastrous  floods  in  the  Danubian  countries  and  in 
Russia,  contrasting  with  a  disastrous  drought  in  France.  The 
wheat  crops  of  both  Hungary  and  of  Russia  were  ruined. 
Concurrently  there  was  a  bumper  wheat  crop  in  America. 
The  profits  made  by  the  sale  of  American  wheat  to  Europe 
were  as  the  taste  of  blood  to  a  hungry  tiger.  Quite  illogically 
everybody  in  America  went  mad  with  optimism.  The  feeling 
spread  :  and  lo  !  there  began  a  period  of  steady  and  prolonged 
industrial  and  financial  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  always  a  test  of  one’s  imagination  to  be  able  to  lift  one¬ 
self  above  surrounding  misfortune.  Those  who  are  now 
plunged  in  gloom  may  be  made  worse,  or  better,  according  to 
their  temper,  by  remembering  what  William  Pitt  said  in  1800  : 
“  There  is  scarcely  anything  around  us  but  ruin  and  despair  ”  ; 
what  Disraeli  said  in  1849  :  “In  industry,  conmierce  and 
agriculture  there  is  no  hope  ’’ ;  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
said  in  1851  :  “  I  thank  God  I  shall  be  spared  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  ruin  that  is  gathering  about  us  ”  ;  Lord  Shaftesbury  in 
1868  :  “  Nothing  can  save  the  British  Empire  from  ship¬ 

wreck  Those  men  were  all  wrong. 

Are  the  present  day  pessimists  wrong  ?  It  would  be  easy 
to  argue  that  no  former  depression  has  been  exactly  like  the 
present  depression.  Never  has  the  world  gone  so  com¬ 
pletely  wrong  all  at  the  same  time.  To  that  extent  one  is 
tempted  on  a  superficial  view  to  regard  the  present  disaster  as 
worse  than  that  of  1893-7,  and  certainly  worse  than  that  of 
1914-8.  But  no  depression  is  in  detail  like  any  that  preceded 
it.  The  interesting  thing  is  to  try  and  discover  the  common 
principle  that  produces  alternating  disaster  and  prosperity. 
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There  are  those  no  doubt  who  think  that  the  corollary  of 
creation  is  destruction  in  every  field  of  life  :  the  jungle, 
“  nature  ”  in  its  restricted  botanical  sense  and  human  activity 
in  all  its  phases.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  appear  to  die  every 
autumn  and  to  live  again  every  spring.  The  animals  of  the 
jungle  destroy  animal  life  and  reproduce  animal  life.  Human 
beings  throughout  recorded  history  have  periodically  organized 
an  orgy  of  mutual  killing.  In  the  Great  War  ten  million  men 
were  killed  in  Europe.  The  killing  was  at  a  rate  of  four  men  a 
minute  day  and  night  for  four  and  a  half  years.  There  always 
has  been  overproduction,  of  life,  of  food,  of  manufactured 
goods.  In  every  field  of  life,  including  finance  and  economics, 
an  intermittent  process  of  destruction  seems,  perhaps  blindly, 
to  redress  the  balance.  Economics  and  finance  are  as  meta¬ 
physical  in  their  abiding  principles  as  every  other  human 
manifestation.  Cause  and  effect  produce  a  continually  opera¬ 
tive  compensating  balance.  The  Baring  crisis  was  followed  by 
one  of  the  greatest  indnstrial  booms  known  to  history.  The 
destructiveness  of  the  Great  War  in  its  economic  aspect  did 
as  much  good  as  harm.  The  destruction  of  shipping  created 
a  boom  in  shipbuilding.  Europe’s  general  attempt  at  economic 
suicide  created  an  economic  boom  in  the  United  States.  The 
destruction  of  capital  in  the  Great  War  was  an  excellent  thing 
for  finance.  It  led  to  six  years  of  steady  financial  prosperity 
(1922-28),  which  was  largely  traceable  to  the  world- wide  need 
of  replacing  the  capital  that  had  been  lost. 

How  may  the  “  compensating  ”  principle  work  in  the  present 
instance  ?  The  financial  boom  of  1922-28,  itself  produced  by 
disaster,  led  in  its  turn  to  a  new  disaster,  as  inflation  always 
leads  to  deflation.  Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  word  “  always  ” 
in  the  last  sentence  be  merely  a  form  of  wisdom  after  the 
event,  one  could  quote  the  balance  sheet  of  an  English  invest¬ 
ment  trust  company,  as  at  December  31, 1928,  showing  huge 
uninvested  funds.  The  chairman,  in  the  speech  he  delivered 
in  January,  1929 — before  there  was  any  sign  whatever  of  the 
coming  catastrophe — explained  that  on  general  principles 
deflation  must  be  expected  to  follow  the  existing  state  of 
inflation,  and  that  therefore  the  company  was  keeping  its 
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assets  liquid  in  order  to  buy  cheap  when  prices  had  fallen. 

In  its  turn,  and  if  the  principle  holds  true,  the  present 
deflation  must  inevitably  lead  to  new  inflation.  At  this  moment 
everybody  is  talking  about  inflation.  Many  people  are  urging 
it  as  a  policy  for  world  recovery.  Inflation  is  not  a  policy  ;  it 
is  an  inevitable  event  in  the  eternal  process  of  natural  cause 
and  effect ;  but  the  insistence  with  which  so  many  people 
now  talk  about  it  is  interesting  as  a  sign  of  the  times. 

The  process  above  alluded  to  readily  clarifies  itself  if  one 
strips  the  essentials  of  their  mass  of  detail.  The  essentials 
of  the  present  case  are  two.  On  the  one  hand  the  depression 
was  preceded  by  a  process  of  extreme  financial  inflation  that 
culminated  in  1929.  On  the  other  hand,  concurrently,  there 
was  discernible  a  political  process  of  what  may  be  called  correc¬ 
tive  destructiveness.  Is  there  any  need  to  illustrate  the 
extent  of  the  financial  inflation  ?  In  1928  men  in  the  City  of 
London  were  buying  British  Celanese  ordinary  shares  of  los. 
at  the  price  of  over  ;f6,  although  the  shares  had  never  paid  a 
dividend  and  the  company  was  several  years  in  arrears  in  its 
preference  shares.  In  New  York  typists  were  instructing 
brokers  “  on  margin  ”  to  buy  them  anything  at  any  price  in 
the  expectation  that  they  would  sell  it  a  few  days  later  at  a 
still  higher  price.  And  they  did  so  sell  it.  It  was  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  competitive  confidence,  just  as  the  aftermath  is  a 
conspiracy  of  competitive  despair.  In  February,  1929, 
brokers’  loans  in  New  York  were  estimated  to  have  reached 
the  grotesque  figure  of  $6,000,000,000.  The  concurrent 
undermining  political  process  was  correspondingly  grotesque. 
The  two  victors  of  the  Great  War,  the  United  States  and 
France,  demanding  tribute  from  the  conquered,  refused,  by 
means  of  tariff  walls,  to  take  that  tribute  in  goods  (the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  paid)  and  in  effect  therefore  exacted 
payment  in  gold.  The  inevitable  result  was  the  accumulation 
in  New  York  and  in  Paris  of  three-quarters  of  the  world’s 
available  supply  of  monetary  gold.  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  suffered  the  corresponding  loss  of  gold.  The  former 
had  to  stop  paying  reparation,  the  latter  had  to  stop  paying 
gold.  How  then  does  the  automatic  corrective  principle 
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work  in  this  case  ?  If,  as  is  now  a  schoolboy  commonplace,  a 
major  cause  of  the  present  financial  deadlock  was  the  payment 
of  reparation  and  other  political  war  debt,  or  rather  the  absurd 
attempt  to  exact  the  transfer  of  huge  sums  over  frontiers  when 
the  exacting  Powers  themselves  refused  to  be  paid  by  the  only 
available  method  of  payment ;  what  remedy  was  available  ? 
Curiously  little  comment  has  been  made  on  an  existing  fact  of 
direct  importance  to  the  transition  from  slump  to  boom.  The 
opinion  is  often  expressed  that  much  will  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  the  June  Reparations  conference.  Will  anything 
at  all  depend  on  that  conference  ?  Of  course  not.  The 
essential  existing  fact  is  that  all  payment  on  account  of  repara¬ 
tion  and  political  war  debt  stopped  on  July  i,  1931.  Every 
imaginative,  honest  person  knows  that  that  payment  will  never 
be  resumed,  on  any  scale  whatsoever.  If  the  politicians 
solemnly  meet  at  Lausanne  to  decide  that  what  has  already 
happened  shall  be  allowed  to  happen,  they  will  do  little  harm,  if 
little  good.  The  question  :  is  there  any  sign  of  a  way  out  of 
the  present  deadlock,  is  partly  answered  by  the  fact  that  a 
major  cause  of  the  deadlock  has  already  been  removed. 

What  is  not  clear  is  how,  where  or  when  the  inflationary 
process  in  credit  will  be  resumed.  The  deflation,  which  in 
effect  is  merely  a  means  of  destroying  paper  capital,  may  or 
may  not  have  run  its  full  course.  The  losses  suffered  by  the 
victims  of  the  Hatry,  Kreuger  and  other  deflationary  processes 
would  have  had  to  be  suffered  in  any  case,  if  not  by  those 
processes  or  by  those  victims,  then  by  other  processes  and  by 
other  victims.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was 
conceived  as  a  frank  attempt  at  what  the  Americans  call 
reflation.  In  Great  Britain  certain  influences,  for  example 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  are  blindly  trying  to  browbeat  Mr.  Montagu 
Norman  into  inflation.  But  if  past  experience  is  a  guide, 
inflation  will  come  neither  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  nor  from  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  attacks  on  the  Bank 
of  England.  It  will  come  somewhere  and  at  some  time  of  its 
own  momentum.  How  or  when  nobody  can  tell.  There  are 
those  who  keep  half  an  eye  on  the  possibility  that  Japanese 
enterprise  in  Manchuria  may  lead  to  increased  production  in 
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Japan,  to  an  increased  buying  by  Japan  of  raw  materials,  cotton 
for  example  from  the  United  States,  thence  to  a  general  rise 
in  commodity  prices,  and  a  wave  of  prosperity  in  the  Argentine, 
the  chief  financial  benefit  of  which  would  go  to  the  City  of 
London.  Or  “  God’s  chillun  ”  may  be  rescued  by  some 
apparently  fortuitous  accident,  as  in  1897. 

In  spite  of  the  1932  budget  the  world-wide  tendency,  begun 
last  October,  to  regard  Great  Britain  as  a  potential  deus  ex 
machinttf  or  as  the  conquering  hero,  has  not  lost  its  force. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  it,  at  least  on  the  negative 
side  ;  for  the  British  politicians  have  for  the  moment  stopped 
increasing  their  extravagance.  Those  British  politicians  of  the 
war  and  post-war  period  who  went  far  towards  destroying  the 
assets  on  which  had  been  founded  the  world’s  traditional  con¬ 
fidence  in  British  financial  leadership,  had  the  further  effect 
of  handing  over  the  financial  initiative  to  New  York  and  to 
Paris.  In  what  way  those  two  centres  took  the  opportunity 
thus  thrust  upon  them  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  their 
main  achievement  was  to  choke  themselves  with  gold,  to  put 
out  of  action  the  machinery  of  the  gold  standard  (on  the  good 
working  of  which  their  own  interests  depended),  and  to  drive 
their  own  debtors  into  something  like  bankruptcy.  Great 
Britain  meanwhile,  whose  guardians  had  first  sacrificed  a 
million  British  lives  to  ensure  a  French  military  victory  over 
Germany,  and  then  consented  to  pay  the  expenses  of  every¬ 
body  concerned,  became  so  demoralised  that  successive 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  in  particular  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  and  Lord  Snowden,  indulged  in  the  gymnastic 
oddity  of  attempting  to  balance  decreasing  revenue  with 
increasing  expenditure.  The  fact  that  when  the  Socialist 
politicians  had  by  last  August  brought  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  financial  bankruptcy,  the  combined  parties  decided 
to  save  the  ship  of  state  by  slightly  reducing  expenditure  and 
largely  increasing  taxation,  was  regarded  by  a  slump-weary 
world  as  a  “  bull  ”  point  for  general  financial  recovery.  As 
lately  ago  as  May  5  Senator  Borah,  speaking  before  a  crowded 
Senate,  referred  to  Great  Britain  as  “  the  only  bright  spot  on 
the  horizon  ”. 
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What  is  the  real  basis  of  this  renewed  confidence  in  Great 
Britain  ?  Her  credit  has  for  its  fount  and  origin,  not  the  care, 
foresight  or  thrift  of  any  British  Government  since  1914,  but 
the  long  suffering  willingness  of  the  British  people  to  foot  the 
bill  of  political  extravagance.  As  a  financial  concern  the  post¬ 
war  British  Government  is  a  monster  so  fantastic  that  the 
shades  of  our  forefathers  must  find  it  hard  to  believe.  It 
raises  the  prodigious  sum  every  year  of  something  near 
£800,000,000,  and  squanders  not  only  every  penny  of  it,  but 
more.  We  pay  for  the  government’s  services  just  exactly 
what  the  government  decrees  we  shall  pay,  and  there  is  no 
sanction  except  the  gamble  of  the  next  general  election. 
The  “  spending  departments  ”  (a  glorious  phrase)  are  not 
really  afraid  of  the  next  election.  Even  the  last  two  budgets 
have  been  such  that  if  the  government  had  been  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  city  company,  answerable  to  the  proprietors  for 
their  financial  seriousness,  they  would  have  been  roasted 
without  mercy  by  their  victims.  Lord  Snowden  laid  the 
foundation  for  bridging  an  established  deficit  by  collecting 
the  income  tax  of  fifteen  months  within  the  twelve  months  of 
his  accounting  period.  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  has  bravely 
faced  a  certainty  of  diminished  revenue  this  year  without 
asking  the  spending  departments  seriously  to  reduce  their 
expenditure.  If  world  recovery  depended  upon  the  politicians 
of  Westminster  (or  indeed  upon  the  politicians  of  any  country 
in  the  world),  big  business  would  not  be  safe.  But  big  business 
has  a  way  of  making  good  in  spite  of  the  politicians.  It  does 
not  matter  how  much  time  is  wasted  at  Westminster  by  debates 
about  the  decency  of  allowing  the  people  of  a  free  country  to 
go  to  a  cinema  on  a  Sunday,  if  they  want  to.  The  real  interest 
of  the  world’s  new-found  faith  in  Great  Britain  as  financial 
saviour  is  that  it  symbolises  the  world’s  readiness  on  any 
pretext  to  change  over  from  pessimism  to  optimism. 

The  essential  function  of  politics  in  the  economy  of  human 
affairs  is  destructive.  The  politicians  make  war.  They  make 
treaties  about  reparation  payment.  They  build  tariffs  to  shut 
out  each  other’s  trade.  They  build  armaments  to  prepare  for 
the  next  war.  Who  shall  say  that  their  work,  with  the  single 
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exception  of  war  in  its  human  aspect,  is  harmful  ?  An  endless 
Sunday  afternoon  of  increasing  production  and  increasing 
prosperity  would  ruin  everybody  in  no  time.  One  factory  in 
Pittsburgh  can  produce  in  eighteen  weeks  enough  sheet  glass 
to  supply  the  entire  needs  of  the  United  States  for  a  year.  The 
only  thing  that  makes  life  possible  is  the  recurrent  orgy  of 
destruction.  The  only  thing  that  causes  a  boom  is  a  slump,  just 
as  the  only  thing  that  causes  a  slump  is  a  boom.  They  cancel 
each  other  out.  The  man  who  makes  his  fortune  is  the  man 
who  plays  for  safety  in  a  boom  and  who  takes  a  risk  in  a 
slump.  Few  men  make  their  fortune.  In  the  present  case  a  bad 
financial  slump  has  followed  a  gigantically  inflated  financial 
boom.  The  inflated  capital  balloon  of  1929  had  to  be  deflated 
before  it  could  be  inflated  again.  It  always  has  been  so.  Why 
should  it  not  always  be  so  ?  Big  business  never  was  safe,  except  in 
boom  times.  Probably  not  one  of  the  big  five  London  joint 
stock  banks  could  meet  its  liabilities,  if  it  had  to  be  wound  up 
at  the  present  moment.  They  are  solvent  only  because  they 
need  not  prove  that  they  are  solvent.  The  paradox  is  common¬ 
place.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  in  America  depositors 
demand  repayment  from  their  bank  only  when  they  suspect 
that  the  bank  cannot  repay.  If  they  think  that  the  bank  can 
repay,  they  do  not  want  to  be  repaid.  The  real  question  is  not 
whether  banks  are  solvent  or  big  business  safe,  but  when  the 
next  boom  will  start.  The  Creditanstaldt  will  be  as  liquid  as 
an  English  cricket  season  as  soon  as  people  are  tired  of  slumping. 
The  analogy  of  1897  may  not  be  fulfilled  this  year  or  next ; 
the  particular  form  of  its  fulfilment  will  no  doubt  be  different ; 
but  that  in  essence  it  will  be  fulfilled  is  certain.  Just  as  the 
depth  of  the  depression  was  measured  in  advance  by  the 
height  of  the  precedent  boom,  so  the  height  of  the  next  boom 
will  be  measured  by  the  depth  of  the  present  depression. 
Those  who  have  lost  to  big  business  now  will  be  repaid  by 
big  business  then.  Does  any  man  in  his  heart  believe  that 
human  nature  has  been  arrested  in  its  eternal  course  by  the 
frauds  of  Clarence  Hatry  and  Ivar  Kreuger  ?  Of  course  not. 
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By  Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond,  K.C.B. 

IN  his  recent  speech  on  the  Navy  Estimates,  the  First  Lord 
informed  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  intention  of  the 
present  Board  of  Admiralty  to  reintroduce  training  under 
sail  into  the  Navy.  That  particular  proposal  deserves  the  most 
careful  consideration.  The  qualities  which  experience  under 
sail  produced  in  those  who  went  through  a  thorough  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  that  fine  school  are  well  known,  and  by  no  one 
appreciated  more  than  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
spend  some  of  their  early  years  in  the  corvettes  of  the  'eighties. 
There  is,  however,  some  disadvantage  in  introducing  new 
elements.  Naval  training  to-day  is  very  much  like  a  patched 
coat.  A  general  scheme  of  training  was  brought  into  existence 
in  1902,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  patched  and 
altered.  The  result  of  a  series  of  piecemeal  additions,  each, 
possibly,  in  itself  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  some  particular 
object,  may  so  alter  the  character  of  the  whole  garment  that 
it  no  longer  fulfils  its  original  object.  The  broad,  the  general 
object  becomes  swamped  by  details. 

Before,  therefore,  proceeding  with  a  scheme,  intrinsically 
promising,  it  is  not  by  any  means  out  of  place  to  make  some 
survey  of  naval  training  as  a  whole.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  that  the  process  of  patchwork  has  been  so 
long  at  work  that  the  time  to  look  at  the  structure  as  a  whole 
has  come  :  in  fact,  that  such  a  survey  is  very  necessary.  Suc¬ 
cessions  of  eager  men,  each  with  his  own  particular  bee,  have 
succeeded  in  pressing  their  favourite  claims.  The  specialists 
in  “  scientific  ”  education,  in  physical  training,  in  disciplinary 
instruction,  in  games,  have  all  had  their  say.  The  advocate  of 
promotion  from  the  lower  deck,  of  entry  from  the  Board  schools, 
and  of  entry  from  the  public  schools,  have  had  their  views 
attended  to — more  or  less.  The  result  is  a  variety  in  systems 
of  entry,  wide  differences  in  educational  standards,  and  a 
quantity  of  shore  courses  for  officers  which  swell  the  list  of 
lieutenants  and  contribute,  to  an  appreciable  degree,  to  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  officers  by  that  lack  of  promotion 
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which  closes  the  careers  of  the  great  majority  and  tends  to 
deter  parents  from  sending  their  sons  into  the  Navy. 

To  begin  with,  let  the  great  variety  of  methods  of  entry  be 
noted,  and  with  it  the  variety  in  educational  standards.  Some 
— the  majority — of  boys  are  taken  at  the  age  of  about  thirteen, 
on  the  recommendation  of  an  interviewing  committee.  They 
pass  a  simple  qualifying  examination  and  are  sent  to  a  naval 
college,  on  shore,  for  four  years.  At  that  college  there  is  a 
mixture  of  civil  education  and  naval  discipline.  There  is  a 
headmaster  who  arranges  the  instruction,  a  commanding  officer 
who  presides  over  the  Establishment.  There  are  civilian 
masters  and  naval  officers.  The  instruction  is  predominantly  of 
the  “  modem  ”  character.  Mathematics  and  physical  science 
dominate  the  curriculum.  While  it  is  not  actually  specialised, 
it  is  specialised  to  the  extent  that  it  is  another  step  towards 
producing  what  is  called  a  “  scientific  ”  individual.  The 
humanities  are  represented  only  by  history.  Of  its  thorough¬ 
ness  there  is  no  less  doubt  than  of  its  severity.  Opinions 
will  differ  as  to  whether  it  fulfils  the  meaning  of  a  “  general 
education  ”  :  whether  it  imparts  knowledge  or  draws  out  the 
powers  of  the  individual.  That,  however,  is  not  the  essential 
point  at  this  stage.  What  is  essential  to  note  is  that  one  set  of 
boys  is  subjected  to  this  rigorous  course,  under  naval  condi¬ 
tions  of  discipline,  at  a  very  considerable  cost  both  to  the 
parents  and  to  the  State.  They  then  go  to  sea  in  the  fleet. 

Another  set  of  boys  is  taken  direct  from  the  public  schools  of 
the  country,  at  the  age  of  17-18.  They  pass  a  stiff,  mainly 
mathematical,  examination  ;  are  sent  to  a  monitor  *  where 
they  receive,  under  not  particularly  favourable  conditions, 
instruction  in  navigation,  gunnery  and  torpedo  work  ;  after 
some  months  in  this  establishment  they  are  sent  to  sea  in  the 
fleet.  Their  age  of  going  to  sea  is  then  about  18-19.  Clearly, 
a  very  different  preparation. 

Other  boys  are  entered  from  the  training  ships  Conway 
and  Worcester,  and  from  the  admirable  nautical  college  at 
Pangbourne.  The  education  at  these  establishments  is  more 
particularly  directed  towards  the  profession  of  the  sea  ;  it  is 

*  A  ship  built  during  the  war  for  bombarding  purposes. 
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less  general  than,  and  not  so  long  as,  that  at  Dartmouth,  and 
less  still  than  that  at  a  public  school. 

Other  boys,  again,  are  chosen  from  among  the  more  promis¬ 
ing  lads  in  the  training  establishments  for  seamen.  They  have 
been  noted  as  intelligent  youngsters.  When  they  go  to  sea,  in 
the  usual  course  of  events,  they  become  “  ordinary  seamen  ”. 
They  are  then  given  special  opportunities  for  instruction,  and 
in  order  that  they  shall  get  this,  they  are  lent  to  the  battleships 
and  the  large  cruisers  only.  They  become  “  able  seamen  ”  at 
an  advanced  rate,  and  “  leading  seamen  in  turn.  This  they 
achieve  by  passing  examinations.  At  a  minimum  age  of  20^ 
they  may,  if  recommended,  pass  qualifying  examinations  in 
“  professional  ”  and  “  educational  ”  subjects,  and  are  then 
made  sub-lieutenants.  The  standards  of  education  thus  differ 
once  more  from  those  of  the  entries  from  other  sources. 
Foreign  languages,  history,  physical  science,  English,  are  all 
upon  a  different  plane,  though  eventually  these  young  men 
have  to  pass  the  same  “  professional  ”  examinations — that  is  to 
say  examinations  in  technique — as  those  entered  by  the  other 
channels. 

This  last  system  is  called  “  promotion  from  the  lower  deck 
it  should  be  called  “  entry  from  the  lower  deck  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  entirely  different  from  what  has  hitherto  been  considered 
“  promotion  ”  from  the  ranks,  which  has  been  the  advancement 
of  experienced  men  who  have  shown  that  they  possess  unusual 
character,  skill,  capacity  as  seamen,  or  courage,  which  marks 
them  out  from  their  fellows  and  compensates  for  their  lack  of 
education.  A  very  incorrect  historical  analogy  is  drawn,  in 
support  of  this  form  of  entry  “  by  the  hawse-pipe  ” — to  use 
an  old  term.  The  names  of  Shovel,  Myngs,  Narborough  and 
Benbow  are  invariably  quoted  to  show  that  in  the  past  great 
commanders  arose  from  the  lower  deck.  Unfortunately,  the 
history  upon  which  this  claim  is  founded  is  largely  a  myth. 
None  of  those  men  belonged  to  the  “  seaman  ”  class.  Myngs, 
in  spite  of  Pepys’  story  concerning  him,  came  of  a  good  Nor¬ 
folk  family.  He  served  in  the  coasting  trade  and  later  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  Navy,  as  many  officers  did  in  that  day.  ShovelPs 
father  was  a  man  of  property  whose  grandfather  had  been 
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Sheriff  of  Norwich.  He  went  to  sea  under  the  care  of  Myngs, 
his  countryman  and,  probably,  kinsman.  Benbow  came  of 
humble  stock  but  had  the  education  to  make  him  a  master’s 
mate.  His  advance  was  due  to  his  having  shown  fine  fighting 
quality.  His  fortunes  were  pushed  by  Herbert,  Rooke  and 
Shovell.  Thus  the  careers  and  qualifications  of  none  of  these 
men  bear  the  smallest  resemblance  to  those  of  the  boy  who, 
showing  some  aptitude  in  his  studies,  advances  not  by  the 
favouritism  of  family  influence  or  by  showing  skill,  capacity 
and  courage  as  a  fighting  seaman,  but  by  his  cleverness  in 
surmounting  that  most  meretricious  and  misleading  of  all 
tests,  the  examination. 

These  varieties  of  educational  standards  and  methods  of 
training  give  rise  to  some  serious  thought.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  impression  that  expediency,  political  or  otherwise, 
rather  than  principles  and  the  good  of  the  service  and  the 
State,  inform  some  of  these  systems.  For  if  the  capacities 
needed  in  a  naval  officer  require  a  four  years*  course  of  rigorous 
study,  of  various  subjects,  in  an  establishment  provided  with 
a  great  staff,  with  workshops,  laboratories,  professors,  and 
playing  fields,  or  the  high  degree  of  mathematical  knowledge 
and  general  education  of  a  Woolwich  cadet,  it  must  follow  that, 
if  these  are  absent,  the  boy  who  has  not  enjoyed  these  facilities 
must  fall  short  of  the  necessary  standard.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  education  an  officer  needs  can  be  obtained  in  the  training 
ship  and  by  instruction  on  board  ship,  it  cannot  be  other  than 
a  great  waste  of  public  money  to  maintain  a  naval  college 
costing  £60,000  a  year.  Again,  if  as  good  an  officer  can  be 
produced  by  taking  a  boy  from  Eton  or  Harrow  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  giving  him  a  twelvemonth  or  so  training  in  a 
monitor,  as  is  produced  by  giving  him  four  years  at  Dartmouth, 
at  a  greater  cost  to  the  State,  why  should  the  State  bear  this 
expense  ?  While,  once  more,  if  the  products  of  the  public 
school  or  the  training  ship  are  inferior  to  the  others,  how 
can  anyone  justify  a  system  which  provides  the  Navy  with 
inferior  officers,  officers  wanting  either  the  long  training  or  the 
general  education  ?  Economy  is  essential.  No  less  essential  is 
efficiency  :  it  is  inherent  to  any  true  economy.  Which  are 
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we  doing  ?  Are  we  spending  money  in  an  unnecessary  education, 
or  are  we  furnishing  ourselves  with  a  number  of  officers  who 
are  less  efficient  than  the  needs  of  the  service  demand?  It 
would  appear  that  we  must  be  doing  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

To  me  it  appears  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  this 
variety  have  been  actuated  by  a  wrong  selection  of  the  object 
in  view.  In  the  case  of  entry  from  the  lower  deck,  the  object 
has  been  to  throw  open  the  officers’  career  to  boys  who  join  in 
the  ranks.  That  may  legitimately  be  a  consideration.  If  good 
material  is  to  be  found  in  any  so-called  “  class  ”  it  is  right, 
because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  that  that  “  class  ” 
shall  be  an  available  source  of  supply.  It  cannot,  however, 
properly  form  the  basis  of  entry,  which  must,  if  the  interests 
of  the  State  are  to  come  before  the  interests  of  any  “  class,” 
be  governed  by  the  far  more  comprehensive  object  of  producing 
the  men  with  the  qualities  and  qualifications  needed  in  a  naval 
officer.  Let  us  therefore  first  make  sure  that  we  know  what 
we  wish  to  produce.  Let  us  then  analyse  the  best  methods  of 
producing  it.  Finally,  let  us  discover  in  what  manner,  and 
from  what  sources,  we  can  obtain  the  individuals  we  need, 
with  fairness  to  all,  showing  favour  to  none  ;  and  demanding, 
as  other  professions  demand,  a  similar  standard  of  qualification 
from  all.  It  is  no  less  unjust  to  the  State  than  it  is  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  that  a  lower  standard  should  be  accepted  of  some  of 
its  servants  in  order  to  provide  opportunity  for  a  particular 
element  in  the  social  order.  We  have  to  combine  equality  of 
education  and  training  with  extension  of  opportunity.  This  is 
not  what  is  done  to-day.  We  have  these  several  and  different 
modes  of  entry.  They  are  illogical,  improper  and  inconvenient. 
They  do  not  make  for  a  ‘‘  band  of  brothers.” 

What,  then,  to  begin  with,  is  the  object  of  the  education  and 
training  ?  What  is  the  end  it  all  has  eventually  in  view  ? 
That  is  the  fundamental  point  which  must  govern  every  course 
of  action  adopted. 

The  object  is  to  produce  a  fighting-sea-officer,  an  individual 
in  whom  are  combined  the  qualities  of  officer,  ”  military  ” 
man  and  seaman — put  them  in  which  order  you  will,  for  it  is 
unimportant.  The  man  must  be  all  three  or  he  will  be  no 
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“  naval  officer  fit  for  the  highest  ranks  (however  fitted  he 
may  be  for  the  lower)  if  he  lacks  one  of  the  qualities.  A  man 
may  be  an  officer  without  being  a  seaman,  like  the  engineer 
or  the  marine  officer :  he  may  be  a  seaman  without  being  a 
fighting  man,  as  the  officers  of  the  mercantile  navy  ;  and  a 
seaman  without  being  an  officer,  as  Sir  William  Parker’s  rebuke 
to  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher  indicated.  “  In  a  tone  of 
sadness  mixed  with  anger  he  remarked,  ‘  A  skilful  navigator 
and  a  clever  seaman  you  may  be,  but  a  great  officer  you  never 
can  be  with  that  narrow  mind.’  ”  f 

Thus  the  “  fighting-sea-officer  ”  is  a  sort  of  Cerberus,  all 
of  whose  heads  need  full  attention  and  whose  production 
demands  a  proper  balance.  We  run,  possibly  in  our  profession 
more  than  in  any  other,  a  risk  of  attaching  so  much  importance 
to  one  of  them  as  to  starve  the  others.  In  the  old  days  there 
was  a  tendency  to  think  too  much  of  the  seaman,  as  Com¬ 
modore  Barnett,  a  friend  of  Anson’s,  remarked  to  him  :  “  He 
thinks  himself  the  best  officer  who  has  the  least  blocks  in  his 
rigging.”  He  may  devote  himself  to  the  technique  of  weapon 
construction  and  produce  fine  instruments,  but  fail  to  produce 
the  skill  and  the  art  required  in  their  use.  He  may  be  an  able 
technician  in  artillery,  but  a  poor  tactician,  or  strategist.  In 
his  capacity  of  fighting  man  he  must  be  one  who  can  fight  with 
his  gun,  his  ship,  his  squadron,  his  fleet  or — eventually — his 
Navy ;  that  is,  the  instrument  which,  at  different  ranks,  he 
uses.  As  a  seaman  he  must  be  capable  of  handling  his  ship  or 
his  fleet,  and  husbanding  them,  t  As  an  officer  he  has  primarily 
to  deal  with  men — not  merely  men  under  his  command  but 
Man  in  the  widest  sense — his  inferiors,  his  equals  and  his 
superiors,  of  his  own  country  and  his  own  profession  and  of 
other  countries  and  other  professions  :  one  who  has,  as  Dr. 
Rouse  lately  put  it,  ”  all  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body 
developed  and  who  is  able  to  direct  them  to  the  desired  end  ”. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  late  war  without  coming  to  the 

t  Life  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  William  Parker.  Vol.  II,  page  616. 

J  The  joint  and  distinct  needs  of  “fighting  men  ”  and  “  seamen  ’’  are  well  recognized 
in  a  letter  of  Martin  Tromp  (1652);  '^We  shall  on  all  occasions  strive  to  the  uttermost  to 
employ  ‘good  seamanship  *  anj  ‘soldier’s  craft.’ "  In  his  instructions  he  is  told  to  "  let 
slip  no  opportunity  which  you  can  seize  as  ‘a  soldier  or  sailor’  to  attack  the  English  fleet”. 
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conclusion  that  there  had  been  for  many  years  a  want  of 
balance  in  naval  training.  Great  attention  had  been  paid, 
particularly  during  the  previous  fifteen  years,  to  weapon 
technique.  It  is  hardly  unjust  to  say  that  the  energies  of  the 
Navy  were  so  focused  upon  the  gun  and  the  torpedo,  and  upon 
producing  larger  fighting  instruments  than  those  of  our 
prospective  enemy,  that  other  essential  elements  went  un¬ 
nourished.  Mr.  Churchill  was  by  no  means  mistaken  when 
he  said  that  the  Navy  had  produced  good  captains  of  ships 
but  not  captains  of  war.  Skill  in  weapon  technique  was  the 
road  to  advancement,  though  an  attempt  to  qualify  this  purely 
material  factor  had  been  made  by  promoting  officers  who  had 
seen  any  form  of  active  service.  It  was  insufficiently  realised 
that  ability  as  a  gunnery  or  torpedo  officer  by  no  means  indicated 
ability  to  command  a  ship,  nor  ability  to  command  a  ship 
fitness  for  high  command.  Nor  can  it  be  said  even  now, 
with  the  long  and  bitter  experience  of  the  results  of  many 
mistakes  in  direction  and  command,  that  the  lesson  has  been 
learned  that  in  war  the  deciding  element  lies  in  its  direction. 
The  most  skilful  seamen  and  officers  cannot  retrieve  the  losses 
caused  by  mistaken  strategy.  Yet  more  importance  to-day 
is  attached  to  work  in  a  branch  of  material  at  the  Admiralty 
than  to  the  study  of  war. 

Yet  there  is  all  the  long  tale  of  experience  to  show  how  the 
whole  countenance  of  past  wars  was  changed  according  to 
the  strategy,  precisely  as  the  result  of  a  battle  depended  upon 
whether  a  Nelson  or  a  Hotham  was  in  command  :  the  men  and 
the  weapons  being  the  same. 

With  the  proviso  that  each  head  of  our  Cerberus  is  developed 
by  experience,  it  may  broadly  be  said  that  education  produces 
the  officer-like  qualities,  instruction  the  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  instrument,  and  training  the  seaman. 

Several  committees  have  sat  since  1871  to  consider  the 
vexed  question  of  naval  training.  If  one  thing  in  the  evidence 
and  the  conclusions  stands  out  more  prominently  than  any 
other  it  is  that  organised  scholastic  education  cannot  be 
conducted  at  sea.  This  opinion  was  expressed  by  officers  of 
the  highest  intelligence  and  distinction  in  terms  that  were 
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unequivocal,  and  the  report  of  every  committee  endorsed  it  to 
the  hilt — a  fact  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  those  who  recently  framed  the  scheme  for  extended  education 
on  board  our  ships  for  the  aspirants  for  commissions  from  the 
lower  deck.  Each  and  all  of  these  weighty  authorities  and 
experienced  men  insisted  upon  two  things — the  necessity  that 
our  naval  officers  should  be  educated  men  and  the  impossibility 
of  conducting  education  at  sea  :  and  the  same  views  are  to  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  French  officers.*  One  definite  point 
regarding  entry  thus  emerges.  The  age  of  going  to  sea  should 
be  governed  by  the  age  at  which  this  essential  general  education 
is  completed. 

There  will,  I  imagine,  be  few  who  will  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  general  education  of  a  boy  who  is  to  play  the  part  in 
life  that  the  public  service  imposes  upon  him  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  before,  or  much  before,  the  age  of  eighteen.  If  that  be 
correct,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  question  arises  whether  that 
general  education  should  be  conducted  in  the  schools  of  the 
country,  or  in  a  specifically  naval  school.  If  it  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  naval  school,  the  age  at  which  we  can  take  boys 
is  dictated  by  the  age  at  which,  normally,  they  leave  their 
preparatory  schools  :  for  it  is  not  practicable,  as  we  have  found, 
to  remove  boys  from  a  public  school  at  some  intermediate 
age,  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Our  age  of  entry  must  therefore  perforce 
be  either  about  thirteen,  before  he  joins  a  public  school,  or 
after  17^,  when  he  leaves  it. 

The  factors  which  affect  the  choice  between  these  ages  are 
the  following : 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  whether  it  is  necessary  that  a 
boy  shall  join  the  Navy  “  young  ”.  To  this  there  are  two 
distinct  features  though  it  is  often  treated  as  one  problem. 
There  is  that  of  whether  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  go  to 
sea  young,  and  that  of  whether  he  must  receive  a  special 
education  and  come  under  the  influence  of  naval  training, 
tradition  and  discipline,  young.  Many  officers  who  insist 

*e.g.,  A  dmiral  Darriens,  who  remarks  that  it  is  common  knowledge  that  instruction  at  sea 
has  always  had  '*  une  influence  soporiflque  "  and  has  never  given  more  than  a  mediocre 
result.  (Revue  Maritime,  Sept.,  1921,  page  309.)  How  many  of  us  have  experienced 
that  soporific  influence  ? 
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that  the  boy  must  be  caught  young  ”  support  this  view  with 
such  expressions  as  “  we  must  wash  his  face  in  salt  water  ”,  or 
point  to  the  experience  of  the  past  when  an  officer  went  to  sea 
at  from  eleven  to  fourteen.  Unless,  however,  it  is  proposed 
to  abolish  the  preliminary  training  on  shore  which  has  been 
accepted  as  being  necessary,  this  reason  furnishes  no  grounds 
for  supporting  the  ”  Dartmouth  ”  system  against  the  public 
school  entry  :  for  boys  do  not  go  to  sea  at  thirteen,  but  at 
about  17  to  lyi  :  which  is  but  a  little  sooner  than  they  could 
go — a  mere  matter  of  months — if  they  went  from  a  public 
school.  In  either  case  they  have  to  begin  their  “  weapon 
training  ”  at  sea.  The  boy  from  Dartmouth  knows  no  more 
about  turrets  or  torpedoes  than  the  boy  from  Eton. 

Thus  the  question  as  between  ”  early  ”  and  ”  late  ”  entry 
is  not  one  of  whether  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  sea  early,  but  one 
of  whether  it  is  necessary  that  a  boy  shall  have  a  special  educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  special  disciplinary  training,  before  he  goes  to  sea. 

The  second  point  is  that  of  ”  democratic  entry  ”.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  naval  officer’s  career  should  be  open  to 
all  classes  of  the  community,  how  does  this  affect  the  question 
of  whether  the  age  should  be  thirteen  or  eighteen  ? 

The  third  is  that,  if  there  is  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  of  whatever  origin,  to  become  an  officer,  there  is  no 
less  right  on  the  part  of  the  State  that  he  shall  be  fit  to  do  the 
duties  which  fall  to  an  officer.  Democracy  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights,  and  there  is  nothing  “  democratic  ”  in 
making  it  easier  for  a  boy  of  one  class  than  for  a  boy  of  another  : 
accepting,  for  ”  class  ”  reasons,  a  boy  whose  qualifications 
would  not  admit  him  if  he  belonged  to  another  class.  Equality 
of  opportunity  must  be  accompanied  by  equality  of  qualification. 
At  which  of  these  ages  is  it  possible  to  provide  the  better  that 
there  shall  be  this  latter  equality,  making  certain  that  favour¬ 
itism  and  jobbery,  either  social  or  political,  shall  not  play 
their  evil  parts  ? 

Fourthly,  there  is  the  question  of  whether  the  necessary 
number  of  suitable  candidates  can  be  obtained  at  either  age. 

With  these  elements  of  a  very  important  problem  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  deal  in  a  succeeding  paper. 
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By  V.  S.  Pritchett 
I 

IN  the  early  days  of  April  when  I  landed  there,  Lisbon  was 
fresh  and  draughty.  These  southern  cities  are  made  for 
heat  but,  when  the  sunlight  is  restless  and  uncertain,  a 
wave  of  tentativeness  dapples  the  city.  The  wind  had  been 
blowing  northwest  for  about  three  weeks,  rolling  down  line 
after  line  of  dirty  cloud  and  sinking  it  steadily  into  the  Azores, 
so  that  the  waves  on  the  fine  lagoon  the  Tagus  makes  before  it 
enters  the  sea,  were  like  the  myriad  cold  little  tents  of  a  naif 
tapestry.  This  added  to  the  sense  of  temporariness :  a 
fleet  was  about  to  sail,  an  army  about  to  break  up  encampment, 
a  city  to  float  away  into  nothing  unless  the  sun  Anally  stamped 
it  with  the  die  of  a  southern  town. 

Until  this  was  decided,  one  moment  you  were  gay  and  the 
next  you  were  sad.  One  day  the  heat  hummed  in  your  ears 
like  bees  and  every  street  was  shut  in  by  an  oven  wall  of  blue 
sky  ;  the  next  day  you  shivered  in  the  Atlantic  wind  flapping 
at  the  street  corners.  And  what  street  corners  !  Every  one 
appeared  to  be  the  top  of  a  hill,  every  street  a  corridor  for  the 
wind  from  the  north  to  the  Tagus.  The  effect  was  lyrical  and 
dreary  by  turns.  You  saw  the  grey  shadow  winging  after  the 
sunlight  across  pavements  of  white  marble  and  black  basalt 
broken  into  mosaic  ;  and  in  the  central  quarter  of  the  banks 
in  the  pit  of  Lisbon’s  hills,  sun  and  shadow  were  in  the  same 
unending  pursuit  over  the  tiled  walls  of  the  eighteenth  century 
buildings.  What  limpid  banking  houses  !  The  cigar  smoke 
danced  out  of  their  doorways,  in  the  sun.  But  in  the  gre5mess 
they  were  as  chilly  as  mausoleums.  The  whiteness  of  the 
houses  on  the  hills  standing  among  their  cypresses  accentuated 
this  alternation  between  sparkling  gaiety  and  formal  marmoreal 
death.  These  extremes  are  the  essence  of  the  dualism  of  the 
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Peninsula  cities.  By  a  twist  of  the  sun’s  lens  they  may  become 
cemeteries.  This  is  truest  of  Andalusian  towns  where  what 
may  be  called  the  white-life,  black-death  contrast  is  striking. 
In  Portugal  it  is  softened  by  the  mediation  of  rain  and  trees 
and  flowers,  the  lyrical  quality  and  nostalgia  of  the  Portuguese 
nature. 

At  once  the  Portuguese  give  you  the  impression  of  being  an 
old  race.  They  have  the  serious  oldness  of  children.  They 
are  fantastics  as  children  are.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
extravagance  of  the  Manueline  baroque  bred  out  of  the 
luxurious  conquest  of  the  Indies  ;  on  the  other  is  a  sun-eaten 
cynicism  and  sordidness — yet  it  is  as  if  the  Portuguese  stared 
at  both  extravagances  with  the  curiosity  of  children  looking 
up  for  a  moment  from  their  mud  pies  to  the  sky  and  grinning. 
And  the  minds  of  children  are  one  moment  sunk  in  torpor 
and  the  next  intricate  with  plans.  So  intrigue  is  as  thick, 
busy  and  pointless  as  flies  in  the  caf6s.  Every  day  has  its 
political  plot,  every  plot  is  well-known  to  the  counter-plotters. 
There  are  secret  societies  whose  secrets  are  divulged  to 
everyone.  Yet  the  atmosphere  is  not  a  treachery  but  of 
simple,  unguarded  garrulousness.  Every  man  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula  is  a  nation  and  therefore  a  fantastic,  and  if  secrets 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  it  is  but  something  blown  out 
of  one  head  into  the  next  by  this  flapping  Atlantic  wind 
whipping  words  out  of  people’s  mouths  before  they  know 
what  is  happening — all  in  the  uneasy  nostalgia  that  hangs  over 
maritime  cities.  The  word  liberty  is  on  all  monuments,  the 
word  despot  on  everyone’s  lips  ;  a  shrug  the  only  commentary. 
One  night  I  found  the  most  impressive  of  these  monuments  was 
flood  lit  and  thought  that  some  ultimate,  transcendent  act  of 
liberation  was  being  commemorated.  The  obelisk  shone  like 
a  cone  of  glistering  ice  cream  in  the  warm  darkness — but  it 
was  all  being  done  as  an  advertisement  for  some  English  or 
American  electric  light  company. 

That  same  evening  Lisbon  was  arguing  seriously  about  the 
famous  banker  who  was  then  on  trial  for  making  an  illegal 
issue  of  bank  notes.  (He  had,  it  will  be  remembered,  persuaded 
Waterlow’s  to  print  them.)  The  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
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he  was  not  the  first  to  make  a  secret  issue — governments  had 
done  that  often — and  that  the  zeal  with  which  a  certain  Lisbon 
newspaper  had  exposed  him  and  forced  the  trial  was  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Had  not  Angola,  the  colony  which  was  being 
financed  by  the  issue,  flourished  ?  Had  not  the  end  justified 
the  means  ?  The  Portuguese  equivalent  of  Sancho  Panza 
said.  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Better  the  dubiety  we  know 
than  the  purity  we  do  not  know.  The  Cid  deceived  the 
Jews,  redeeming  all  by  his  ultimate  personal  honor, 

I  went  one  afternoon  to  the  prison  in  which  the  banker 
had  been  placed.  He  had  a  cell  at  the  end  of  the  infirmary. 
He  was  away  on  business  at  the  time  and,  indeed,  although 
the  trial  had  been  hanging  around  for  some  years  and  he  was 
officially  in  gaol,  he  was  frequently  seen  about  the  streets  of 
Lisbon.  So  I  was  told.  He  finally  was  sentenced  to  a 
long  term  of  penal  servitude — ten  or  fifteen  years  as  far  as 
I  remember — and  if  he  serves  it  he  has  a  pitiable  life  before 
him.  The  prison  stands  in  a  no-man*s  land  of  suburb,  on 
top  of  one  of  the  hills  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  It  is  totally 
unlike  the  usual  Portuguese  prison.  The  ordinary  town  gaol 
is  commonly  an  old  building,  behind  the  barred  windows  of 
which  the  prisoners  look  out  upon  the  street,  chattering  and 
whistling  like  monkeys,  hailing  passers  by,  begging  for  cigarettes 
and  keeping  up  a  performance  of  dejected  sardonic  mockery. 
These  are  the  gaols  of  the  picaresque  novels  :  they  belong 
like  their  architecture  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  prison  in  Lisbon  is  entirely  modern.  The 
sun  was  for  once  firm  and  brilliant  on  the  afternoon  I  drove  up 
there  and  the  buildings  were  like  a  low  tray  load  of  earthenware 
freshed  baked  in  the  sun’s  oven.  It  was  pleasant  to  get  into 
the  prison’s  shade.  I  had  the  feeling,  as  I  glanced  out  of  the 
Governor’s  office  down  the  white  corridor  behind  the  first 
barrier  of  bars,  that  it  was  a  school,  a  barracks,  a  hospital  or  a 
modem  factory.  It  was  airy,  cool,  clean  and  sunny — an  ideal 
place  to  be  in  after  a  heavy  and  oily  lunch.  Some  years  ago 
a  pair  of  storks  flew  into  the  prison  garden  and  stayed  there. 
Once  or  twice  they  have  flown  away  for  a  short  time  but  they 
have  always  returned.  “  Even  the  birds,  those  creatures  who 
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most  of  all  love  liberty,  do  not  fly  away,  I  tell  the  prisoners,” 
said  the  Governor,  who  had  his  routine  joke.  He  was  a  well 
built  man  of  about  sixty,  with  a  fine  jaw,  and  a  slight  swagger, 
in  the  American  fashion.  But  he  was  not  jaunty  ;  the  essence 
of  his  manner  was  a  grave  familiarity  and  his  eyes  were  serious. 
There  was  no  Sancho  Panza  in  his  little  joke  about  the  storks  ; 
it  was  in  the  Portuguese  way,  one  of  those  sad,  lyrical  flights 
of  fancy.  He  himself  was,  after  all,  the  prisoner  of  the 
prisoners,  being  not  a  prison  governor  by  profession  but  a 
soldier,  and  he  was  evidently  moved  by  his  situation.  The 
serious  business  of  the  soldier  is  killing  and  (in  Portugjil) 
political  intrigue.  He  hardly  knows  from  day  to  day  what 
side  his  regiment  may  have  taken.  Removed  from  his  main 
pursuits,  the  Governor  had  the  soldier’s  boyish  amateurishness 
— in  its  more  excellent  sense — in  his  new  job.  He  took  his 
task  with  diffidence  and  seriousness.  He  was  like  a  child 
with  a  new  toy.  The  first  thing  he  had  done  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment  was  to  white-wash  all  the  gun-grey  corridors  ;  the  next 
thing  was  to  put  all  the  workshops  on  a  paying  basis.  The 
prison  had  therefore  for  the  first  time  returned  a  profit  to 
the  government.  He  had  so  many  flourishing  trades  at  work, 
he  said,  that  there  was  a  serious  danger  of  labour  shortage  ! 

In  English  prisons  the  principle  is  that  prison  labour  shall 
not  compete  with  outside  labour ;  therefore  the  work  done  is 
frequently  useless  and  inefficient.  The  released  prisoner  is 
fitted  for  nothing.  He  cobbles  as  badly  as  he  likes,  the  main 
object  being  to  keep  him  occupied.  In  this  Lisbon  prison 
the  system  was  very  different.  The  majority  of  the  prisoners 
were  artisans  and  peasants.  The  prison  therefore  had  its 
own  cows  and  pigs.  Certain  buildings  were  being  altered  and 
rebuilt :  there,  carpenters  and  bricklayers  were  in  demand. 
The  Governor’s  favourite  toy  was  a  glass  making  shop  which 
had  just  been  started.  This  place  had  all  the  fervour  and 
excitement  of  a  smithy.  And  here  occurred  an  amusing 
incident.  The  Governor  fell  into  argument  with  a  little  rat 
of  a  man,  a  nimble  cross-eyed  creature  all  eagerness  and  scorn, 
on  the  subject  of  a  new  piece  of  glass.  One  snatched  the  piece 
from  the  other  and  disputed  in  what  might  have  been  an 
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argument  between  employer  and  a  very  knowing  superior 
foreman.  It  is  the  special  secret  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
that  whatever  familiarities  there  are,  they  yield  nothing  of  the 
personal  dignity  of  equality.  The  little  rat  had  been  an 
expert  forger. 

In  two  respects  the  peasant  prisoner’s  life  is  greatly  changed. 
He  is  made  to  bath  at  least  once  a  week  and  he  is  encouraged 
to  bath  oftener.  A  hose  converts  him  from  his  first  reluctance. 
The  second  change  is  that  he  is  taught  to  read  and  write. 
This  is  a  great  event  in  a  country  whose  illiteracy  is  probably 
the  highest  in  Europe.  There  is,  however,  one  terrible 
condition  laid  down  by  the  prison  regulations  which  the 
Governor  was  powerless  to  alter :  solitary  confinement. 
There  is  no  capital  punishment  in  Portugal,  but  one-third  of 
every  sentence,  however  long,  is  served  in  isolation.  In 
segregating  a  man  from  women  we  are  almost  certainly  sen¬ 
tencing  him  to  some  degree  of  mental  derangement,  and, 
with  the  added  horror  of  solitary  confinement  under  the 
Portuguese  system  insanity  is  the  very  common  result.  The 
most  unpleasant  thing  about  this  prison  was  the  pallor  of  the 
prisoners.  That  watery  yellow  skin,  their  purple  shadowed 
eyes,  the  hunted  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  solitary  confined 
prisoners  and  the  mumbling  whisper  in  which  they  answered 
questions  as  if  they  had  forgotten  what  words  were  !  The 
Governor  has  done  something  to  modify  the  horrors  of  the 
system.  He  had  given  some  of  these  men  two  cells — one  to 
sleep  in  and  one  to  work  in.  He  had  arranged  for  some  to 
work  in  gangs,  each  prisoner  a  cell’s  distance  from  the  other. 

One  of  these  men  was  installed  in  a  pleasant  glass  partitioned 
room  and  his  work  was  to  make  pencil  copies  of  photographs. 
He  had  murdered  his  wife  because  she  had  been  unfaithful. 
There  was  certain  demand  for  his  drawings  and  he  copied 
with  minute  accuracy  and  art.  He  had  been  a  stonemason 
before  and  explained  that  this  undiscovered  talent  of  drawing 
had  appeared  in  the  prison,  where  he  was  free  from  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  domestic  life  !  He  would  not  talk  beyond  whisper¬ 
ing  two  or  three  words,  and  paid  little  attention  to  anybody. 
He  seemed  to  grip  his  pencil  and  pore  over  his  drawing  as 
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if  he  had  reduced  the  world  to  a  square  foot  of  paper  and  was 
afraid  of  letting  it  get  larger.  The  only  other  murderer  I  saw 
was  a  merry,  bandy-legged  little  man  who  had  killed  another 
peasant  in  some  remote  province,  very  many  years  before — 
he  had  probably  long  ago  forgotten  all  about  it — and  was  now 
looking  after  the  prison  pigs.  An  outdoor  life  had  preserved 
his  tawny  complexion  and  he  appeared  to  have  no  nervous 
sufferings.  He  was  merry  and  talkative,  called  all  the  sows 
by  pet  names  and  was  in  ecstacies  about  a  new  litter.  He 
revelled  in  the  stys,  laughing,  calling  and  whistling,  and  we  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  away  from  him.  The  storks  were 
standing  in  the  garden  nearby. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  write  in  a  prison  Visitors 
Book. 

The  last  I  saw  of  the  Governor  he  was  tasting  a  sample  of 
the  prisoners  evening  meal.  It  was  pleasant  to  stay  out  of 
Lisbon  that  night  in  the  country  and  to  listen  to  the  nightin¬ 
gales  and  to  hear  English  voices. 

II 

The  next  day  in  Lisbon  the  caf^s  were  rather  uncommonly 
agitated.  The  groups  of  men  who  stand  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  Rocio  talking  through  the  whole  afternoon  were 
thicker.  There  had  been,  as  usual,  another  “  plot  ” — some 
rumour  about  kidnapping  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  the 
usual  number  of  arrests  had  been  made.  But  the  most 
dangerous  of  these  conspirators  would  be  deported. 

The  heat  seemed  now  to  have  set  in  for  good  and  on  the 
Sunday  I  went  to  a  bullfight.  It  is  a  spectacle  which  demands 
the  sun.  The  Portuguese  bullfight  is,  of  course,  very  different 
from  the  Spanish.  It  recalls  more  directly  the  original 
Moorish  sport  of  pursuing  the  bull  on  horseback  and  preserving 
the  horse  at  all  costs.  The  Portuguese,  living  in  a  well- watered 
and  on  the  whole  luxuriant  country,  and  having  a  temperament 
less  tragic  and  more  voluptuous  and  graceful  than  the  Spaniard, 
has  not  the  same  half-mystical  blood  cult.  The  chronicles  of 
Albuquerque  at  Goa  do  not  reveal  the  Portuguese  as  a  more 
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humane  conquistador  than  the  Spaniard  ;  but  his  climate  has 
softened  the  sharp  edges  of  the  Iberian  character.  Grace  and 
elegance  have  put  their  grave  lichen  on  him  and  he  has  a 
sentiment  which  is  northern,  though  richened  with  southern 
fatness.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  sweet  syrup-like  wines  of 
Oporto  and  Carcavelhoes  in  him.  So  the  bull  in  Portugal  is 
not  killed  and  decrepit  cab  horses  are  not  sent  into  the  ring 
to  be  disembowelled,  sewn  up  and  disembowelled  again. 
There  are  no  bloody  festoons  of  entrails  dragging  round  the 
ring,  no  spouting  of  blood  from  the  bull’s  mouth.  In  Spain 
you  see  the  brute  stupidity  of  the  bull  pitted  against  the  cun¬ 
ning  of  the  priest  of  some  sacrificial  rite,  the  ceremony  progres¬ 
sing  to  a  last  dramatic  act  of  slaughter.  In  Portugal  there  is 
not  the  same  drama,  or  rather  the  dramatic  moment  is  at  the 
beginning  and  not  at  the  end — when  the  bull  which  you  have 
heard  bellowing  and  stamping  in  his  cell  charges  into  the 
ring  and  drives  all  his  enemies  over  the  barrier  in  a  fiash. 
There  is  loud  laughter.  This  is  comedy  and  not  sacrifice. 
The  men  climb  down  from  their  fence  and  he  turns  on  them 
again.  The  horseman  is  there,  mounted  on  a  fine  sensitive 
creature  whose  hide  glistens  with  silvery  nervous  movements, 
and  the  bull  with  brass  knobbed  horns  pursues  him.  The 
rider  plays  every  trick  of  horsemanship  in  the  chase  and  when 
the  bull  is  almost  on  his  heels  he  turns  and  thrusts  his  lance 
into  the  bull’s  neck,  and  evades  the  charge.  The  excitement 
is  intense  as  the  horseman,  daring  and  skilful,  rushes  into 
trouble  and  out  of  it  so  triumphantly.  The  bull  is  bewildered. 
A  dart  with  coloured  streamers  rustling  in  it  is  pricking  his 
neck  and  he  cannot  shake  it  off.  He  begins  again,  and  again 
the  horseman  plays  him.  But  as  dart  after  dart  finds  its  home 
in  his  hide  the  bull  pauses  and  looks  up  at  the  calling  crowd  in 
stupid  bewilderment.  They  shout  and  mock  and  whistle  at 
him  as  he  paws  the  ground  and  bellows.  He  whips  his  tail 
and  looks  hopelessly  at  a  man  who  is  waving  a  red  cape  at  him. 
His  fury  has  been  badgered  out  of  him.  He  is  longing  for 
surrender  and  peace.  When  the  sixth  dart  has  been  placed 
he  is  officially  declared  defeated,  and  at  this  the  horseman 
canters  off  waving  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  the  applause, 
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his  horse’s  coat  shining  with  sweat,  its  muscles  and  sinews 
working  like  some  beautiful  liquid  mechanism.  Then  half-a- 
dozen  men  on  foot  appear  and  advance  towards  the  bull  in 
column.  The  bull  turns  and  charges  at  them.  The  leader  of 
the  column  meets  the  charge  unarmed,  leaps  astride  the  bull’s 
head  and  grips  his  horns  ;  another  man  seizes  the  tail  and  twists 
it  round  with  all  his  might ;  the  remainder  crowd  on  the  bull’s 
back  and  bring  him  to  his  knees,  conquered.  He  is  finished 
now  and  when  a  dozen  young  oxen  are  driven  into  the  ring 
with  their  bells  clanging  he  joins  them  ignominiously  and  is 
driven  off.  This  very  easy  retreat  is  in  some  way  a  humiliation 
of  the  men  too  ;  their  prey  is  too  easy. 

Some  of  the  bulls  are  dealt  with  on  foot  by  an  espada  who 
thrusts  the  darts  in  by  hand  and  incites  the  beast  with  the  cape. 
This  comedy  is  exciting  and  satisfying  in  itself.  As  in  Spain 
it  is  all  in  the  skill  of  the  espada^s  passes — each  gesture  has  its 
name — and  there  is  some  very  pretty  work.  A  twist  of  the 
hip,  a  drop  of  the  knee  or  that  fine  gesture  when,  springing  to 
his  toes  and  tightening  his  body  like  a  bow,  the  espada  raises 
both  arms  and,  with  a  pair  of  downward  pointing  darts  in  his 
fingers,  seems  to  hover  over  the  bull  as  it  breaks  past  him 
like  a  wave.  The  male  body  is  never  more  insolently  beautiful 
in  this  flourish  of  art  and  impunity. 

“  Come  !  Come  little  bull  ”,  the  Andalusian  voice  said — 
the  espada  was  a  Spaniard  but  the  horsemen  were  Portuguese 
on  this  Sunday — and  the  crowd  murmured  with  delight  at 
the  diminutive  mockery.  But  the  bull  stared  at  the  man 
twirling  the  cape  as  if  it  were  a  flame,  and  seemed  to  be 
wondering,  in  a  moment  of  rare  humiliation,  if  it  were  worth 
while  making  a  fool  of  himself  again. 

The  bulls  were  only  fairly  “  brave  ”,  as  the  phrase  is,  that 
afternoon  but  there  were  two  exciting  episodes.  (I  had  a  good 
seat  in  the  shade  just  above  the  circular  alley  that  runs  round 
the  barrier.  The  true  fancier  prefers  higher  seats.)  The 
second  bull  had  been  bellowing  and  banging  in  his  cell  and 
when  at  last  the  bolts  were  drawn  he  doubled  out  and  not 
only  cleared  the  ring  but  leapt  the  barrier  and  tried  to  get 
up  into  the  audience.  He  then  chased  the  men  round  the 
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narrow  alley  but  was  so  bewildered  by  his  own  lack  of  orthodoxy 
that  he  was  almost  led  out  and  was  poor  sport  afterwards. 
The  third  bull  remained  savage  to  the  end  and  when  the 
leader  of  the  foot  column,  an  old  grey-haired  man,  leapt  on  to 
his  head  and  gripped  the  horns,  the  bull  easily  threw  him  and 
set  about  mauling  and  trampling  his  head.  I  expected  to  see 
a  crushed  skull  but  the  man  lay  still  until  they  drew  the  bull 
off  into  their  red  capes,  and  then  walked  steadily  away  to  the 
side  with  his  head  covered  in  blood.  He  got  no  sympathy 
from  the  crowd.  He  did  not  go  into  the  ring  again  that 
afternoon  but  stood  later  at  the  barrier  with  his  head  bandaged 
sullenly  watching.  It  would  not  do  to  make  much  of  one’s 
hurt  before  such  a  crowd.  One  of  the  espada^s  men  who  made 
an  excuse  to  play  the  bull  a  little  on  his  own  instead  of  playing  it 
up  to  the  espada  was  hissed  and  abused.  He  paused  to  make 
a  half  appealing,  half  defiant  gesture  to  the  crowd,  but  the 
bull  was  on  him  again  and  the  crowd  abused  him  louder. 

I  did  not  stay  until  the  end  because  I  was  bored.  It  is 
a  one-sided  sport  and  the  end  is  always  certain  and  tame 
whatever  may  be  the  art  and  excitement  of  the  process.  The 
struggle  is  too  unequal ;  there  is  so  little  element  of  chance 
and  indeed  hardly  could  be.  But  the  bullfight  must  be 
regarded  as  a  ceremony,  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  very 
polished  and  subtle  dance.  As  such  it  is  an  admirable  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  natural  ceremonious  dignity  of  the  race,  its  passion 
for  elegance  and  honour.  With  what  grace  they  wore  their 
elaborate  and  gorgeous  costumes  ;  not  as  if  they  were  hired 
from  Wardour  Street — like  those  wretched  waiters  and  servants 
who,  in  commercial  interest  are  made  to  dress  in  some  period 
costume  in  the  modem  ye  olde  fashion — but  naturally,  as  if 
such  garments  were  their  everyday  clothes.  There  was  no  self- 
consciousness,  no  staginess,  no  suggestion  of  make-up  and 
artifice.  The  pale,  cup-and-saucer  chinned  espada  with  his 
small  dull  eyes,  his  slightly  portliness,  his  leg  in  its  white 
stocking,  wore  his  elaborate  dress  as  if  he  put  it  on  every  day. 
He  was  without  affectation  and  his  heelless  shoes  threw  his 
weight  into  its  proper  disposition.  And  when  he  turned 
and  the  bull  rushed  past  his  impertinent  buttocks,  or  dived 
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harmlessly  past  his  knee,  his  middle  or  under  his  arms,  each 
new  gesture  of  his  body  was — as  it  seemed,  effortlessly — 
triumphant.  The  comedy  and  drama  of  the  body  were  played 
off  to  the  full  and  the  Caliban  grossness  of  the  bull  enhanced  the 
skilful  dominance  of  this  Prospero.  And  it  all  ended  with  a 
shrug,  a  ringing  of  ox  bells — the  dramatic  blood  and  death 
symbolism  of  Spain  giving  place  to  the  finished  comedy  which 
goes  to  the  heart  of  nothing  ;  for  the  Portuguese  heart  is 
already  half  given  to  its  mysterious  nostalgia  or  saudade  which 
Spain,  having  so  little  Atlantic,  knows  nothing  about. 

Ill 

I  do  not  know  how  to  translate  this  word,  saudade.  It  is 
in  innumerable  Portuguese  poems  and  in  nearly  every  song. 
Melancholy,  nostalgia,  lyrical  yearning  are  as  near  as  one  can 
get.  It  is  something  to  do  with  that  note  of  farewell,  I 
think,  that  one  finds  in  maritime  countries.  Yet  it  is  not 
sentimental,  or  at  least  not  sentimental  in  the  “  Oft  in  the 
stilly  night  ”  sense  of  Tom  Moore’s  songs.  It  is  Celtic  but 
without  the  virginal  quality  of  the  Celtic  sadness.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  saudade  in  the  songs  I  heard  in  a  caf6 
chantant  one  night.  There  are  may  odd  points  of  etiquette 
in  Lisbon  caf6  life.  Gentlemen  in  caps  not  admitted,  was 
one  notice  I  saw.  In  another  one  was  requested  to  have 
the  delicacy  not  to  spit.  (Great  stress  is  placed  on  delicacy  in 
public  notices.)  The  itinerant  vendor,  taking  his  attach^  case 
full  of  articles  de  Paris  from  table  to  table,  the  book  seller 
with  his  pile  of  second-hand  books,  the  seller  of  foolscap  paper 
are  admitted  ;  and  also  the  student  beggar,  who  solemnly  goes 
through  a  strange  ritual.  He  walks  round  the  tables  without 
a  word,  lean,  serious,  dressed  in  black,  and  puts  his  visiting 
card  before  everyone.  This  bears  the  legend  that  he  is  a 
student  at  the  university,  but  that  unable  to  continue  his 
course  through  lack  of  money,  he  is  dependent  on  public 
charity.  When  the  cards  are  distributed  he  returns,  gathers 
them  up  with  any  ha’pence  you  may  have  left  him.  I  asked 
the  man  at  my  table  if  the  student  were  genuine  but  he  did 
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not  know  or  care  ;  he  had  given  him  a  ha’penny  any  way. 
This  is  the  standard  rate  of  alms.  The  caf6  chantant  in  the 
Amusement  Park  had  also  its  etiquette  ;  the  admission  ticket 
is  for  one  gentleman  and  three  ladies — and  the  result  is  that 
there  are  groups  of  unaccompanied  women  at  the  barrier 
who  beg  to  come  in  on  your  ticket.  Once  inside  they  quickly 
go  off  without  making  further  claims. 

The  chief  occupation  in  this  caf6  was  the  drinking  of  beer 
and  the  eating  of  shrimps  stuck  like  flags  into  half  a  lemon  ; 
the  only  entertainment  is  the  singing  of  fados.  These  are  folk 
songs  ;  that  is  to  say,  new  words  put  by  the  singers  to  tradi¬ 
tional  airs.  This  is  a  living  folk  music,  for  the  fado  singers 
make  up  their  own  songs  and  adapt  the  airs,  and  they  vary  from 
the  poetic  and  sentimental  to  the  topical  and  satirical.  The 
fiery  songs  of  Spain  give  place  in  Portugal  to  something 
melodious  and  soft  like  the  rocking  of  waves.  The  sharp 
Moorish  crackle  and  howl  has  been  toned  down,  the  desert  has 
been  washed  out  of  them.  A  guitar  is  heard  monotonously 
strumming,  silence  is  called,  the  lights  are  lowered  and  no 
one  moves.  The  guitar  goes  on  slowly  gaining  possession 
of  the  room,  slowly  electrifying  the  air,  tightening  expectation, 
beating  away  like  a  pulse  that  is  getting  faster  and  faster,  until 
breaking  from  its  chatter  into  a  clear  dramatic  twang  it  releases 
the  voice  of  a  singer  who  has  quietly  stood  up  beside  the 
guitarist.  A  woman  is  singing.  The  tension  of  the  guitar 
relaxed,  the  crowd  is  carried  by  the  voice.  A  sigh  of  delight 
goes  up  from  corpulent  familes,  from  young  men  and  the  fair¬ 
haired  demi-mondaines — fair  hair  is  the  sign  of  easy  virtue  here 
— as  the  climax  of  the  song  approaches.  It  is  a  curious 
lullaby  :  “  Poor  God  is  tired  and  is  crying  for  His  Mother.” 
Verse  after  verse  goes  on  until,  with  a  murmur  of  Muito 
Obrigado  from  the  singer,  the  guitarist  strums  more  loudly 
and  rapidly  than  ever  and  the  song  ends  in  a  loud  and  rattling 
crescendo.  That  muttered  phrase  is  part  of  every  fado. 

There  is  a  great  facility  among  the  Portuguese  for  extempore 
composition.  I  was  intoduced  to  a  young  man  of  nineteen, 
who  was  already  by  way  of  being  a  celebrated  fadista.  He 
was  a  pallid  feline  creature  with  large  grave  grape-like  eyes. 
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and  he  sat  restlessly  as  a  cat  watching  the  women  with  a 
curiously  impersonal  animal  stare,  making  quick  physical 
calculations.  He  was  eating  a  lemon,  tearing  at  it  with  his 
teeth,  his  eyes  never  ceasing  their  expressionless  investigation. 
He  had  been  hardly  more  than  an  urchin.  He  got  up  to  sing 
and  his  voice  was  melliflous  and  sentimental  and  had  that 
curious  nasal  inflection  which  winds  out  of  certain  Portuguese 
words  like  the  voice  of  a  peacock  made  langourous.  He  sang 
of  saudadcy  of  course,  and  the  tides  swelling  and  dying  under 
the  moon.  When  the  fadista  is  tired,  came  another  song, 
and  fados  make  him  sad,  he  picks  up  his  guitar  and  makes 
up  another  fado !  It  is  beginning  to  pay  them  to  do  so  now 
for  they  record  for  the  gramophone  companies  and  they  are 
murmuring  about  their  fees.  Is  this  the  end  ?  But  there  are 
other  places  in  Portugal  besides  Lisbon.  And  how  differently 
the  fados  sound,  however  good  the  recording,  when  ideally  they 
blend  with  that  warm  acacia-sweetened  air  with  a  shiver  of 
the  Atlantic  in  it  and  the  sky  pressing  low  in  the  trees  like 
a  broad  dark  face. 


IV 

My  final  impression  of  the  city  was  of  such  a  melancholy 
prettiness.  The  sun  was  setting.  The  Tagus  was  a  smooth 
creamy  blue,  most  edibly  rich  and  the  white  walls  of  the  houses 
were  as  pink  in  the  sun  as  the  geraniums  which  had  over¬ 
grown  them,  and  warm  liquid  blue  in  the  shade.  It  was  almost 
the  setting  for  a  Barrie  play,  or  a  birthday  card  with  a  soldier 
in  the  middle  of  it.  There  are  points  where  the  sentiment  of 
north  and  south  meet  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Portugal 
is  our  oldest  ally — not  always  to  her  satisfaction — for  port, 
flowers,  rain,  sweet  picturesque  sentiment,  and  her  place  on 
the  steamship  routes  have  ensured  it. 
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LLOYD’S 
By  Philip  Jordan 
I 

K'  ING  JAMES  THE  SECOND  had  fled  from  the  country 
a  year  earlier  ;  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his 
wife  Mary,  had  landed  from  the  low  countries  at  the 
small  fishing  town  of  Brixham,  and  now  sat  on  the  throne 
of  England  ;  and  in  1689,  the  first  year  of  their  joint  reign, 
we  have  the  first  news  of  Edward  Lloyd — whose  name  was 
to  become  a  universal  symbol  for  integrity — and  his  coffee¬ 
house  in  Tower  Street  in  the  city  of  London. 

His  earlier  history  is  veiled  in  the  dim  obscurity  that 
1  surrounds  that  of  almost  any  other  small  trader  in  history. 

He  appeared  suddenly,  never  indulged  in  the  business  to 
I  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  when  he  died  he  could 
not  have  dreamed  that  there  would  one  day  be  no  language 
'  spoken  of  which  his  name  did  not  form  a  unit.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  proof  of  his  obscurity  that  we  know  nothing  of  his  earlier 
.years,  that  we  do  not  even  know  the  date  on  which  he  opened 
the  eating-house  that  has  now  become  to  Insurance  what 
Bethlehem  has  become  to  Christianity. 

I  It  was,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case,  his  geography  that 

made  his  name  famous  ;  his  person,  his  habits,  his  family 
even,  have  disappeared  into  the  oblivion  that  awaits  the  honest 
and  the  undistinguished.  His  coffee-house  happened  to  be 
situated  near  the  London  docks,  which,  even  in  that  remote 
period,  could  lay  claim  to  the  major  part  of  the  world’s 
business  ;  and  to  its  hospitable  doors  came  men  who  were 
willing  to  effect  insurance  against  maritime  risks. 

The  insurance  business  was  unorganized  ;  in  a  city  where 
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guilds  assured  both  the  integrity  and  safety  of  so  many 
trades,  it  was  a  haphazard  and  individual  means  of  livelihood. 
Insurance  brokers  and  underwriters  belonged  to  no  clan. 
They  happened  to  meet  in  the  restaurant  of  Edward  Lloyd, 
because  its  situation  was  convenient,  and  because  it  was 
easier  there  to  await  business  than  to  travel  from  ship  to  ship  or 
from  office  to  office,  begging  what  insurance  there  was  to  be  had. 

A  few  years  later  Edward  Lloyd  moved  his  coffee-house  to 
Lombard  Street — perhaps  still  the  most  famous  street  in  the 
financial  world— and  housed  it  modestly  on  a  site  now  occupied 
by  the  bankers  of  the  king  of  England — Coutts’  Bank. 

At  this  period  of  history  there  was  no  other  way  of  effecting 
maritime  business  ;  it  was  a  business  without  guarantees  and 
without  security  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  record  of  an  under¬ 
writer  having  defaulted  or  of  a  bargain  ever  remaining  un¬ 
fulfilled.  An  initial  to  a  contract  makes  the  bond  as  safe  as 
all  the  guarantees  of  governments  and  the  pledges  of  bankers. 
Business  was  leisurely  and  unhampered  by  the  regulations 
of  corporate  bodies. 

In  1720  a  charter  was  granted  by  which  a  monopoly  of 
maritime  insurance  was  handed  over  to  the  London  and  the 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Companies  ;  and  no  one  who  was 
not  accredited  by  them  was  henceforth  allowed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  which  had  begun  without  effort  in  the  house  of 
Edward  Lloyd,  now  dead  seven  years.  His  coffee-house  was 
still  carried  on  in  the  same  name.  Indeed,  it  was  only  a  year 
or  so  ago  that  the  Income  Tax  authorities  stopped  addressing 
their  demand  notes  to  individual  underwriters  at  “  Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house  in  the  Royal  Exchange.” 

But,  however  strenuously  the  charter  was  opposed,  it  began 
the  corporate  history  of  Lloyd’s  ;  and  saw  the  birth  of  an 
organization  that  was  to  become  the  tutelary  genius  of  business 
fairly  conducted,  that  was  to  advise  kings  and  governments, 
and  that  was  to  become  a  power  in  every  walk  of  life  where 
money  changed  hands,  and  where  integrity  and  security  are 
the  life-blood  of  commerce.  The  monopoly  thus  granted  led 
to  a  rapid  increase  in  business  and  consequently  in  power, 
and  the  early  eighteenth  century  saw  the  planting  of  those 
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seeds  of  organisation  which  have  now  blossomed  into  the  full 
flower  of  genius. 

Lloyd's  List  was  first  published  in  1734,  and  thus  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  oldest  London  newspaper  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  London  Gazette^  the  official  government  organ 
still  issued  every  day  from  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 
Prior  to  this,  however,  Lloyd's  News  had  been  issued  from  the 
coffee-house  in  Lombard  Street ;  it  was  a  record  of  shipping 
information,  and  the  vaguest  outline  of  what  was  stirring  in 
Europe.  When  the  Pope  “  declared  himself  extremely 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,”  or  when 
“  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  hath  refused  to  grant  Passports  to 
divers  Ships  bound  to  this  Counntrey  with  Wine  and  other 
French  Commodities  ”,  Lloyd's  News  published  the  facts 
with  an  impartiality  that  many  subsequent  journals  might 
well  have  followed  :  but  the  major  part  of  the  sheet  was 
devoted  to  shipping  news  and  to  the  movements  of  hostile 
navies.  Correspondents  in  foreign  capitals  kept  it  informed 
by  courier  of  the  state  of  the  countries  in  which  they  resided, 
particularly  in  regard  to  happenings  that  might  eventually 
have  repercussions  on  the  high  seas.  The  latest  information 
of  the  mercantile  marine  was  printed  :  attention  was  paid  more 
especially  to  casualties  and  to  wrecks,  and  no  correspondent 
was  ever  afraid  to  admit  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Lloyd's  List  it  was  suppressed 
by  the  government  for  misrepresenting  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  a  representation  that  was  of  no  importance,  and  bore 
neither  malicious  nor  evil  intent.  Historians  have  professed 
to  see  in  this  suppression  a  growing  (and  to  us  incomprehen¬ 
sible)  fear  of  the  organisation  that,  did  it  only  know,  was  to 
be  the  friend  of  the  country  as  well  as  a  symbol  of  its  proud 
integrity.  But  the  paper  soon  appeared  again,  now  to  be 
published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  not,  as  hitherto, 
only  once  a  week.  It  announced  that  it  would  follow  the 
same  lines  as  its  predecessor,  but  “  with  the  addition 
of  the  Stock  Course  of  Exchange,  etc.”  Subscriptions  were 
taken  in  at  Three  Shillings  per  quarter  at  the  bar  of  Lloyd’s 
Coffee-House  in  Lombard  Street. 
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From  this  ambitious  scheme  has  grown  the  Lloyd's  List 
and  Shipping  Gazette  of  to-day.  On  February  7th,  1931,  the 
published  paper  was  numbered  36,317.  Gone  are  the  archa¬ 
isms  and  the  long  “  s  ”  of  yesterday.  It  is  a  paper  of  twelve 
pages,  carrying  a  proportion  of  advertising  at  high  rates  that 
compares  favourably  with  those  papers  that  go  into  the  homes 
of  the  people.  Its  commercial  and  maritime  correspondents 
are  second  to  none,  even  if  they  are  a  little  pompous  ;  its  news 
service  embraces  every  branch  of  activity  in  the  world  of 
mercantile  marine.  The  movements  of  British  ships  are 
published  three  times  a  week,  as  well  as  the  daily  reports 
received  by  wireless.  Every  branch  of  insurance  which  is 
dealt  with  at  Lloyd’s  is  treated  adequately  and  concisely. 

II 

For  its  growth  to  its  present  commanding  position  Lloyd’s 
reveres  the  memory  of  John  Julius  Angerstein,  easily  the  most 
outstanding  personality  in  its  long  history.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  first  came  to  England  from  Russia,  and  six  years  later 
tvas  introduced  to  Lloyd’s.  His  was  no  slow  growth  to  wealth 
and  maturity  ;  his  genius  flowered  early  and  remained  with 
him  to  the  end  of  his  long  life — he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight  in  1823.  As  to-day  America  has  come  to  symbolise  golden 
opportunity  for  brains  and  initiative,  so  was  London  when 
young  John  Julius  came  across  the  damp  plains  of  Russia 
to  dazzle  the  city  with  his  genius,  his  warm  heart,  and  his 
unconquerable  belief  in  the  destiny  of  the  organization  he 
was  to  create. 

He  made  his  mark  quickly  ;  and  one  historian  has  said 
that  “  policies  sanctioned  by  his  subscription  speedily  acquired 
so  great  an  authority  that  for  some  years  they  were,  by  way  of 
distinction,  called  ‘  Julians’.”  He  very  quickly  saw  that  if  the 
underwriters  who  congregated  at  what  was  still  called  Edward 
Lloyd’s  Coffee-House  were  to  be  organized  and  given  facilities 
for  transacting  all  their  affairs  under  one  roof,  then  business 
could  be  increased,  efficiency  sent  up  to  its  highest  coefficient, 
while  wealth  could  accrete.  Lloyd’s,  indeed,  would  become 
an  empire  within  itself,  and  an  empire  of  almost  incalculable 
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resources.  Under  his  leadership  the  underwriters  took  offices 
in  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  remained  under  the  roof  he  had  chosen  for  them.  For 
a  short  period,  it  is  true,  business  was  transacted  elsewhere 
owing  to  the  fire  which,  in  1838,  destroyed  the  Royal  Exchange. 

Angerstein  was  a  man  of  wide  vision  and  exceptional  fore¬ 
sight,  and  it  was  due  almost  solely  to  his  energy  that  parliament 
passed  a  bill  which  prohibited  the  owner  of  a  vessel  from 
changing  the  name  which  had  originally  been  given  to  her. 
Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  act  owners  of  unseaworthy  ships 
had  frequently  renamed  them  in  order  to  pass  them  off  as 
sound  vessels,  and  thus  pay  a  lower  premium  for  insurance. 
But  it  was  not  only  insurance  which  interested  this  strange 
figure  whose  mystical  and  sad  face  peers  down  from  a  golden 
frame  in  the  new  library.  He  was  a  connoisseur  of  art ; 
and  when  he  died  parliament  voted  £60,000  with  which  to 
purchase  his  collection  of  pictures  to  form  the  nucleus  of  what 
is  now  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  perhaps  a  fitting  coincidence 
that  the  treasures  he  loved  so  well  should  eventually  have 
found  a  resting-place  in  the  square  dedicated  to  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson,  with  whom  Lloyd’s  were  in  constant  communication 
and  the  flame  of  whose  brilliance  must  have  saved  them 
immense  sums  of  money. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars,  Angerstein  was  one  of  the 
country’s  financial  bulwarks.  For  the  French  war  of  1793, 
although  it  saw  a  remarkable  expanse  in  Lloyd’s  business, 
also  brought  losses  that  strained  its  even  then  large  resources. 
In  the  years  1794  and  1795  one  underwriter  called  Richard 
Sheldon  paid  out  over  £190,000,  and  his  was  by  no  means 
an  isolated  case. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Lloyd’s  first  began  to  bring  influence 
to  bear  on  the  Admiralty,  with  the  result  that  merchant  ships 
were  given  safer  convoys,  and  the  whole  question  of  policing 
the  seas  came  under  review  and  was  revised  :  and  both  as  a 
sign  of  gratitude  towards  the  Royal  Navy  and  to  stimulate 
an  even  closer  watch  on  the  high  seas  which,  at  that  time,  were 
still  full  of  Napoleon’s  ships,  the  Patriotic  Fund,  which  still 
exists,  was  instituted  in  1803. 
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III 

It  was  in  the  year  i8ii,  when  Angerstein  retired,  that 
Lloyd’s  began  to  assume  the  constitution  which  now  controlled 
its  activities.  That  year  saw  a  great  step  forward  in 
“  modernisation  ”,  and  the  dreams  of  earlier  associates  began 
slowly  to  take  concrete  form.  Joseph  Marryat,  member  of 
Parliament  for  Sandwich  and  colonial  agent  for  the  island 
of  Grenada,  was  elected  chairman  at  Lloyd’s,  and  he  induced 
all  its  underwriting  subscribers  to  sign  a  deed  of  trust  vesting 
all  their  corporate  funds  in  a  ”  committee  of  treasury  ”,  which 
imposed  bylaws  on  those  who  subscribed  to  it. 

Lloyd’s  agents  were,  in  this  year,  appointed  in  ports  all 
over  the  world  ;  and  their  information  was  collated  at  the 
Royal  Exchange  as  it  came  in,  often  months  late,  always, 
unless  from  the  Port  of  London,  days  late.  To-day  wireless 
messages  incessantly  converge  on  it  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  the  movements  of  every  ship  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  are  catalogued  in  a  row  of  immense  steel  cabinets  ; 
so  that  less  than  half  a  minute  after  news  of  a  particular  ship 
has  been  asked  for,  its  position  can  be  determined.  Be  it 
the  smallest  freight  motor  ship  or  the  Leviathariy  the  in¬ 
formation  is  as  up  to  the  minute  and  as  reliable  as  it  can 
humanly  be. 

From  the  seed  planted  by  Joseph  Marryat,  the  father  of 
the  novelist,  grew  the  tree  that  fulfilled  itself  in  1871,  just 
sixty  years  later.  In  that  eventful  year,  while  the  German 
armies  were  marching  triumphantly  into  Paris,  Lloyd’s  was 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  its  constitution  was 
fixed  for  all  time.  Business  was  limited  to  marine  insurance 
only  ;  and  not  until  the  passing  of  the  Lloyd’s  Act  in  1911 
was  insurance  of  any  kind,  except  life,  permitted  within  those 
walls  which  had  seen  so  much  not  only  of  the  history  of 
England,  but  of  Europe  and  America  as  well.  The  history 
of  Lloyd’s  is  indeed  the  history  of  the  country  which  gave  it 
birth — a  barometer  of  trade,  of  politics,  of  good  times  and 
bad,  it  pursues  its  own  way  despite  the  game  of  party  politics, 
world  depressions,  and  modern  opportunism.  Although  it 
walks  with^a  steady,  even  an  old-fashioned  gait,  its  clothes 
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are  modern  ;  if  it  is  conservative  in  outward  form,  it  is  pro¬ 
gressive  and  never  halting  in  the  arcanum  of  its  being. 

Lloyd’s  maritime  policy,  for  instance,  is  founded  on  a 
similar  policy  issued  in  Florence  in  1523.  In  actual  substance 
it  goes  back  as  far  as  the  early  seventeenth  century,  when  what  is 
now  the  common  printed  form  gradually  evolved.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lloyd’s  was  to  resist  any  innovations, 
and  the  policy  now  in  use  was  confirmed  on  January  12th, 
1779.  It  may  reasonably  be  compared  with  the  inviolate 
constitution  of  the  American  Republic,  in  that,  while  its 
integral  germ  may  not  be  disturbed,  amendments  may  be 
added  from  time  to  time.  It  says  much  for  the  probity  and 
adequacy  of  the  original  policy  that  only  three  amending 
clauses  have  been  found  necessary.  These  additions  well 
illustrate  the  conservatism  of  the  whole  corporation  ;  they 
are  not  printed  in  the  policy,  but  on  separate  sheets  of  paper 
that  are  attached  before  signature.  Thus  it  is  that  efficiency 
and  tradition  have  managed  to  be  happy  companions  in  the 
long  history  of  Lloyd’s  ;  as  much  reverence  is  given  to  the 
former  as  to  the  latter  ;  and  it  was  with  something  of  a  shame¬ 
faced  gesture  (as  though  Angerstein,  who  in  his  own  day  was 
the  modernist  of  the  moderns,  would  turn  uneasily  in  his 
grave  in  Blackheath)  that  loud-speakers  were  installed  to 
carry  the  “  caller’s  ”  voice  across  the  chatter  of  The  Room, 
albeit  they  have  been  made  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 
Slowly,  but  not  at  all  surely,  science  has  penetrated  the  highest 
shrine  of  insurance,  which,  as  the  chairman  said  in  his  speech 
to  King  George  V  at  the  opening  of  the  present  building  in 
1928,  “  wherever  it  operates,  whatever  form  it  takes,  it  em¬ 
bodies  the  same  beneficent  principle — that  the  strong  and  the 
weak,  the  fortunate  and  the  unfortunate,  share  their  burdens, 
and  by  sharing  lighten  them.” 

IV 

In  its  outward  form  Lloyd’s  preserves  the  customs  of  its 
forefathers.  If  the  waiters  who  call  members  to  see  their 
visitors  still  wear  scarlet  and  gold  robes  of  tradition,  they 
none  the  less  call  into  the  latest  type  of  microphone.  If  the 
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visitor  asks  for  a  number,  a  man  in  full  regalia,  and  wearing  a 
stovepipe  hat  with  a  gold  band  round  it,  writes  a  name  on  a 
pad  with  an  electric  pencil.  As  he  writes  the  name,  so  it 
appears  simultaneously  in  another  part  of  the  building  where 
the  famous  voice  calls  it  out. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  Lloyd’s  of  to-day,  housed  in  its 
palace  on  the  site  once  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

Inside  its  giant  doors  tradition  still  lingers.  The  under¬ 
writers’  seats  are  still  called  “  boxes  ”  and  are  still  built  on 
the  plan  of  the  original  pews  which  accommodated  their 
spiritual  forefathers  at  Edward  Lloyd’s  coffee-house.  The 
place  where  they  work  is  still  called  the  Room,  although  the 
word  “  Coffee  ”  has  been  dropped  as  a  prefix.  Attendants 
are  still  called  “  waiters 

The  main  business  of  Lloyd’s — which  is  underwriting 
insurance  risks — is  carried  on  in  the  Room.  Around  the 
room  is  constructed  and  revolves  the  whole  fabric  of  Lloyd’s. 
In  practice,  as  in  spirit,  the  Room  is  the  centre  of  the  building. 

Admission  to  the  Room  is  granted  only  to  those  who,  in 
one  way  or  another,  subscribe  to  Lloyd’s.  No  stranger  may  enter 
the  bronze  gates  that  bar  it  from  the  world  outside,  unless 
accompanied  by  one  who  has  the  entr6e.  In  this  respect 
Lloyd’s  differs  from  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  into  which 
no  stranger  may  ever  penetrate. 

Lloyd’s  has  1,423  underwriting  members,  all  of  whom 
transact  their  business  in  the  Room.  When  any  member  of 
the  general  public  wishes  to  become  a  Lloyd’s  underwriter, 
he  is  taken  to  interview  the  chairman.  The  candidate  under¬ 
goes  what  might  be  called  a  viva  voce  examination.  What 
precise  nature  this  examination  takes  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
it  is  informal,  and  designed  to  allow  the  chairman  to  form 
his  own  opinion  of  the  personality  of  candidates.  If  he  is 
satisfied,  and  the  financial  status  of  the  prospective  member 
is  sound,  he  is  issued  with  a  form  of  application  for  member¬ 
ship,  which  must  be  signed  by  six  underwriters  who  will 
vouch  for  him. 

The  entrance  fee  to  Lloyd’s  is  £500,  and  there  is  an  annual 
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subscription  of  £30.  Before  an  underwriter  is  elected,  he 
must  deposit  with  the  committee  a  sum  of  money  demanded 
by  them  in  proportion  to  the  annual  amount  of  underwriting 
he  proposes  to  do.  The  minimum  sum  now  demanded  is 
£10,000.  During  the  term  of  his  membership  this  sum 
remains  in  the  sole  control  of  the  Corporation  of  Lloyd *s,  in 
whose  sole  name,  as  trustee,  it  is  invested.  The  securities 
in  which  deposits  are  placed  are  at  the  discretion  of  the 
committee.  At  the  present  date  deposits  amounting  to  over 
£12,000,000  are  held  in  trust  for  underwriters.  Interest  is 
paid  on  these  deposits,  and  they  are  returned  when  an  under¬ 
writer  retires  and  his  liabilities  are  settled.  Should  an  under¬ 
writer  wish  to  increase  the  maximum  amount  of  business 
allowed  by  his  deposit,  he  must  entrust  a  further  sum  to  the 
care  of  Lloyd’s. 

Each  underwriter  has  a  seat  in  the  Room  for  which  he 
pays  an  annual  rent  of  £20,  with  an  additional  like  sum  for 
each  clerk  employed  by  him  in  the  Room.  An  underwriter’s 
staff  averages  about  five  clerks  ;  some  have  only  one  or  two, 
others  as  many  as  twelve. 

Underwriters  divide  themselves  into  syndicates  ;  and  at 
the  moment  there  are  about  140  of  these,  averaging  rather 
more  than  10  to  a  syndicate ;  for  although  syndicates  may 
contain  as  many  as  100  underwriters,  it  is  usual  for  them  to 
be  much  smaller.  Syndicates  operate  in  the  marine  and  the 
non-marine  markets,  which  latter  includes  fire,  burglary, 
jewellery,  motoring,  livestock,  weather,  earthquake,  and  a 
host  of  miscellaneous  risks. 

Lloyd’s  elects  honorary  members  from  time  to  time,  but 
their  number  is  small,  and  they  are  all  distinguished  for  their 
services  to  the  State,  and  therefore  to  Lloyd’s.  The  most 
prominent  of  honorary  members  is  Guglielmo  Marconi, 
G.C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  the  inventor  of  practical  wireless. 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  The  Earl  Beatty  was  made  an  honorary 
member  in  1919,  and  has  since  that  date  become  an  under¬ 
writing  member.  Sir  Edwin  Cooper,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  also  an 
honorary  member  as  a  compliment  to  the  skill  with  which 
he  designed  the  new  building. 
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But  it  is  not  only  the  underwriters  who  have  access  to  the 
Room.  There  are  73  non-underwriting  members,  most  of 
them  underwriters  who  have  retired  from  business.  Lloyd’s 
has  also  356  annual  subscribers,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
insurance  brokers,  who  also  have  their  desks  in  the  Room 
as  well  as  their  own  offices  outside.  The  Associates  number 
82,  and  consist  of  accountants,  lawyers  specialising  in  insurance 
law,  average  adjusters,  ship  surveyors  and  fire  assessors,  all 
of  whom  are  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  Lloyd’s  business. 
Nearly  twenty  insurance  companies  have  their  offices  in  Lloyd’s 
building  so  that  they  may  be  near  the  fom  et  origo  of  their 
livelihood,  and  for  the  privilege  of  the  entree  into  Lloyd’s 
they  pay  a  subscription  of  £500  a  year. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoons  the  Room  is  crammed, 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  business  moves  with  a  celerity  and  smooth¬ 
ness  that  are  the  envy  of  many  other  firms. 

VI 

Although  the  greater  volume  of  business  is  now  done  in  the 
non-marine  market,  it  is,  of  course,  in  the  marine  that 
the  biggest  insurances  are  effected — and  in  the  marine  that 
the  biggest  losses  are  met.  There  are  many  tales  told  of  the 
resources  of  Lloyd’s  always  proving  adequate  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  but  it  was  in  1912  that  perhaps  came  the 
greatest  individual  drain  ever  put  on  an  insurance  market. 
It  is  still  remembered  how  the  Titanic^  pride  of  the  White 
Star  Fleet,  the  “  ship  that  could  not  sink  ”,  struck  an  iceberg 
on  her  maiden  voyage  to  New  York,  and  sank  with  1,200 
people  on  board.  On  that  great  tragedy  Lloyd’s  paid  out 
claims  to  the  extent  of  £4,000,000,  and  came  through  the 
financial  darkness  as  creditably  as  had  the  London  Fire  Office 
after  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  in  1906.  In  the  year  of 
that  earthquake  the  then  chairman  of  Lloyd’s,  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Bolton,  effected  a  £10,000,000  insurance  to  cover  the 
Admiralty  against  liability  for  losses  to  certain  British  ship¬ 
owners  whose  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  grand  Naval 
manoeuvres  that  year. 
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Another  costly  disaster  was  the  wreck  of  the  Egypt  in  1922. 
She  sank  off  Cape  Finisterre  in  65  fathoms  of  water,  with 
over  one  million  pounds  of  bullion  on  board,  none  of  which 
has  ever  been  recovered. 

!  These  risks  form  an  ordinary  part  of  Lloyd’s  routine.  They 

I  are  as  variable  as  the  weather  ;  each  request,  no  matter  how 
bizarre  or  how  trivial,  is  judged  on  its  own  merits.  Although 
Lloyd’s  discourages  gambling  risks,  there  is  no  bar  put  upon 
any  kind  of  business  except  life  insurance.  When  races  on 
which  giant  sweepstakes  are  held  are  about  to  take  place,  the 
drawer  of  a  favourite  horse  seldom  fails  to  have  recourse  to 
'  Lloyd’s  and  ensure  himself  some  fortune  even  if — as  so 
I  often  happens — the  favourite  fails  to  win.  The  risk  against 
twins  is  a  popular  one,  and  the  average  premium  is  about 
7I  per  cent.,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  previous  history 
j  of  the  family. 

The  average  adjuster  who  works  for  an  underwriter  is  indeed 
a  busy  man.  To  most  of  us  in  this  world  he  stands  for  an 
I  emblem  of  all  that  is  most  dull,  a  statue  to  everlasting  figures 
and  a  symbol  of  dullness.  But  his  business  takes  him  into 
strange  places,  and  he  traffics  with  every  kind  of  man,  so  that 
monotony  is  almost  unknown  to  him.  In  the  morning  he 
may  be  called  up  to  determine  just  how  long  a  racehorse 
'  may  be  expected  to  remain  at  the  top  of  its  form  ;  in  the 
afternoon  to  find  out  how  likely  a  circus  tent  holding  3,000 
people  is  to  catch  fire.  The  range  of  business  is  infinite ; 
and  such  is  the  ingenuity  of  men  that  all  the  different  sub¬ 
stances  and  abstracts  that  may  be  insured  have  probably  not 
yet  been  discovered  or  ever  will  be. 

'  Lloyd’s  policies  are  never  issued  for  more  than  twelve 

months,  because  each  risk  to  which  an  underwriter  subscribes 
is  his  personal  responsibility,  one  for  which  he  is  indeed 
responsible  to  the  last  farthing  of  his  resources.  There  is  no 
I  limited  liability  in  Lloyd’s  ;  every  transaction  is  personal 
and  goes  to  the  ultimate  boundaries  of  fortune.  If  policies 
were  ever  issued  to  cover  a  lifetime,  the  underwriter  might  be 
dead  and  his  estate  cleared  up  before  ever  a  claim  was  put 
in  for  payment.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  life  insurance  is  not 
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allowed.  Lloyd’s  are  so  convinced  of  the  fairness  of  their 
policies  that  they  contain  no  arbitration  clause  ;  and  the 
insured  can,  if  dissatisfied,  take  his  claim  to  court  and  have  the 
case  tried  by  a  jury.  In  spite  of  this,  it  very  rarely  happens 
that  underwriters  allow  a  claim  to  be  taken  to  court,  and  then 
only  when  they  are  in  a  very  strong  position  and  convinced 
of  the  falsity  of  the  claim. 


VII 

Lloyd’s  is  governed  by  a  committee  of  twelve  members, 
elected  by  their  fellows,  and  these  twelve  elect  their  own 
chairman  and  deputy  chairman.  Members  of  the  committee 
retire  in  rotation,  and  the  chairman  retires  every  year.  Its 
contacts  are  indeed  various  and  many.  There  is  no  happening 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  world  that  does  not  have  its  reper¬ 
cussions  inside  its  walls.  Lloyd’s  reacts  quickly  to  the  news, 
and  underwriters  have  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world.  Reliable  information  is  sometimes  hard 
to  get,  but  no  risk  is  refused  for  that  reason. 

And  so  it  has  been  since  the  organization  first  came  into 
being,  and  many  quaint  stories  are  told  of  the  risks  that  have 
from  time  to  time  been  taken  at  Lloyd’s.  Even  to-day,  among 
its  archives  is  the  original  policy  of  insurance  for  300  guineas, 
effected  by  William  Dorrington  “  in  case  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
shall  cease  to  exist  or  be  taken  a  prisoner  on  or  before  the 
2ist  day  of  June,  1813,  commencing  from  this  day  ”,  which 
was  March  21st,  1813.  William  Dorrington  did  not  have  to 
call  on  the  underwriters  for  his  three  hundred  guineas,  for 
it  was  not  until  1814  that  the  allies  entered  Paris  and  sent 
Napoleon  to  Elba.  William  Dorrington  has  taken  the  secret 
of  why  he  required  his  policy  to  the  grave  with  him,  but  we 
may  assume  that  he  had  business  on  the  Continent  that  would 
be  direly  upset  by  the  achievement  of  what  almost  every 
other  person  in  Europe  was  hoping  would  soon  take  place. 

Over  all  the  Room  hangs  the  famous  Lutine  bell,  itself 
an  institution  that  is  as  well  known  as  Lloyd’s  itself.  It  is 
rung  when  there  is  news  of  importance  to  be  communicated 
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to  the  underwriters  who  work  beneath  it,  as  it  hangs  on  the 
Rostrum,  above  the  caller’s  head.  It  is  rung  when  royalty 
or  other  distinguished  visitors  appear  in  Lloyd’s.  When  a 
ship  is  lost,  the  bell  is  tolled,  and  once,  indeed,  there  was 
prolonged  cheering  at  the  news  which  it  heralded.  When, 
on  November  loth,  1914,  the  German  cruiser  Emderty  which 
had  worked  so  much  havoc  in  the  eastern  seas,  was  sunk  by 
H.M.S.  Sydney  of  the  Australian  Navy,  the  great  bell  was 
rung  and,  in  the  silence  that  followed,  the  story  was  told. 

The  bell  belonged  to  the  frigate  H.M.S.  LutinCy  32  guns, 
captured  from  the  French.  On  the  morning  of  October  9th, 
1799,  she  sailed  from  Yarmouth  Roads  for  Cuxhaven  with 
specie  valued  at  2,000,000  sterling  on  board  ;  and  she  was 
wrecked  the  same  night  off  the  island  of  Vlieland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  when  all  on  board  perished  with  one 
exception. 

Half  the  bullion  was  insured  with  Lloyd’s,  and  a  week  after 
the  news  of  the  wreck  was  received,  the  chairman  of  Lloyd’s 
was  able  to  inform  the  Admiralty  that  an  equivalent  amount 
of  gold  to  that  lost  in  the  Lutine  would  be  shipped  next  day. 
This  was,  it  is  believed,  a  record  for  those  days  when  money 
was  not  so  plentiful  as  it  is  now.  The  bell  was  recovered  from 
the  sea  in  1859,  and  hung  in  Lloyd’s  thirty-seven  years  later. 

When  eventually  the  gold  was  recovered,  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  to  which  underwriters  the  salvage  should  be  paid, 
for  all  records  had  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1838,  which 
drove  Lloyd’s  temporarily  out  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The 
money  was,  therefore,  handed  over  to  the  committee,  and 
used  by  them  to  establish  signal  stations  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  The  expenditure  of  this  money  is  indeed  an  example 
that  seems  to  prove  that  although  Lloyd’s  has  its  being  in 
London,  it  is  the  servant  of  the  world,  and  that  it  owes  its 
success  to  this  conception  of  its  duties.  It  is  a  truly  British 
institution  with  international  ideas,  although  no  one  but  an 
Englishman  can  become  an  underwriter  member.  Some  years 
ago  a  member  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  tried  to  get  elected, 
but  not  even  his  money  and  the  name  he  bore  could  force 
him  past  the  iron  door  of  tradition. 
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Lloyd’s  is  its  own  publisher.  In  the  basement  there  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  printing  works  in  England.  Twelve 
linotype  machines  hammer  out  the  shipping  information  of 
the  world,  which  is  disseminated  in  six  publications,  whose 
titles  explain  their  functions.  They  are  :  Lloyd’s  List  and 
Shipping  GazettBy  Lloyd’s  Daily  IndeXy  Lloyd’s  List  of  Law 
ReportSy  Lloyd’s  Weekly  Casualty  ReportSy  and  Lloyd’s  Loading 
Listy  which  gives  merchants  in  the  interior  the  latest  information 
about  sailings,  freights,  and  times. 

Upstairs,  beside  the  committee’s  dining  room,  where  on 
special  occasions  the  committee  eat  off  the  silver  plate  that 
was  recently  presented  to  them  by  the  insurance  brokers,  is 
the  Captain’s  Room. 

Under  its  low  ceilings  clerks  and  underwriters  now  drink 
coffee  and  eat  sandwiches,  but  the  name  is  a  relic  from  olden 
times  when  shipbroking  was  conducted  in  that  room,  and 
when  all  kinds  of  vessels  were  sold  by  auction,  by  what  was 
called  the  “  inch  of  candle  ”.  A  pin  was  stuck  through  a 
candle  one  inch  below  the  top  ;  bidding  started  when  the 
candle  was  lighted,  and  when  the  flame  reached  the  pin,  the 
highest  bid  at  that  moment  secured  the  prize. 

That  is  the  history  of  Lloyd’s  :  an  institution  typically 
British,  hedged  around  with  conventions  and  ritual  that  belong 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  flourish  so  well  in  the 
island  whose  maritime  trade  means  so  much  to  its  prosperity. 
Traditions  have  not  become  soured  with  time  or  stale  with  the 
passing  of  anxious  and  happy  years  ;  they  lose  their  archaism, 
but  they  retain  their  dignity.  No  man  can  say  why  or  how 
these  things  remain  and  others  die.  It  is  one  of  the  facts  of 
life  as  it  is  lived  across  the  sea,  and  who  shall  say  that  it  is 
not  better  so.  The  integrity  of  our  forefathers  is  a  thing 
easily  forgotten  in  the  rush  of  modern  life  ;  the  shadow  of 
Edward  Lloyd,  who  never  insured  anything  in  his  life,  lies 
lightly  across  the  palace  of  to-day,  but  he  is  there  none  the 
less,  to  remind  Lloyd’s  that  dignity  is  not  essentially  divorced 
from  efficiency,  and  that  wireless  and  steamships  and  steel 
and  all  the  other  blessings  of  modern  times  do  not  permit 
even  a  minute  divergence  from  the  path  of  probity.  In  its 
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conception  Lloyd’s  was  a  democracy,  and  to-day  it  still  fulfils 
the  wishes  that  blessed  its  haphazard  birth  ;  its  members 
are  a  democracy,  even  if  a  wealthy  one,  and  the  names  of 
its  underwriters  are  both  obscure  and  famous. 

A  few  years  ago  the  College  of  Heralds  granted  a  coat  of 
arms  to  Lloyd’s,  and  the  motto,  Fidentia^  which  appears  on 
the  scroll  beneath,  sums  up  the  aims  of  those  who  work  beneath 
it.  The  word  is  an  unusual  one,  and  was  defined  by  Cicero, 
in  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  as  “  that  by  which  in  great 
and  honourable  undertakings  our  minds  lay  up  in  themselves 
confidence  and  assured  hope.” 

When  King  George  opened  the  new  building  in  1928,  and 
passed  under  the  coat  of  arms  above  the  great  doorway,  he 
was  presented  with  an  address  of  loyalty  by  the  then  chairman, 
Mr.  Percy  Mackinnon  ;  and  in  his  reply  he  said :  ”  Your 
Address  rightly  alludes  to  the  beneficent  principle  which 
underlies  all  insurance,  the  sharing  of  one  another’s  burdens. 
By  the  development  of  this  ideal  the  community  is  linked 
together  by  mutual  duties  and  service,  and  in  this  way  a 
shock,  which  would  have  overpowered  the  individual  man, 
family,  or  partnership,  is  so  widely  distributed  that  it  can  be 
harmlessly  absorbed.  It  was  a  very  wise  man  who,  nearly 
three  thousand  years  ago,  said  :  ‘Two  are  better  than  one 
...  for  if  they  fall  the  one  will  lift  up  the  other  ;  but  woe 
to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth  for  he  hath  not  another 
to  help  him  up.’  And  as  insurance  creates  a  bond  of  union 
between  citizen  and  citizen  and  between  nation  and  nation, 
so  it  holds  together  the  fabric  of  civilised  society  and  is 
conducive  to  International  Peace.” 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AT  THE  OTTAWA  CONFERENCE 


By  “  Waarnemer  ” 


The  two  aspects  of  South  Africa’s  attitude  towards  Imperial 
questions  which  are  most  generally  misunderstood  are  the 
willingness  of  the  Nationalist  Government  to  co-operate  with 
the  rest  of  the  British  Commonwealth  at  all,  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  to  her  of  the  problem  of  Imperial  Preference.  The 
coming  Economic  Conference  at  Ottawa  will  be  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  South  African  Government  for 
reasons  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  elucidate. 


I 

Eight  years  ago,  on  the  defeat  of  the  South  African  Party 
at  the  polls,  General  Hertzog  became  Prime  Minister 
at  the  head  of  the  first  Nationalist  Government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  At  that  time  South  African  youth 
seemed  to  be  predominantly  nationalist  in  outlook.  Enthu¬ 
siasm  at  the  change  was  not  confined  to  those  who  were  of 
Dutch  descent.  One  recalls  the  consternation,  particularly 
in  Natal,  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg,  of  some  of  the  older 
generation  of  British-born  citizens,  whose  one  and  only  political 
interest  was  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  the  Imperial 
connection.  Making  allowances  for  the  length  of  their 
memories,  their  concern  was  understandable.  Long  memories 
on  both  sides  have  proved  one  of  the  major  curses  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  their  case  a  long  memory  meant  the  recollection 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Nationalist  party  had  found 
its  origin  and  gathered  its  support.  It  was  the  refusal  of 
General  Hertzog  in  1912  to  accept  the  status  of  South  Africa 
as  a  member  of  the  British  Empire  which  formed  the  issue  on 
which  he  resigned  from  the  Botha  ministry  and  created  the 
Nationalist  party.  During  the  European  War,  it  was  the 
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Nationalist  party  which  provided  the  political  home  for  those 
who  opposed  the  active  participation  of  South  Africa  on  the 
side  of  Britain,  and  who  openly  rebelled.  After  the  War,  there 
would  have  been  a  single  party  of  the  Dutch-speaking  com¬ 
munity,  but  for  the  insistence  of  the  Nationalists  on  complete 
independence  and  separation  from  the  British  Empire.  In 
the  elections  of  1924  there  was  little  to  distinguish  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  two  parties  beyond  the  Nationalists’  reference 
to  secession,  yet  they  were  returned  victorious. 

II 

That  was  eight  years  ago.  To-day,  thanks  to  General 
Hertzog,  secession  has  ceased  to  be  a  political  issue.  The 
member  who  raises  the  question  now  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
"be  he  a  back- veld  back-bencher  or  one  of  the  opposition 
“  historical  school  ”,  does  so  merely  with  the  hope  of  en¬ 
livening  a  dull  debate  on  the  gold  standard  or  on  the  bi-lingual 
qualifications  of  Natal  policemen.  At  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  after  taking  office.  General  Hertzog  set  himself  to 
ascertain  the  full  implications  of  Dominion  status  and  of 
complete  independence,  with  the  happiest  of  results  so  far  as 
South  African  particfpation  in  future  Imperial  Conferences  is 
concerned.  If  there  are  two  outstanding  characteristics  of 
the  South  African  approach  to  Imperial  problems  in  recent 
years  they  are,  firstly,  pre-occupation  with  constitutional 
questions  and,  secondly,  a  marked  lack  of  interest  until  recently 
in  schemes  for  economic  rapprochement.  Let  us  take  the 
constitutional  question  first. 

The  occasion  for  the  burying  of  the  secession  issue,  so  far 
at  any  rate  as  the  Prime  Minister  was  concerned,  was  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1926.  In  consenting  to  be  present  at 
that  Conference  at  all  he  surprised  some  of  his  political 
opponents,  who  imagined  that  he  would  not  risk  the  censure 
of  the  more  extreme  sections  of  his  party.  The  fruits  of  his 
participation  are  well  known.  He  returned  to  South  Africa, 
completely  satisfied  with  its  status  as  one  of  the  “  autonomous 
communities  within  the  British  Empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no 
way  subordinate  one  to  another  in  any  aspect  of  their  domestic 
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or  external  affairs,  though  united  by  a  common  allegiance  to 
the  Crown,  and  freely  associated  as  members  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  That  “  association  ”  was  no 
empty  word  to  him,  he  showed  in  his  speech  at  Pretoria  on 
returning  from  the  Conference.  “  There  is  nothing  ”,  he 
said,  ”  to  prevent  the  most  ardent  protagonist  of  national 
liberty  from  being  at  the  same  time  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
Empire  and  of  co-operation  with  the  Empire  as  now  accepted 
by  the  Imperial  Conference 

From  that  position  General  Hertzog  has  never  wavered, 
despite  gibes  from  the  opposition  and  doubts  from  his  own 
supporters.  In  South  Africa  itself,  politics  have  inevitably 
become  unreal  with  the  removal  of  the  only  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  parties.  But  in  external  relations,  and 
particularly  where  Imperial  co-operation  is  concerned,  the 
attitude  taken  up  by  the  Prime  Minister  has  made  certain  a 
continuity  of  useful  consultation  between  South  Africa  and 
the  sister  nations  in  the  British  Commonwealth,  irrespective 
of  the  political  party  in  power.  Although,  as  we  shall  see. 
South  Africa  of  all  the  Dominions  has  probably  the  least  to 
hope  for  as  the  result  of  the  Economic  Conference,  her  repre¬ 
sentation  at  Ottawa  has  been  taken  for  granted  That  would 
not  have  been  so  seven  years  ago.  The  major  constitutional 
obstacle  has  disappeared. 


Ill 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  from  South 
Africa’s  willingness  to  co-operate  that  she  anticipates  taking 
any  major  part  in  the  economic  discussions  at  Ottawa  between 
the  member  states  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Co-operation  set  up  by  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1930  was  occupied  by  an  examination  of  the  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  quota  for  Dominion  wheat  milled  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  view  of  recent  legislation  in  this  country 
it  seems  fairly  certain  that  the  conversations  at  Ottawa  will 
once  again  be  directed  largely  to  the  discussion  of  this  topic. 
Obviously  South  Africa,  a  wheat  importing  country,  and  a 
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small  one  at  that,  will  have  little  interest  in  it.  In  what  other 
questions  is  her  co-operation  likely  to  prove  more  effective  ? 
How  can  the  rest  of  the  Empire  help  her  export  trade  ?  As  an 
exporter  of  raw  materials,  anxious  to  find  markets  in  all  the 
principal  industrial  countries,  what  steps  can  South  Africa 
take  to  encourage  British  exports  into  her  own  territory, 
without  disturbing  her  own  relations  with  foreign  countries 
buying  from  her  ? 

Turn  first  to  the  general  question  of  the  South  African 
customs  tariff  and  the  possibilities  of  Imperial  Preference. 
The  willingness  of  General  Hertzog  to  undertake  at  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1930  that  South  Africa  would  not 
reduce  the  existing  preferential  margins  accorded  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  three  years,  subject  to  the  United 
Kingdom  giving  the  same  undertaking,  marks  a  change  in  her 
attitude  towards  Imperial  Preference.  The  change  will  be 
better  appreciated  if  the  tariff  record  of  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  is  first  rehearsed. 

In  its  first  Budget  in  1925  the  new  Government  carried  out 
a  complete  revision  of  the  tariff  and  of  the  whole  basis  of 
preference.  In  less  than  six  months  from  their  appointment, 
its  tariff  advisers,  themselves  ardent  supporters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  eager  to  implement  its  slogan  of  “  South  Africa  First  ”, 
devised  an  entirely  new  tariff  classification,  doubled  the  number 
of  tariff  items,  and  fixed  new  maximum  and  minimum  rates, 
with  the  simple  aims  in  view  of  providing  adequate  protection 
for  Union  industries  and  admitting  raw  materials  as  freely  as 
revenue  considerations  would  permit.  The  general  effect  was 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  average  level  of  duties.  The 
necessary  legislation  passed  through  the  House  with  great 
speed  and  little  opposition,  for  there  was  a  complete  absence  of 
organization  at  that  time  in  the  country  for  prompt  and  expert 
examination  of  the  detail  of  a  tariff  schedule. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principle  underlying  the  proposed 
use  of  the  new  “  two-decker  ”  tariff  for  purposes  of  treaty 
negotiation,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  whole  basis  of  Imperial 
Preference,  came  in  for  considerable  criticism.  Hitherto,  with 
a  few  exceptions  on  commodities  subject  to  special  rates  or 
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admitted  free,  the  preference  allowance  was  a  flat  rebate  of 
three  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  extent  to  which  that  allow¬ 
ance  actually  served  the  purpose  of  diverting  trade  is  problema¬ 
tical.  No  doubt  its  existence  was  sufficient  to  make  automatic 
the  placing  of  some  business  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand  it  certainly  involved  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue 
to  the  South  African  Treasury  in  the  form  of  rebates  on 
imports  which  in  any  case  would  have  come  from  the  same 
source.  The  new  arrangement  of  1925  followed  Canadian  and 
Australian  practice  in  adjusting  the  amount  of  the  preference 
to  the  commodity,  abolishing  it  where  its  existence  had  no 
effect  on  the  direction  of  trade  and  increasing  it  in  one  or  two 
instances  up  to  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  making  the  change, 
the  Nationalist  Government  frankly  indulged  its  anti-imperial 
sentiment  by  declaring  its  intention  to  place  the  preference  as 
far  as  possible  upon  a  quid  pro  quo  basis.  The  revised  scale 
reduced  the  total  rebate  granted  to  Great  Britain  from  £860,000 
(estimated)  in  1924,  to  about  £300,000  (compared  with 
£200,000  then  granted  by  the  United  Kingdom  on  South 
African  produce),  and  that  granted  to  the  Dominions  from 
£90,000  to  £50,000.  We  shall  see  in  a  moment  how  loth 
South  Africa  would  be  to  see  the  United  Kingdom  apply  this 
same  quid  pro  quo  principle  to-day. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  debate  on  the  use  of  the  two-decker 
tariff  for  treaty  negotiation  it  transpired  that  the  Government 
intended  not  to  extend  automatically  to  the  United  Kingdom 
the  concessions  which  she  might  grant  to  foreign  countries 
as  part  of  most-favoured-nation  agreements,  although  prefer¬ 
ential  rates  were  to  be  reserved  on  certain  commodities  solely 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  Opposition  was  naturally  directed 
especially  against  this  intention.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
British  interpretation  of  most-favoured-nation  agreements, 
and  it  seemed  strange  treatment  to  accord  to  a  sister  member 
of  the  Commonwealth  which  in  its  own  commercial  agree¬ 
ments  with  foreign  countries  make  it  possible  for  the  Dominions 
to  share  the  advantages  derived  without  further  bargaining  on 
their  part.  The  Nationalist  Government,  despite  the  protests 
of  its  own  press,  eventually  displayed  that  same  reasonableness 
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as  was  to  be  exhibited  by  General  Hertzog  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  in  the  following  year,  and  announced  that  the 
United  Kingdom  would  receive  unconditional  most-favoured¬ 
nation  treatment  in  all  cases. 

Three  years  later,  in  1928,  a  new  storm  of  protest  was 
aroused  by  the  announcement  of  the  negotiation  of  the  first  of 
these  treaties  with  Germany.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  of  1924,  South 
Africa  enjoyed  the  full  advantages  in  the  German  market, 
subject,  however,  on  account  of  South  Africa’s  failure  formally 
to  adhere,  to  termination  by  Germany  at  three  months’  notice. 
The  objection  raised  to  the  new  treaty  was  not  against  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  negotiated,  for  it  was  in  the  form 
suggested  by  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926  and  had  been 
the  subject  of  consultation  with  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
against  the  important  limitation  that  it  placed  upon  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  additional  preference  exclusively  to  members  of  the 
British  Commonwealth.  On  commodities  specifically 
scheduled  in  existing  legislation  the  amount  of  preferences 
could  be  increased  without  limit,  but  if  new  preferences  were 
granted  upon  commodities  not  there  enumerated  the  same 
privileges  must  also  be  granted  to  Germany,  so  long  as  the 
treaty  (which  was  originally  to  run  for  two  years,  thereafter  to 
be  subject  to  six  months’  notice)  remains  in  force.  It  is 
important  to  notice,  so  far  as  Ottawa  is  concerned,  that  this 
treaty  still  does  remain  in  force. 


Throughout  the  discussions  of  the  preference  provisions  of 
the  1925  tariff,  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  Germany,  and 
of  South  Africa’s  future  part  in  Imperial  Conferences,  the  one 
central  question  is  the  scope  for  the  useful  extension  of  prefer¬ 
ential  arrangements.  It  is  not  generally  realized  how  little 
South  Africa  can  offer  or  hope  to  receive.  At  the  time  of  the 
1925  changes  the  prospects  of  an  extension  were  particularly 
small.  There  was  no  suggestion  that  important  articles  were 
omitted  from  the  list  on  which  South  Africa  herself  allowed 
rebates  to  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  British  side,  the 
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preferences  granted  to  South  African  produce  affected  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  her  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Labour  Government  had  whittled  them  down  in  1924, 
and  Mr.  Churchill’s  Budget  of  1925  gave  effect  only  to  such 
parts  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1923  as  involved  no  new  duties.  The  preference  on  dried 
and  preserved  fruit,  tobacco,  wine  and  sugar  then  applied  to 
less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  South  Africa’s  total 
exports.  Gold,  wool  and  diamonds  comprised  two-thirds  of 
the  total,  and  preference  could  do  nothing  for  them.  The 
ruling  that  no  new  duties  could  be  applied  prevented  even  the 
slight  advantage  that  might  have  been  given  to  South  Africa 
by  taxing  the  imports  of  hides  and  skins,  maize  and  fresh  fruit 
from  suppliers  in  such  countries  as  the  Argentine.  Those  who 
pressed  for  a  development  of  preference  in  South  Africa’s 
favour  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926  were  out  of  touch 
with  the  elementary  facts  of  South  Africa’s  economic  position. 

In  1930,  however,  the  position  had  changed  in  some  measure. 
Gold  alone  made  up  fifty  per  cent,  of  South  Africa’s  exports 
in  1929,  and  thirteen  per  cent,  was  diamonds.  Wool  and 
mohair  between  them  made  up  one-sixth  of  the  total,  but  the 
only  effective  competition  in  the  merino  market  was  from 
Australia,  and  preference  was  useless  against  that.  It  was 
equally  useless  to  count  upon  tariffs  against  foreign  supplies 
of  raw  materials  such  as  wattle  bark,  cotton,  metals  and 
minerals,  or  against  feedstuffs  such  as  maize.  The  increase  in 
the  trade  in  fresh  fruit,  eggs,  butter  and  sugar,  on  the  other 
hand,  raised  expectations  that  a  still  more  rapid  expansion 
might  be  secured  if  the  United  Kingdom  could  be  induced  to 
impose  a  tariff  on  foreign  supplies,  or,  in  the  case  of  sugar, 
increase  the  amount  of  the  existing  preference.  The  British 
Government  intimated,  however,  to  the  assembled  Conference 
in  London  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  increase  the  tariffs  on 
imported  food. 

In  1930  already.  South  Africa  was  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
depression  upon  her  import  and  export  trade  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  whole  question  of  the  relative  values  of  preferences 
granted  and  preferences  received  had  been  transformed.  The 
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decline  in  the  value  of  her  exports  gave  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  her  foothold  in  overseas  markets  a  new  importance. 
In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  preference  secured  by  South  Africa 
in  the  British  market  was  particularly  substantial.  The  total 
value  of  the  sugar  export  was  not  large — about  ;£  1,200 ,000  in 
1929 — but  it  was  growing  rapidly  and  even  on  this  small 
amount  the  value  of  the  preference  was  nearer  £750,000  than 
£500,000.  Bearing  in  mind  the  anxiety  of  the  Nationalist 
party  to  placate  Natal,  the  sugar  preference  alone  explains 
General  Hertzog’s  readiness  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1930  to  agree  with  the  United  Kingdom  that  existing  prefer¬ 
ences  should  not  be  reduced  for  three  years.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  South  Africa  will  not  press  at  Ottawa  her  1925 
policy  of  adjusting  all  preferences  to  a  quid  pro  quo  basis. 

Since  the  Imperial  Conference  the  economic  position  in 
South  Africa  has  not  improved.  Exports  have  declined 
steadily  from  £96  millions  of  merchandise  and  gold  in  1929 
to  £82  millions  in  1930  and  £71  millions  in  1931.  Imports 
(and  therefore  the  value  of  the  preferences  South  Africa  allows 
to  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth)  have  fallen  by  a  still  greater 
percentage.  From  £84  millions  in  1929  they  fell  to  £65 
millions  in  1930  and  to  £53  millions  last  year. 

If  it  is  clear,  then,  that  South  Africa  will  be  satisfied  at 
Ottawa  if  she  can  secure  the  stabilization  of  existing  preference 
arrangements  for  a  further  term  after  1933,  the  problem  that 
presents  itself  is  that  of  deciding  what  she  has  to  offer,  if  it 
should  come  to  a  question  of  bargaining.  She  can  clearly 
increase  the  amount  of  her  preference  rebates,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  could  thereby  be  made  to  serve  better  their 
purpose  of  diverting  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom  without 
imposing  an  impossible  burden  upon  the  South  African 
finances.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  becomes  a  question  of 
widening  the  range  of  commodities  upon  which  exclusive 
preferences  are  granted,  the  commercial  treaty  with  Germany 
clearly  stands  in  the  way.  That  treaty  is  for  two  reasons  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  present  South  African  Government ;  it 
indulges  her  newly  acquired  sense  of  national  independence, 
and  it  represents  an  attempt  to  widen  the  industrial  market  for 
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her  production  of  raw  materials.  The  South  African  delegates 
may  be  expected  to  prefer  to  extend  any  new  concessions  to 
all  most  favoured  nations. 

The  new  and  unexpected  complication  to  be  faced  in  the 
Ottawa  discussions  is  that  provided  by  recent  monetary 
developments.  The  departure  of  England  from  the  gold 
standard  last  autumn  has  created  a  host  of  new  difficulties  for 
South  Africa,  apart  from  the  losses  sustained  by  the  South 
African  Reserve  Bank  on  its  large  London  balances.  Faced 
already,  on  account  of  the  world  fall  in  prices  of  raw  materials, 
with  a  sharp  decline  in  the  value  of  her  exports,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  gold  standard  by  this  country  and  others  served 
to  accentuate  her  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand  the  purchasing 
power  of  her  principal  customers  was  automatically  reduced 
still  farther.  On  the  other  hand  her  endeavours  to  right  her 
own  balance  of  trade  by  hastening  the  process  of  cutting  down 
her  imports  were  neutralized  by  the  export  bounty  conferred 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  currencies  of  her  suppliers.  The 
South  African  Government  has  not  hesitated  to  act  in  order 
to  maintain  the  country  on  the  gold  standard,  and  to  check 
what  it  regards  as  dangerous  over-importation.  Anti-dumping 
duties  were  promptly  applied  against  imports  from  all  countries 
with  currencies  depreciated  by  more  than  ten  per  cent.,  the 
duty  to  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
import  at  the  actual  exchange  rate  and  at  a  currency  value 
ten  per  cent,  below  the  gold  parity.  At  the  same  time  the 
check  to  her  own  export  trade  was  countered,  and  imports 
further  restricted,  by  subsidies  financed  by  a  primage  duty  of 
five  per  cent,  on  all  imports,  recently  increased  by  another 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent.  It  will  clearly  be  in  South  Africa’s 
interest  at  Ottawa  to  support  as  strongly  as  she  can  the  proposal 
that  the  United  Kingdom  should  proceed,  at  whatever  new 
parity,  to  link  her  currency  definitely  once  more  to  the  gold 
standard.  The  fashion  of  dispensing  with  the  precious  metal 
which  contributes  at  the  present  time  more  than  one  half  of 
the  total  value  of  her  exports  is  one  which  South  Africa  should 
sternly  discourage. 
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A  Short  Story 
By  Gerald  Bullett 
I 

IT  was  understood  in  the  Croop  household  that  Grandpa 
Boydel  must  be  put  away.  The  hour  had  struck,  and  the 
family  were  making  ready  to  conduct  the  old  man  to  his 
destiny.  Alice,  an  undersized  child  of  eleven,  bent  over  a 
basin  half  filled  with  dirty  water,  sister  Maudie  at  her  elbow 
waiting  with  dull-eyed  patience  to  succeed  her  in  the  use  of 
the  greasy  flannel ;  Charles  the  younger,  with  an  arm  round 
the  shoulder  of  his  twin-brother  Alfie,  stood  staring  at  the 
unwitting  cause  of  this  excitement ;  and  their  mother,  while 
giving  suck  to  her  two-year  old  baby-girl,  kept  a  sharp  eye  on 
everything  that  went  forward.  The  room  was  bare  of  decora¬ 
tion,  the  walls  peeling,  the  floor  covered  with  odd  bits  of  worn 
linoleum.  It  contained  a  large  iron  bedstead,  which  at  night 
accommodated  half  the  family  and  by  day  served  as  something 
to  sit  on  ;  a  deal  table  crowded  with  saucepans,  dishes,  and 
dirty  crockery  ;  and  three  rickety  cane  chairs.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  pungent  with  humanity. 

Grandpa  Boydel  was  old,  older  than  his  age.  His  eyes  had 
grown  bigger,  his  nose  sharper,  his  cheeks  more  sunken. 
Rheumatism  had  gnarled  and  bent  him,  working  unseen,  with 
subtle  fingers,  to  make  of  that  cunning  mechanism  of  bone  and 
muscle  and  sinew  a  conventional  emblem  of  old  age.  But 
there  was  still  eighteen  months  to  run  before  he  would  be 
qualified  for  a  state  pension,  and  it  had  long  been  a  matter  of 
anxious  calculation  for  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Croop,  whether  that 
“  little  bit  of  extra  ”  was  worth  so  much  waiting  for.  The 
phrase  was  a  euphemism  born  of  the  fact  that  Liz  Croop  had 
seen  better  days,  days  when  an  extra  ten  shillings  a  week  had 
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been  not  quite  the  gigantic  sum,  the  impossible  affluence,  that 
it  now  seemed  to  her.  Looking  back  on  those  days,  which 
she  had  owed  in  fact  to  this  very  father  of  hers,  she  exaggerated 
her  former  dignity,  especially  in  conversation,  until  credulous 
neighbours  might  have  supposed  that  an  exiled  queen  had  come 
to  dwell  among  them.  But  since  the  day  when  a  Covent 
Garden  porter  had  got  her  into  trouble,  she  had  not  had  much 
time  for  looking  back,  though  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  an 
habitual  self-pity.  “  A  narder- working  little  woman  you 
wouldn’t  find,”  she  told  the  Social  Worker  who  called  to 
inquire  after  her  comfort.  “  And  he  goes  on  at  me  something 
crool.”  No,  she  had  not  had  much  time  for  reflection,  for 
Charley  Croop,  having  got  her  into  trouble  once,  and  married 
her  for  his  sins,  had  been  getting  her  into  trouble  (though  she 
did  not  now  call  it  that)  with  appalling  regularity  ever  since. 
She  got  out  of  these  troubles  as  best  and  as  often  as  she  could, 
but  eight  stubborn  souls  had  contrived,  nevertheless,  to  get 
themselves  born  of  her,  and  five  of  these  eight — three  girls 
and  two  gaunt  little  boys — had  survived.  With  these  pledges 
of  Charley’s  affection,  with  Grandpa,  and  with  Charley  himself 
when  he  was  not  otherwise  occupied,  she  lived  in  two  rooms 
of  a  large  brick  warren  on  the  south  side  of  Liberty  Street  in 
Whitechapel.  Two  rooms,  when,  but  for  Grandpa,  they 
might  perhaps  have  made  do  with  one.  There  was  no  chance 
of  that  now,  for  another  little  Croop  was  kicking  in  her  womb, 
and  eight  in  one  room  was  more  than  the  authorities  permitted. 
And  Charley,  too,  was  a  difficulty.  Charley  liked  room  to 
move  in.  “  Too  ’andy  with  ’is  ’ands,  miss,”  she  told  the 
Social  Worker.  “  See  what  he  done  to  me  larse  night.  And 
all  because  I  got  a  new  blouse  on.  ‘  Take  that  thing  orf,*he  says, 
‘  and  bloody  sharp,*  he  says.  *  Want  to  make  yourself  pretty,  do 
yer,*  he  says.  And  then  he  fetches  me  one  on  the  side  of 
the  *ead.  And  I’m  sure,”  Mrs.  Croop  ended  plaintively, 
“  I  never  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  *  *Ave  a  bit  of  pity, 
Charley,*  I  says.  But  would  *e  ?  Not  *im.  *  Take  that  bleeder 
orf,*  he  says,  ‘  and  bloody  sharp  about  it.*  And  the  things  he 
called  me — I  dursn*t  tell  you  *arf.  Tain*t  for  myself  I  mind, 
miss,  but  *s  not  nice  for  the  chooldren,  miss.  Is  it,  miss  ? 
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Taint  what  I  bin  used  to,  any’ow,  sech  foul-mouthed  talk  !  ** 
Mrs.  Croop  was  accused,  by  her  prouder  and  less  expansive 
neighbours,  of  “  sucking  up  to  the  gentry.”  She  was  a  woman 
who  enjoyed  sympathy  and  was  ready  to  get  what  she  could  in 
exchange  for  interesting  confidences.  She  did  not,  however, 
confide  to  any  stranger  her  plans  for  the  disposal  of  Grandpa 
Boydel.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  about  that ;  Charley 
agreed  with  her  ;  and  it  would  be  time  enough  to  talk  when  it 
was  all  over  and  done  with.  It  was  clearly  no  use  waiting  any 
longer  for  that  wonderful  little  bit  of  extra.  The  odds  were 
that  Grandpa  would  take  good  care  to  eat  his  pension  when  he 
got  it ;  more  probably  still  he  would  take  and  die  before  he 
became  entitled  to  draw  it ;  and  anyhow  it  was  impossible  to 
wait  any  longer.  For  Grandpa  himself  had  become  impossible. 
Liz  had  done  her  duty  by  him.  She  had  looked  after  him  with 
daughterly  devotion  ever  since — three  years  ago — he  had 
become  incapacitated  for  work.  She  had  drudged  and  saved, 
a  halfpenny  here  and  a  halfpenny  there,  to  support  this  extra 
burden  ;  Charley,  who  was  easy-going  enough  when  sober, 
had  made  no  protest ;  and  the  poorhouse  had  never  been  so 
much  as  mentioned.  She  was  fond  of  the  old  man,  and  a 
little  in  awe  of  him  still ;  it  was  nice  to  have  a  bit  of  company 
of  an  evening ;  and  so  long  as  he  did  what  he  was  told  and 
didn’t  try  to  interfere  she  could  put  up  with  him  well  enough. 
If  his  uselessness  got  on  her  nerves,  if  his  grumbling  wearied 
her  and  his  occasional  hashes  of  contempt  made  her  feel  small 
and  resentful  like  the  child  she  had  once  been,  she  nevertheless 
bore  with  him  patiently.  But  this  last  manifestation  was  too 
much.  And  now,  moreover,  was  her  chance  to  be  rid  of  a 
nuisance.  Even  when  eating  her  bread  he  had  retained  his 
masterful  manners.  He  had  never  (she  fancied)  ceased  to 
regard  her  as  an  unpromising  child.  And  now  the  tables  were 
turned.  He  was  the  child,  and  she  was  in  authority.  For  weeks 
past  he  had  sat  moodily  in  his  corner,  lost  in  a  dull  dream. 
His  large  blue  eyes  were  empty  of  recognition ;  his  hands 
groped  aimlessly  in  front  of  him  ;  he  dribbled,  and  dropped  his 
food,  and  seldom  answered  when  spoken  to,  and  then  without 
intelligence.  In  short.  Grandpa  had  lost  his  wits,  declared 
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Mrs.  Croop,  and  there  was  no  doing  anything  with  him.  He 
must  be  put  away.  It  was  sad  but  exciting ;  the  children,  in 
their  quiet  way,  enjoyed  the  sense  of  impending  crisis  ;  and 
Mrs.  Croop  thought  eagerly  of  her  coming  release. 

“  He’ll  be  ever  so  nice  and  comfortable  where  he’s  going,” 
she  assured  her  children.  “  Crysake  stop  that  snivelling, 
Alfie,  or  I’ll  skin  the  bloody  back  orf  of  yer !  ”  She  cuffed 
Alfie  vigorously.  “  Ever  so  comfortable,  he  will.  Won’t  you, 
Grandpa  ?  Eh  ?  Now,  Alice,  my  gal,  be  quick  and  get  that 
face  washed  if  you  want  to  come  to  the  tramlines  to  see  your 
Grandpa  orf.  Don’t  stand  there  gaping.  J’ear  me  ?  And  you, 
Maudie,  can  take  and  give  ’im  a  wipe  down,  see  ?  Got  your 
boots  on.  Grandpa  ?  Thass  right.” 

II 

Muddled  but  not  too  unhappy,  heedless  of  everything 
external  and  quite  unaware  of  the  fate  in  store  for  him.  Grandpa 
Boydel  sat  quiet  in  his  corner.  For  longer  now  than  he  could 
easily  remember,  his  private  being,  the  city  of  himself,  had  been 
strangely  secluded  from  the  outer  world,  walled  round  with 
quietness.  All  sounds  were  agreeably  dimmed  ;  he  missed, 
and  was  glad  to  miss,  the  scraping  of  the  children’s  chairs  on 
the  floor,  the  baby’s  howling,  the  strident  voice  of  his  daughter 
enjoining  good  behaviour.  The  street  noises  that  had  irked 
him  for  so  long — the  shouting  and  the  rumble — were  now 
ended.  It  was  as  if  those  hitherto  snorting,  roaring  vehicles 
were  being  moved  by  magic  over  a  road  of  silk ;  he  watched 
them  from  the  window,  and  marvelled.  Days  were  no  longer 
wearisome  ;  he  had  defeated  weariness  by  surrendering  to  it, 
troubling  no  more  to  assert  himself  against  a  world  insolently 
loud  and  young.  Nights  held  no  terrors  :  even  the  long  hours 
of  waking  were  quiet  and  drowsy  and  filled  with  dreams,  and 
the  snoring  of  Alfie  and  Charles,  who  shared  his  bed,  could 
not  disturb  this  new-found  privacy.  His  sense  of  smell  was 
also  dulled — merciful  dispensation  to  a  man  who  must  spend 
his  last  years  cabined  with  the  Croops.  At  first  these  un¬ 
expected  immunities  had  been  unwelcome  ;  their  gradual 
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approach  had  made  him  uneasy  and  short-tempered,  and  the 
shock  of  their  sudden  final  completion  had  puzzled  and 
frightened  him.  But  he  soon  came  to  terms  with  the  change, 
and  learned  to  take  a  secret  satisfaction  in  it.  Deaf,  that’s  me. 
Deaf  as  a  post.  When  he  realized  the  comfort  of  it  he  began 
to  think  himself  rather  clever  to  be  deaf.  There  was  no  one 
and  nothing  in  the  world  worth  listening  to,  so  why  worry  ? 
But  even  this  gleam  of  vanity,  this  glancing  reference  to  an 
outer  world,  became,  as  the  silent  days  went  on,  muffled  out 
of  existence  ;  and  deafness,  itself  forgotten,  was  at  last  no  more 
than  a  screen  against  which  the  drama  of  memory  and  dream 
incessantly  moved.  He  forgot  the  world  ;  he  withdrew  into 
himself,  which  was  his  past ;  images  long  lost  came  crowding 
upon  him,  so  that  in  time  not  only  were  the  surrounding  voices 
mute,  but  the  faces  of  his  own  people  were  strange  in  his  sight. 
When  Liz  approached  him  with  mouthing  gestures,  he  averted 
his  eyes  distastefully,  asking  of  memory  :  “  Who  is  this  woman, 
and  why  am  I  here  with  her  ?  ”  And  by  emptying  his  sight  of 
her  he  made  her  vanish,  so  that  she  had  at  last,  she  and  her 
children  with  her,  no  more  substance  than  the  fancies  with 
which  he  peopled  the  hospitable  silence.  Once  or  twice  he 
went  so  far  as  to  wonder  if  he  were  dead  and  disembodied, 
and  with  groping  fingers  he  questioned  the  air  about  him  ; 
but  the  shooting  pains  in  his  head  distracted  him  from  such 
theories  as  that,  and  sent  him  grumbling  to  his  accustomed 
corner.  There,  when  the  pains  subsided,  he  could  lapse  back 
into  the  odd  disjointed  story  of  himself,  a  panorama  of  which 
he  did  not  stop  to  ask  the  meaning.  He  was  lost,  lost  to  him¬ 
self  :  he  could  not  have  told  you  so  much  as  his  name.  But 
the  clock  of  his  life  had  become  erratic,  now  reversing  its 
movement,  now  jerking  erratically  from  one  point  to  another, 
so  that  vital  moments  were  restored  to  him  in  a  series  of  sharp, 
bright,  musical  sensations  :  a  day  in  the  country  as  a  child  ; 
a  summer’s  night ;  the  touch  of  a  girl’s  hair  on  his  face  ; 
a  thrashing  from  his  father  ;  ecstasy,  anguish,  a  young  woman 
lying  marbled  in  her  coffin  ;  and  a  voice  that  kept  saying 
again  and  again,  quite  unmeaningly  :  “  Saturday  drill.” 

“  Whatcher  say.  Grandpa  ?  ”  screamed  Liz,  with  sudden 
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impatience.  Arms  akimbo  she  bent  towards  him  menacingly, 
putting  her  face  close  to  his.  He  turned  his  eyes  away, 
muttering.  “  Oh,  lumme,”  said  Liz  ;  “  you  and  your  blasted 
Saturday  drill !  ”  Remembering  that  he  was  to  be  put  away, 
and  this  very  morning,  she  yielded  to  a  kindlier  impulse  and 
added  with  jocular  humour  :  “  Want  to  go  for  a  souljer,  do 
yer  ?  No,  it’s  the  Loony  Bin  for  you,  pore  old  sod  !  ”  Sad 
though  it  was,  the  prospect  cheered  her.  Her  glance  flashed 
round  the  room  as  she  made  her  final  dispositions.  “  Alfie  and 
Charley  are  to  stay  ’ere.  Now  ’old  yer  noise,  Alfie,  or  I’ll  ’it 
yer.  Maudie  comes  with  me.  See,  Maudie  ?  And  Alice ’ll 
come  as  fur  as  the  tram  with  us  and  that’s  all.  You’re  to  come 
back,  Alice,  and  give  an  eye  to  Baby.  See  Thass  right.” 

Grandpa  Boydel  found  himself  being  persuaded  to  stand  up. 
The  woman  was  shouting  at  him.  The  little  girls  looked 
excited  and  self-important :  they  were  ready  for  the  outing. 
The  little  boys  could  do  nothing  but  stare.  He  could  hear 
nothing  of  what  the  woman  said,  and  cared  nothing.  Not 
troubling  his  head  with  questions  and  answers,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  out  of  the  room,  and  down  the  stairs,  and  into 
the  sunlit  squalor  of  Liberty  Street. 

Ill 

It  was  a  pleasant  morning  for  a  walk,  but  within  five  minutes 
of  the  setting-out  Grandpa  Boydel  was  wishing  himself  home 
again  in  his  dingy  corner.  The  crisp  April  air  stung  him  into 
a  higher  degree  of  wakefulness  than  he  had  known  for  weeks, 
and  the  unaccustomed  exercise  quickened  his  slow  blood.  He 
began  to  be  nettled  by  a  suspicion,  dimly  formed,  that  he  was 
being  led  back,  against  his  own  desire,  to  a  life  that  he  had 
been  glad  to  leave.  This  shrill  woman  and  these  large-eyed 
hungry  children,  they  would  not  let  him  rest,  but  must  be  for 
ever  urging  him  on  with  impatient  or  coaxing  gestures.  They 
dragged  at  his  arms  ;  they  shouted  ;  he  could  see  them 
shouting.  And  when  he  wanted  to  sit  down  in  the  road  and 
forget  everything,  forget  this  new-minted  morning  and  return 
to  his  world  within,  they  all  three  pressed  savagely  upon  him. 
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and  held  him  up,  and  the  woman’s  face  became  an  angry 
grinning  mask.  His  bones  ached.  He  longed  to  lie  down 
and  be  at  rest.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  woman,  he  tried  to  send 
this  thought  to  her  across  the  chasm,  having,  in  this  silent 
world,  lost  the  habit  and  power  of  voluntary  speech.  He  saw 
her  mouthing  at  him  and  was  intolerably  puzzled.  She  drew 
back  a  step  ;  something  hit  him  in  the  face,  and  he  cowered 
away  from  it.  He  surrendered  ;  he  submitted  ;  his  legs  were 
set  in  motion  again,  and  after  a  weary  treadmill  dream  he  found 
himself  sitting  in  a  tram.  The  woman  was  at  his  side,  and  the 
elder  of  the  two  girls  stared  accusingly  at  him  from  the  opposite 
seat.  The  woman  was  red-eyed  ;  her  cheeks  were  smeared. 
“  Pore  father,  I  didn’t  ought  to  ’ave  ’it  ’im,”  thought  Liz  Croop. 
And  she  gave  him  a  quick,  sidelong  glance,  as  though  fearing 
that  he  might  suddenly  change  back  into  the  masterful  parent 
of  whom  she  had  once  stood  in  awe.  But  she  was  soon  herself 
again  and  mistress  of  the  situation.  “  We  want  to  get  orf  at 
the  orsepital,”  she  had  told  the  conductor.  And  now  she  rose, 
briskly  practical.  “  Kerm  on,  Maudie  !  Give  us  an  ’and  wiv 
Grandpa,  cantcher  !  ”  She  rebuked  her  children’s  offences 
before  they  were  committed  :  it  saved  time  afterwards.  “  Now, 
up  yer  come.  Grandpa  !  None  of  that  nonsense  this  time. 
J’ear  me  ?  ” 

He  did  not  hear  her,  but  it  was  all  one.  He  had  no  mind  to 
resist  her  now,  being  busy  with  his  thoughts.  Soon,  moreover, 
he  was  allowed  to  sit  down  again.  A  small  square  room  it 
was,  crowded  with  sick  people.  At  intervals  a  young  man  in 
a  white  overall  put  his  red  head  round  the  edge  of  the  inner 
door  and  said  cheerfully  :  “  Who’s  next  ?  ” 

One  by  one  the  numbers  diminished,  and  at  last  it  was 
Grandpa  Boydel’s  turn. 

“  Look  lively  !  ”  said  the  red-headed  young  man.  He  was 
a  cheerful  fellow  ;  he  found  life  endlessly  amusing.  “  Bring 
him  in  here  then  I  ”  Liz  and  her  Maudie  led  their  prisoner 
into  the  surgery.  “  Now,  what’s  wrong  with  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  ?  Rheumatism  ?  Pains  in  the  head  ?  Speak  up,  uncle  !  ” 

Mrs.  Croop  intervened.  “  We  want  to  put  him  away,  sir. 
He’s  loony,  sir,  pore  old  soul.  That’s  ’ow  it  is,  sir.” 
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“  Oh,  so  that’s  it,”  said  the  young  man.  He  waited  to  hear 
more. 

“  He  don’t  reckernize  us,  sir.  Not  one  of  us.  And  I’ve 
been  a  good  girl  to  him,  as  Gawd’s  my  judge.  Don’t  answer 
when  spoke  to,  and  his  ’abits  ain’t  so  nice  either.  Tisn’t  safe 
for  my  girls,  that’s  what  I  say.  I’m  sure  I  done  my  best  for 
*im,  but  Saturday  drill  is  all  he’ll  answer  when  spoke  to — if 
you  ever  heard  of  sech  a  thing  !  It  don’t  make  sense  to  me 
and  I  can’t  do  wiv  *im  any  longer,  and  that’s  Gaw’s  troof. 
Not  safe  in  our  beds,  we  ain’t  I  ” 

“  You  mean  he’s  violent  ?  ” 

”  Beg  pardon,  sir  ?  ” 

”  Has  he  been  attacking  you  ?  Misbehaving  himself  ?  ” 

“  ’E  don’t  answer  when  spoke  to,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Croop, 
impatient  of  these  sophistries.  “You  can  see  for  yerself  he 
don’t  answer,”  she  whined. 

“  Right  you  are  !  ”  said  the  young  man,  with  extreme  cheer¬ 
fulness.  ”  Now  just  step  into  the  other  room,  you  two.  And 
I’ll  call  you  when  I  want  you.” 

So  Grandpa  Boydel  was  left  alone  with  this  red-headed  young 
man,  and  his  chance  of  a  rest  was  further  off  than  ever.  This 
did  not  much  distress  him,  for  even  his  apathy  was  now  in 
danger  of  defeat.  He  frowned,  averting  his  eyes  ;  but  this 
new  tormentor  was  not  to  be  put  off  by  tricks  of  that  kind. 
The  patient  was  kept  very  busy.  He  was  made  to  sit  down, 
made  to  stand  up,  made  to  sit  down  again.  Questions  were 
bawled  at  him  ;  he  shook  his  head.  He  became  frightened, 
wondering  whether  this  young  man,  like  Liz,  would  lose 
patience  with  him  and  slap  his  face ;  but,  except  for  a  smart 
blow  above  the  knee-cap  with  the  edge  of  his  hand,  the  young 
man  offered  him  no  violence.  Nor  did  he  appear  to  be  im¬ 
patient  :  his  slight  frown  did  not  suggest  anger.  He  approached 
his  patient’s  ears  with  an  electric  torch  as  small  as  a  small 
pencil  .  .  .  and  three  minutes  later  a  second  young  man 
appeared  from  nowhere,  a  curious  little  dish  was  held  against 
the  side  of  Grandpa  Boydel’s  neck,  and  Red  Head  got  to  work 
with  a  syringe. 

The  patient  bleated. 
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“  A  bit  too  warm  for  you  ?  ”  said  the  operator.  “  Sorry. 
But  we*re  breaking  through.”  He  refilled  his  syringe, 
whistling  with  satisfaction. 

Grandpa  Boy  del  sat  alone  in  his  silence.  But  ruthless  war 
was  being  waged  on  that  sanctuary.  The  roar  of  water  in  his 
ears  became  punctuated  by  a  tearing  and  a  crackling ;  and 
then,  suddenly,  it  was  as  if  the  whole  earth  went  up  in  one 
hideous  explosion.  The  world,  with  its  trampling  feet,  its 
blare  of  trumpets,  its  multitudinous  drums,  rushed  in  upon 
him.  His  ears  were  open. 

“  Now  for  the  other  one,”  said  the  young  man.  “  A  bath 
wouldn’t  hurt  you,  uncle,  if  you  kept  yourself  warm  afterwards. 
I’d  try  one  if  I  were  you.  D’you  know,”  he  added  confiden¬ 
tially,  ”  there’s  enough  wax  in  these  ears  of  yours  to  stock  a 
beehive.  Or  was,  a  moment  ago.” 

Grandpa  Boy  del  smiled  vaguely,  and  shook  his  head.  He 
was  dazed  after  his  long  swift  journey  ;  dazed,  like  a  man 
just  emerged  from  a  dark  and  quiet  pit.  The  world  was  loud 
around  him  :  it  would  take  a  little  getting  used  to.  ”  How  did 
I  get  here,  sir  ?  ”  he  ventured  to  ask.  The  sound  of  his  voice 
astonished  him. 

”  Hi,  you  ! — you  can  come  in  now,”  shouted  the  red¬ 
headed  young  man,  putting  away  his  syringe.  ”  The  old 
gentleman’s  asking  for  you.”  A  gasp,  a  sniff,  and  the  two 
Croops  came  shuffling  in.  ”  Here  he  is,  right  as  a  trivet !  ” 
cried  the  young  man,  greeting  them  boisterously.  ”  Under¬ 
nourished,  of  course.  But  that  goes  without  saying.”  He 
laughed  ;  for  it  was  no  use  being  mournful  about  it. 

‘‘  Whadjer  mean  ?  ”  demanded  Mrs.  Croop,  with  an  ugly 
look.  ”  Jou  mean  to  say - ” 

“  He’s  fine.  He’ll  do.  You  can  take  him  home.  That’s 
what  I  mean,”  said  the  young  man.  ”  Very  difficult  case,”  he 
added,  with  a  wink  at  his  assistant.  ”  But  I’ve  dealt  with  it, 
so  off  you  go.  Good-bye,  uncle — don’t  forget  about  that  bath.” 

Mrs.  Croop  stared  at  Grandpa  Boydel,  and  the  decision 
with  which  he  returned  the  stare  unnerved  her.  All  too 
evidently,  a  father  had  been  restored  to  her.  ”  What,  better 
again.  Grandpa,  are  yer  ?  ”  she  said  timidly.  “  Fancy  that 
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now  !  ”  She  glanced  helplessly  round  the  room.  She  was 
beaten  :  there  was  nothing  fct  it  but  to  wait  for  that  little  bit 
of  extra.  “  Well,”  she  concluded  wearily,  “  you’d  better 
come  along  home  then,  I  s’pose.” 

Unsteadily  but  unaided.  Grandpa  Boydel  rose  to  his  feet. 
“  I’ll  come  when  I’m  ready,  my  gal,”  he  answered.  ”  And 
I  could  do  with  a  bite  of  food,  too.” 

In  single  file,  Liz  leading,  they  emerged  from  the  hospital. 
Maudie  Croop,  perplexed  in  the  extreme  by  this  drastic  change 
of  plan,  could  no  longer  withhold  a  question. 

‘‘  Muwer  !  ” 

“  What  is  it  now  ?  ” 

”  Ain’t  Grandpa  going  in  the  Loony  Bin,  muwer  ?  ” 

“  Eh  ?  ”  said  Grandpa  sharply. 

But  he  had  heard  the  question  imperfectly,  and  it  was  not 
repeated. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  POLICY  IN  EUROPE 


By  C.  F  Melville 


Events  in  Europe  have  been  moving  with  a  speed  which 
has  been  accelerated  by  the  pressure  of  economics  upon 
politics.  The  result  has  been  that  at  a  time  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  economic  stress  and  political  difficulty,  when  more 
than  ever  international  co-operation  becomes  essential,  the 
nations  have  for  the  most  part  forsaken  the  international  for 
the  national  conception  and  reverted  to  non-co-operation. 

This  breakdown  of  the  post-war  international  machinery 
has  been  remarkable  enough  ;  but  even  more  remarkable  has 
been  the  indifference  with  which  the  greater  part  of  humanity 
has  accepted  the  breakdown.  Events  such  as  the  German 
repudiation  of  Reparations,  the  failure  of  the  Danubian  Con¬ 
ference,  the  postponement  of  the  Reparations  Conference,  the 
inability  of  the  League  to  prevent  the  Sino- Japanese  conflict, 
and  the  imminent  breakdown  of  the  Disarmament  Conference 
— events  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as 
highly  sensational — are  now  received  with  a  fatalistic  shrug 
of  the  shoulders. 

Governments,  failing  to  keep  pace  with  events,  and  unable 
to  prevent  developments  from  running  past  their  policies, 
have  more  often  than  not  fallen  back  on  the  expedient  of  post¬ 
ponement.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  the  man-in-the- 
street  has  lost  faith  in  international  action,  and  now  gives  ear 
to  the  seductions  of  the  new  theories  of  political  self-interest, 
economic  autarchy,  and  the  narrower  nationalism.  A  situation 
to  be  deplored,  no  doubt,  but  one  that  it  is  best  to  face  and 
recognise  frankly. 

We  are  at  the  end  of  an  epoch.  What  might  be  termed  the 
Genevan  era — the  era  of  Briandism,  Locarno,  the  Kellogg 
Peace  Pact  and  the  ideology  of  the  League  of  Nations — all 
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that  is  now  virtually  at  an  end.  A  cycle  of  roughly  ten  years 
has  been  completed  and  the  first  phase  of  the  reorganized  post¬ 
war  Europe  has  run  its  course.  We  are  now  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era,  an  era  in  which  it  looks  as  though  each  nation  will 
be  for  itself  and  the  devil  will  take  the  hindmost. 

II 

The  key  to  this  new  situation  is  Germany.  It  is  in  Germany 
that  the  new  nationalistic  forces  are  moving  with  the  greatest 
momentum.  Writing  in  these  pages  some  years  ago  I  pie- 
dicted  that  German  foreign  policy  would  pass  through  the 
following  stages  :  (i)  Rhineland  Evacuation,  (2)  Reparations 
Repudiation,  (3)  the  Anschluss  (Austro- German  union),  (4) 
Eastern  Frontier  (Polish  Corridor)  revision.  The  first  and 
second  have  already  come  to  pass.  The  third  was  essayed  last 
year  and  was  only  temporarily  defeated  ;  and  it  will  be  essayed 
again.  The  last  is  already  looming  on  the  German  political 
horizon. 

Likewise,  writing  in  these  pages  before  the  death  of  the 
late  Dr.  Stresemann,  I  expressed  the  view — which  was  con¬ 
sidered  unorthodox,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  at  the  time — that 
the  author  of  Locarno  was  in  reality  a  better  German  nation¬ 
alist  than  the  professional  nationalists  who  reviled  him,  and 
that  his  foreign  policy  of  rapprochement  and  accommodation 
was  at  rock  bottom  a  surer  means  of  attaining  German  nation¬ 
alist  ends  than  the  more  crude  and  noisy  methods  of  those 
bearing  the  official  nationalist  label. 

The  accuracy  of  this  view  has  since  been  proved  pos¬ 
thumously  by  the  late  Dr.  Stresemann  himself.  There  has 
just  been  published  in  Germany  some  papers  of  Stresemann, 
including  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  ex-Crown  Prince  in 
1925.  In  this  letter  Dr.  Stresemann,  explaining  the  aims 
behind  his  foreign  policy,  says,  among  many  other  remarkable 
things,  the  following  : — 

In  my  opinion  Germany’s  foreign  policy  .  .  .  has  three  principal 
aims.  First,  the  solution  of  the  Rhine  question.  .  .  .  Secondly,  the 
protection  of  the  ten  to  twelve  million  Germans  now  under  foreign 
yoke.  Thirdly,  the  rectification  of  our  Eastern  frontiers,  the  retaking 
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of  Dantzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor,  and  the  modification  of  the  delim¬ 
itation  of  the  Upper  Silesian  frontier.  Later  on,  the  linking  up  of 
Austria  with  Germany.  ...  If  we  wish  to  attain  these  aims,  we  must 
use  all  our  efforts  to  do  so.  Hence  the  Pact  of  Security  which  should 
assure  us  peace,  our  Western  frontier  being  henceforth  guaranteed  by 
England  and  even,  if  Mussolini  joined  us,  by  Italy.  This  pact  demands 
relinquishment  on  our  part,  in  the  sense  that  we  renounce  an  armed 
conflict  with  France  to  reconquer  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  but  this  relinquish¬ 
ment  has  only  a  theoretical  interest  since  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
no  possibility  of  making  war  on  France.  ...  To  come  into  the  League 
of  Nations  does  not  mean  that  we  choose  the  West  and  turn  our  backs 
on  the  East.  .  .  .  We  cannot  either  be  mercenaries  of  England  on  the 
Continent,  as  some  think  certain,  nor  can  we  allow  ourselves  an  alliance 
with  Russia.  .  .  .  However,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  come  to  an 
understanding  on  another  basis  with  the  Russian  State  .  .  .  but  we 
have  no  intention  of  selling  ourselves  to  Western  Europe  by  coming 
into  the  League  of  Nations.  .  .  .  German  policy  should,  to  begin  with, 
follow  the  formula  which  Mettemich,  I  believe,  adopted  in  Austria 
after  1809,  i.e.,  not  to  show  one’s  hand  finassieren  ”  :  "  finasser  ”) 
and  so  to  disembarrass  oneself  of  momentous  decisions. 

Here  we  have  explained,  out  of  the  grave  as  it  were,  by 
Stresemann  himself,  the  genesis  of  Locarno,  the  obtaining  of 
security  on  the  West  in  order  to  arrive  safely  at  revision  on 
the  East,  together  with  a  hint  as  to  the  underground  collabor¬ 
ation  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  a  forecast  of  the  four  stages  of 
the  evolution  of  German  foreign  policy  to  which  I  have  referred 
above  (for  the  Stresemann  letter  also  touches  on  the  Repar¬ 
ations  question  ;  but  is  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety  here). 
Most  significant  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  use  of  the  word  ‘*finas~ 
sieren  ”,  of  which  the  French  equivalent  is  **  finasser  ”,  but  of 
which  the  English  equivalent  is  more  difficult  to  find. 
“  Not  to  show  one’s  hand  ”  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  expres¬ 
sion  of  it  in  our  own  tongue. 

It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ironical  instances  of  the  old 
adage  about  no  prophet  being  honoured  in  his  own  country, 
that  Stresemann,  the  greatest  German  statesman  and  most 
efficient  German  Nationalist  since  Bismarck,  the  man  who,  in 
pursuance  of  the  diplomatic  art  of  finassieren  used  the 
forms  of  rapprochement  and  conciliation  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  German  Nationalist  aims,  should  in  life  have  been 
reviled  by  the  less  subtle  nationalists  amongst  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  For  all  that  a  Hitler  may  shout  for  to-day,  or  a 
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Briining  accomplish,  was  made  possible  by  the  spadework  of 
Stresemann  in  the  heyday  of  his  policy  of  “  peace,  fulfilment 
and  reconciliation 

Ill 

To-day,  these  Nationalistic  forces  in  Germany  are  being 
generated  at  top  speed.  It  is  now  hardly  a  case,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  a  year  ago,  of  Dr.  Briining  pursuing  one  foreign  policy 
while  Herr  Hitler  demands  another.  As  a  British  diplomat 
put  it  to  me  recently.  Dr.  Briining  and  Herr  Hitler  stand  for 
virtually  the  same  thing  in  foreign  policy  ;  it  is  only  that 
Dr.  Briining  says  tactfully  what  Herr  Hitler  cries  hysterically. 
Whatever  the  chances  of  a  Nazis- Centre  Coalition  coming  to 
power  in  Germany  in  the  near  future — and,  since  the  result  of 
the  Prussian  elections,  the  admittance  of  the  Hitlerists  to  a 
share  in  the  government  cannot  be  postponed  indefinitely — 
Dr.  Briining  is  likely  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  and 
his  foreign  policy  is  now  defined  quite  clearly  in  terms  of 
Nationalistic  policy. 

That  this  is  the  case  will  be  placed  beyond  doubt  at  the 
Reparations  Conference  to  be  held  at  Lausanne  this  month. 
The  German  delegation  will  go  to  Lausanne  committed  to  the 
policy  of  repudiation  of  reparations  payments.  Six  months 
ago  Germany  was  amenable  to  a  plan  for  the  assessment  of  a 
final  sum  of  her  Reparations  indebtedness,  this  sum  to  be  paid 
to  the  Creditor  States  in  final  settlement  of  Reparations  in  the 
form  of  German  Railway  bonds.  This  plan  received  the 
benediction  of  the  British  Government  at  the  time — ^indeed, 
the  principal  inspiration  was  said  to  have  been  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England — and  highly  placed  circles  in  France 
were  also  favourably  disposed.  The  British  welcomed  the 
idea  because  it  offered  a  chance  of  carrying  out  the  British 
policy  of  a  “  clean  slate  ”  settlement  of  Reparations  (and 
Debts)  by  means  of  international  agreement  and  not  by 
unilateral  repudiation  ;  and  the  French  welcomed  it  because 
it  offered  the  chance  of  settling  the  Reparations  question  in 
fact,  whilst  retaining  it  in  principle.  It  was  all  a  question  of 
formula. 
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But  for  some  reason  or  other — probably  due  to  causes  which 
led  later  to  the  postponement  of  the  Lausanne  Conference 
until  now — the  scheme  hung  fire.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
of  it.  Then,  early  in  May,  a  highly  placed  official  of  the  Bank 
of  England  undertook  a  mission  to  Berlin  with  a  view  to  per¬ 
suading  Dr.  Briining  to  agree  to  this  plan  on  the  eve,  as  it 
were,  of  Lausanne.  Dr.  Briining  evidently  turned  it  down. 
For  in  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag  he  not  only  reiterated  that 
Germany  would  not  resume  reparations  payments,  but  stated 
also  that  she  would  not  pay  any  “  final  sum  ”. 

Here  again  was  an  example  of  the  rapid  march  of  events, 
with  Governments  rather  breathlessly  trying  to  keep  pace 
only  to  find  that  events  had  run  past  them  in  the  meantime. 
The  scheme  that  Germany  would  have  accepted  six  months 
ago — and  which  the  creditor  states,  although  favourably 
disposed,  did  not  act  upon — Germany  to-day  will  not  accept, 
although  to-day  the  creditor  states  have  now  actively  taken  it  up. 

The  result  is  that  the  Powers  will  go  to  Lausanne  without 
any  clear  idea  of  what  will  happen,  except  that  Germany  will 
stand  out  for  Repudiation.  Thus  the  whole  question  of 
Reparations  (and  therefore  of  Debts)  is  up  in  the  air.  France, 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  Treaty  and  the  sanctity  of  Inter¬ 
national  Contracts,  is  not  disposed  to  let  go  Reparations  in 
principle,  although  she  is  reconciled  to  the  ending  of  Repar¬ 
ations  in  fact ;  and  Germany  is  not  disposed,  for  political 
reasons  no  less  than  economic  ones,  to  agree  to  the  retention 
of  Reparations  in  principle,  let  alone  in  fact.  The  British 
Government,  still  adhering  to  the  policy  of  the  “  clean  slate  ” 
by  international  arrangement,  and  to  the  idea  that  Europe 
should  first  agree  within  itself  on  Reparations,  and  then 
negotiate  with  the  United  States  on  the  debt  question,  never¬ 
theless  hardly  harbours  very  strong  hopes  that  any  of  this  will 
be  possible  at  Lausanne.  Well-informed  circles  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Lausanne  will  not  produce  much  more  than  another 
postponement  of  the  main  issue.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  British  Government  is  unable  at  the  moment,  until 
Lausanne  has  cleared  the  issue,  to  formulate  any  definite 
policy  on  the  question  of  our  debt  to  America. 
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IV 

As  the  smaller  European  States  will  be  invited  to  Lausanne  * 
out  of  “  politeness  — as  a  prominent  British  Treasury  official 
informed  the  Roumanian  delegate  on  the  occasion  of  the 
London  Financial  Conference  last  year — this  would  seem  an 
opportune  moment  to  consider  the  plight  of  the  Danubian 
States  in  relation  to  the  wider  issues  of  the  European  situation 
dealt  with  in  this  article. 

The  Danubian  States  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  which,  although  hit  by  the  general  economic  crisis, 
has  been  able  to  ride  the  storm),  and  also  Greece,  have  been 
drifting  towards  the  financial  and  economic  precipice  for  some 
time  past,  as  a  result  both  of  world  depression  and  the  local 
obstacles  to  the  free  interchange  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
goods.  The  deepening  of  this  economic  stress  has  not 
unnaturally  had  the  effect  of  increasing  political  discontent  in 
many  cases.  In  the  case  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  there  was 
the  additional  problem  of  the  “  frozen  credits  ”  of  Inter¬ 
national  (and  mainly  British)  bankers,  who  had  poured  their 
money  into  Vienna  and  Budapest  as  into  a  bottomless  well. 
Financial  default  in  these  regions  is  already  de  facto  ^  and  will 
probably  soon  be  de  jure.  But  the  main  problem  was  and  is 
that  of  the  marketing  of  the  produce  of  the  Danubian  States. 

Provision  for  tackling  the  Danubian  problem  had  been  made 
in  M.  Briand’s  United  States  of  Europe  plan,  but  as  this  plan 
continued  to  languish  in  the  files  of  the  European  Committee 
at  Geneva,  the  British  Government  early  this  year  propounded 
a  solution  in  the  form  of  a  Danubian  Customs  Union.  In 
the  course  of  discussions  between  Sir  John  Simon  and 
M.  Tardieu,  the  Customs  Union  plan  gave  place  to  a  French 
plan,  later  to  be  known  as  the  Anglo-French  Plan,  for  a  system 
of  preferential  agreements  between  the  Danubian  States,  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  scheme  for  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  with  more  zeal  than  political 
realism,  decided  to  convene  a  Four  Power  Conference  at 
London,  at  which  the  representatives  of  Britain,  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  should  first  agree  upon  their  attitude 
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towards  such  a  Danubian  Plan,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  the 
Danubian  countries  themselves  should  endeavour  to  reach  an 
agreement  within  the  four  walls  of  the  hoped-for  Anglo- 
French-German-Italian  agreement. 

The  Four  Power  Conference  met  in  London,  preceded  by 
conversations  between  Mr.  MacDonald  and  M.  Tardieu,  in 
the  course  of  which  Britain  and  France  approximated  their 
ideas  and  reached  a  general,  if  elastic,  measure  of  agreement. 
The  “  Anglo-French  ”  plan,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  confined 
the  Danubian  Plan  to  Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania  and  Jugoslavia,  the  five  Danubian  States  in  the  more 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  To  this  the  German  and  Italian 
Delegations  immediately  posed  objections :  the  German 
Delegate,  Herr  von  Billow,  insisting  that  Germany  should 
form  part  of  the  proposed  preferential  unit,  and  the  Italian 
Delegate,  Signor  Grandi,  supporting  his  German  confrere  on 
the  grounds  that  Italy  too  was  a  Danubian  State  and  should  be 
included  within  the  scheme. 

In  the  strictly  economic  sense  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  German  and  Italian  views,  and  especially  for  the 
former.  There  was  more  to  be  said  for  the  German  view 
inasmuch  as,  in  view  of  Germany’s  large  trade  with  the 
Danubian  States,  and  in  view  of  her  desire  to  make  certain 
accommodations  in  order  to  come  within  the  Danubian  Plan, 
it  was  economically  reasonable  for  her  to  demand  that  she 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  proposed  preferential  unit. 
Italy,  of  course,  also  conducts  a  considerable  and  vital  trade 
with  Danubian  Europe,  but  it  was  evident  that,  although 
Signor  Grandi  supported  Herr  von  Billow  for  tactical  reasons, 
for  the  purpose  of  circumventing  French  influence  on  the 
Danube,  Italy  was  not  really  much  concerned  with  any  kind 
of  Danubian  plan,  but  in  reality  wanted  just  to  make  separate 
agreements  on  her  own  account  with  the  various  Danubian 
States. 

M.  Tardieu  rejected  the  German  and  Italian  proposals, 
principally  for  political  reasons.  The  British  Government 
preferred  the  French  scheme,  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  more 
immediately  workable  and  the  least  likely  to  result  in  political 
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and  politico-economic  complications,  but  it  tried  hard  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  the  French  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  German-Italian  combination  on  the  other.  In  the 
end  it  failed  lamentably. 

Mr.  MacDonald’s  fundamental  mistake  was  in  being  so 
optimistic  about  the  possibility  of  separating  economics  from 
politics.  He  should  have  either  stuck  to  the  Anglo-French 
scheme  through  thick  and  thin,  or  started  off  on  a  broader 
basis.  As  it  was  he  tried  to  do  both  at  once.  He  had  the 
best  intentions,  intentions  which  reflect  greatly  to  his  credit, 
but  he  fell  into  his  usual  error  of  imagining  that  the  repetition 
of  phrases  like  “  getting  together  ”  and  “  good  will  ”  would  be 
enough  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  political  differences  of 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Rome.  For  it  was  politics  which  wrecked 
the  Danubian  Plan.  The  unfortunate  Danubian  States  them¬ 
selves  were  never  consulted.  The  London  discussions  turned 
for  the  most  part  on  the  question  of  the  interests  of  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  in  relation  to  the  Danubian  States,  and 
France’s  reaction  to  same.  Mr.  MacDonald  should  have 
realized  that  both  Herr  von  Billow  and  Signor  Grandi  were 
delegates  with  tied  hands  ;  that  both  had  arrived  in  London 
with  strict  instructions  from  their  Gc/ernments  to  turn  down 
anything  the  French  put  up.  In  a  word,  the  Franco- German 
quarrel  had  been  transferred  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube, 
and  Italy,  having  rejected  the  olive  branch  proffered  earlier  by 
M.  Laval,  and  again  by  M.  Tardieu,  in  favour  of  Italian 
collaboration  with  a  quasi-Fascist  Germany,  seized  her  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  counter  a  project  likely  to  enhance  French  prestige 
in  Central  Europe.  These  were  the  political  realities  which 
Mr.  MacDonald,  well  meaning  but  naive,  failed  to  understand 
at  the  outset. 

Both  Paris  and  London  were  endeavouring  to  restore  in  the 
economic  sense  the  old  Austrian  unit,  but  the  task  was  com¬ 
plicated  both  by  the  political  factors  mentioned  above — France 
suspicious  that  Germany  would  try  to  set  up  a  new  Mittel- 
europa — and  Germany  suspicious  that  France  would  try  to 
reconstitute  “  Austria  ”  under  French  influence  and  thus 
circumvent  any  possibility  of  the  Anschluss — and  by  certain 
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economic  factors.  Chief  amongst  these  economic  factors  was 
the  fact  that  the  present  constitution  of  the  Danubian  States 
would  have  meant  a  balance  between  industrial  and  agrarian 
States  different  from  that  which  obtained  in  the  days  of  the 
old  Dual-Monarchy,  inasmuch  as  to-day  there  would  be  a 
predominance  of  agricultural  states  over  industrial  ones  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two. 

As  I  have  said,  the  opinion  of  the  Danubian  States  themselves 
was  not  asked,  and  these  States  regarded  the  progress  of  the 
London  Conference  with  an  ever- deepening  sense  of  gloom. 
A  very  reasonable  view  of  the  matter  was  put  forward  by  Dr. 
Marinkovitch,  the  Jugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  in  a  speech 
in  the  Jugoslav  Parliament,  a  view  which  admirably 
expresses  the  attitude  of  the  Danubian  States  themselves. 
Dr.  Marinkovitch  stated  that  the  Jugoslav  Government  wel¬ 
comed  the  Anglo-French  proposal  and  would  be  happy  to 
co-operate  in  any  scheme  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  Danubian 
States.  But  he  was  not  blind  to  the  many  inherent  difficulties 
and  he  pointed  out  that  his  country  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
losing  outside  markets  in  pursuance  of  the  project  for  the 
Danubian  preferential  area. 

When  the  London  Danubian  Conference  broke  down  it  was 
agreed  that,  owing  to  the  urgency  of  the  matter,  the  Big  Four 
should  exchange  notes  and  take  up  the  Danubian  question 
again  at  Geneva.  Since  then  nothing  has  happened.  No 
notes  have  been  exchanged  ;  and  the  matter  has  not  been  taken 
up  again  at  Geneva.  In  the  meantime,  the  Danubian  States 
themselves  continue  to  suffer  more  and  more  economic  and 
financial  stringency,  and  nothing  is  being  done  about  it  by  the 
Great  Powers  because  these  Powers  floundered  on  the  question 
of  their  own  National  interests  vis-a-vis  the  Danubian  States. 

There  is,  perhaps,  also  one  other  hope,  if  a  slender  one.  The 
French  elections  have  swung  to  the  Left,  and  M.  Herriot  will 
probably  be  the  new  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister 
combined.  M.  Herriot  is  credited  with  having  another 
Danubian  Plan  up  his  sleeve,  on  a  broader  basis  than  that  of 
M.  Tardieu’s  plan,  and  it  seems  that  M.  Herriot’s  scheme 
includes  not  only  economic  and  financial  reconstruction  but 
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also  political  agreement  (possibly  some  kind  of  Danubian 
Locarno  ?).  At  all  events  M.  Herriot  is  credited,  even  in 
Berlin,  with  the  intention  of  “  letting  a  little  air  into  Europe 

A  coalition  in  France  between  the  Radical  M.  Herriot  and 
the  Socialist  M.  Blum  would  mean  a  great  impetus  to  that 
school  of  thought  in  France  which  is  favourable  to  another 
attempt  at  Franco- German  reconciliation  ;  although  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  Germany,  in  her  present  mood,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Social-Democrats,  there  will  be  much 
reciprocity.  Conversely,  there  is  likely  to  be  an  even  greater 
coolness  between  Radical  France  and  Fascist  Italy.  Signor 
Mussolini  had  his  chance  of  better  relations  with  France  when 
M.  Laval,  and  later  M.  Tardieu,  were  in  the  saddle,  but  failed 
to  take  it.  With  MM.  Herriot  and  Blum  he  will  have  but 
little  chance. 

Space  forbids  any  detailed  consideration  of  the  Disarmament 
Conference.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference  reflects,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  growing  contest  between 
the  forces  of  revisionism  and  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo  in 
Europe.  France  wants  Security  before  Disarmament.  Ger¬ 
many  wants  equality  of  armaments.  Sir  John  Simon  believes 
that  qualitative  disarmament  plus  security  provides  the  best 
solution,  but  owing  to  lack  of  unanimity  in  the  British  Cabinet 
has  confined  himself  to  suggesting  qualitative  disarmament. 

Europe  to-day  stands  clearly  divided  into  two  camps — the 
challengers  and  defenders,  revisionism  versus  status  quOy  with 
Britain  (rather  confusedly  it  must  be  admitted)  trying  to  smooth 
things  over  between  the  two.  The  only  lasting  guarantee  of 
European  peace  is  through  an  Anglo-French  co-operation 
broadening  out  into  an  Anglo-French-German  co-operation. 
The  triangle  of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin  can  keep  the  peace 
of  Europe.  There  is  still  room  for  hope  that  this  triangle  is 
being  realized,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prospects 
of  this  realization  now  seem  rather  more  remote  than  usual. 
The  last  hope  is  that  when  excessive  Nationalism  has  brought 
us  all  to  the  verge  of  mutual  destruction,  Europe  may  turn 
again,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  the  saner  paths  of  inter¬ 
national  co-operation. 
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By  Pearl  S.  Buck 

SHE  is  one  of  the  two  clear  figures  in  the  dimness  of  my 
early  childhood.  Foremost  stands  my  mother,  but  close 
beside  her,  sometimes  almost  seeming  a  part  of  her, 
I  see,  when  I  look  back,  the  blue-coated  figure  of  my  old 
Chinese  nurse. 

She  was,  even  at  this  earliest  memory  of  her,  already  old. 
There  had  been  other  babies  before  me  and  none  of  us  ever 
had  any  other  nurse.  But  death  had  been  to  our  house  before 
I  was  bom  and  had  taken  the  two  babies,  very  close  together, 
and  so  when  I  came  the  old  nurse  received  me  with  a  tender¬ 
ness  which  made  me  her  own.  True,  doubtless  she  would 
rather  have  had  me  a  boy.  But  even  a  girl  was  better  than 
none.  Doubtless,  also,  she  would  have  preferred  a  child  who 
had  my  mother’s  dark  eyes  instead  of  blue  ones,  and  my 
mother’s  dark  hair,  too,  instead  of  pale  yellow  floss. 

But  these  defects  could  be  remedied  somewhat,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  a  Chinese  cap  with  little  Buddhas  on  it  and  fitting 
very  closely  so  as  to  hide  the  unfortunate  hair.  My  mother 
doubted  the  propriety  of  Buddhas  upon  the  cap  of  a  missionary 
child,  but  she  was  too  soft-hearted  to  say  an)rthing  when  she 
saw  how  seriously  the  old  nurse  felt  about  it. 

“  We  have  lost  those  two,”  the  old  nurse  said  stoutly.  “  It 
is  all  very  well  to  trust  in  a  foreign  god,  but  how  can  we  be 
sure  he  has  power  over  a  country  not  his  own  ?  It  is  better  to 
use  all  the  gods  there  are,  and  surely  the  gods  of  the  place 
where  we  live.” 

Nor  would  she  be  changed,  and  the  little  Buddhas  remained 
in  a  stiff  gold  row  upon  the  white  baby’s  red  cap. 

There  is  a  time  when  my  mother’s  presence  fades  from  my 
memory.  Once  I  pondered  on  this  deeply,  and  I  asked  her  : 
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“  Where  were  you,  mother,  when  I  lived  with  Amah  ?  ” 

“  You  were  never  alone  with  Amah”,  she  replied,  astonished, 
‘‘  You  always  lived  with  us.” 

But  I  seemed  to  remember  a  time  when  all  my  world  circled 
about  that  small,  blue-garbed  figure.  Then  did  I  see  no  face 
but  her  brown  wrinkled  face  bending  over  me,  and  I  seemed 
to  remember  a  fairly  constant  attachment  to  her  hard  brown 
hand,  its  forefinger  very  rough  with  needle  pricks.  At  night 
when  it  was  suddenly  too  dark  to  breathe  I  remembered  being 
lifted  out  of  my  bed  and  cuddling  down  with  greatest  relief 
and  comfort  into  a  warm  bosom.  When  I  brought  these 
memories  to  speech,  my  mother  said  gravely  : 

”  She  really  should  not  have  taken  you  into  her  bed — but 
I  suppose  it  must  have  been  that  summer  I  had  dysentery  for 
three  months  and  you  were  three  years  old.  I  was  so  weak 
I  could  not  lift  my  hand  from  the  sheet  and  I  remember  hearing 
the  doctor  say  it  was  only  a  matter  of  days,  and  I  resolved  I 
would  not  die.  But  I  had  to  let  Amah  take  care  of  you  all  the 
time,  and  I  used  to  be  so  afraid  you  would  be  ill !  It  was  the 
hottest  summer  we  ever  had,  and  there  was  typhoid  all  during 
June  and  July  and  then  cholera  in  the  city.  But  you  stayed 
fat  and  rosy — You  weren’t  ill  a  day  all  summer.” 

That  was  it,  then  !  That  was  why  I  seemed  to  see  my  old 
nurse  alone  for  a  while  with  me.  Then  once  more  my  mother 
came  back  bringing  a  new  baby  with  her,  this  time  a  brown¬ 
haired  boy.  He  was  too  much  for  the  old  nurse  and  she  was 
helpless  in  her  adoration  of  him — a  boy  at  last,  and  I  was  dis¬ 
placed  in  her  arms.  I  suffered  agonies  of  jealousy. 

For  a  time  I  do  not  see  my  old  nurse  so  clearly.  Evidently 
I  was  averting  my  eyes  from  the  spectacle  of  her  holding  the 
new  boy  baby  as  she  had  once  held  only  me.  But  all  babies 
grow,  and  so  did  the  boy,  and  he  came  to  be  rebellious  and  to 
want  to  use  his  own  legs,  and  she  found  a  strip  of  cloth  to  pass 
about  him  and  in  the  loop  of  this  girdle  he  staggered  about,  as  I 
had  done,  too,  in  my  time,  and  as  every  Chinese  baby  does. 
But  the  old  nurse  found  time  for  the  two  of  us  again.  By 
now  I  had  reached  the  story  age  and  I  was  insatiable . 

”  And  what  stories  can  I  tell,  who  am  only  an  ignorant  old 
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thing  and  I  never  learned  the  name  of  a  letter  in  my  life  ?  ” 
the  old  nurse  would  exclaim,  squinting  at  the  toe  of  the 
perpetual  stocking  she  held  over  her  hand  to  darn. 

This  remark  we  both  knew  to  be  merely  polite,  and  I  answered 
in  like  terms  : 

“  You  do  know  more  stories  than  any  woman  in  the  world  !  ” 

It  was  true  she  had  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  tales  of  magic, 
which  she  had  heard  chiefly  from  Buddhist  and  Taoist  priests. 
The  Buddhist  stories  were  about  wonderful  daggers  that  a 
man  could  make  small  enough  to  hide  in  his  ear  or  in  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  but  which  when  he  fetched  out  again,  were 
long  and  keen  and  swift  to  kill.  Or  they  were  tales  of  this  god 
and  that  and  what  they  did  to  men.  Heaven  and  hell  she  told 
me  about,  too  ;  the  horrors  of  the  Buddhist  hell,  and  what 
heaven  was  and  what  the  wheel  of  life  was  that  carries  us  along 
whether  we  will  or  not. 

But  I  liked  the  Taoist  tales  better,  really.  They  were  tales 
of  devils  and  fairies,  and  of  all  the  spirits  that  live  in  tree  and 
stone  and  cloud,  and  of  the  dragons  that  were  in  the  sea  and 
the  dragons  in  the  storm  and  wind.  There  was  a  pagoda 
toward  the  east  and  I  knew  there  was  a  dragon’s  head  pinned 
under  there.  If  ever  he  managed  to  wriggle  loose  the  river 
would  flood  and  swell  until  we  were  all  drowned.  But  there  was 
no  danger,  for  it  was  a  great,  strong,  beautiful  pagoda  and  there 
the  dragon  was,  imprisoned  and  helpless. 

Many  and  many  a  time  when  I  was  surfeited  with  magic 
I  used  to  beg  my  old  nurse  : 

“  Now  tell  me  about  when  you  were  a  little  girl !  ” 

This  demand  I  made  continually  upon  my  father  and  my 
mother,  too,  and  from  them  I  heard  the  brave  stories  of  early 
pioneer  days  in  my  own  country,  the  country  I  had  never  seen, 
tales  of  fearless  undertaking,  of  heroic  religious  independence, 
of  a  stern  and  god-fearing  morality.  Now  I  listened  with  equal 
interest  and  belief  to  the  story  my  old  Chinese  nurse  told  me 
of  her  childhood,  and  of  how,  in  the  very  days  when  my  parents 
were  growing  up  in  a  little  Christian  village,  going  to  church 
on  Sundays,  learning  their  catechisms,  she  was  living  in  a 
great  old  Chinese  city  upon  the  Yangtse  river,  going  to  the 
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temple  to  worship,  having  her  feet  bound,  thinking  of  marriage. 
She  said  : 

“  I  cannot  remember  when  my  feet  began  to  hurt  me. 
I  think  they  always  hurt  until  I  stopped  growing.  My  mother 
was  vain  of  her  own  little  feet  and  I  was  her  only  daughter 
and  she  said  my  feet  must  be  as  small  as  hers.  She  began  to 
bind  them  when  I  was  three.  The  first  thing  I  remember  was 
my  father  leading  me  into  the  kitchen  and  making  me  sleep 
on  the  straw  because  I  cried  at  night  and  kept  them  awake. 
But  he  did  not  beat  me  as  some  men  do  their  daughters,  and 
after  a  while  I  learned  to  moan  inside  myself.  But  when  I  was 
married  my  feet  were  only  three  inches  long  and  I  wore  little 
red  shoes  1  ” 

I  stared  at  my  nurse’s  feet.  “  They  are  much  longer  now  ”, 
I  said  sceptically. 

“  That  is  because  your  mother  would  have  me  let  them  free 
when  I  first  came  to  live  with  you.  One  of  my  feet  was  sore 
when  I  came  and  she  washed  it  and  put  medicine  on  it  and  it 
healed,  and  then  to  thank  her  I  let  my  feet  loose  slowly  to 
please  her.  Besides,  it  did  not  matter,  because  my  husband 
was  dead  then  and  I  did  not  want  to  marry  another  one.” 

“  Let  me  see  your  feet !  ”  I  demanded. 

Gravely  she  took  off  her  cloth  shoes,  then  her  white  cloth 
socks,  and  unwound  the  strips  of  white  cloth  bandage  she 
wore  underneath,  and  so  until  her  feet  were  bare.  She  lifted 
them  for  my  inspection.  The  toes  were  still  doubled  under 
the  soles  of  her  feet,  and  the  flesh  was  a  strange  colour.  I  con¬ 
ceived  a  distaste  for  the  sight. 

“  I  am  glad  I  don’t  have  feet  like  that  ”,  I  said. 

“You  should  have  seen  them  before”,  she  replied,  and  began 
to  replace  the  bandages. 

“  Why  do  you  wear  those  strips  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Because  it  would  hurt  me  if  I  let  my  feet  spread  more”, 
she  said. 

“  Tell  me  about  something  else  now  !  ”  I  demanded,  my 
curiosity  satisfied. 

Bit  by  bit,  then,  she  told  me  the  story  of  her  life.  On  rainy 
afternoons  when  she  sat  in  the  nursery,  or  on  sunny  days 
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when  she  sat  in  the  servants’  court,  sewing,  I  put  my  little 
bamboo  stool  beside  her  and  leaned  an  elbow  on  her  blue- 
trousered  leg  and  listened  by  the  hour. 

Her  father  had  been  a  small  tradesman.  He  sold  candles 
made  of  cows*  fat  and  painted  red,  and  he  sold  incense  and 
paper  money  to  burn  for  the  dead.  His  wife  had  been  some¬ 
what  above  him  in  station,  but  because  she  had  been  pitted  by 
smallpox  in  childhood  she  could  not  marry  her  equal.  Perhaps 
this  mortification  made  her  vain  of  her  tiny  feet,  and  made  her 
so  careful  of  her  daughter’s  feet  too.  I  gathered  from  the 
story  that  my  old  nurse  had  been  very  pretty  as  a  young  girl. 
She  said : 

“  You  must  know,  child,  that  I  had  when  I  was  fifteen  a 
very  smooth  pale  skin,  and  my  hair  was  straight  and  very 
black  and  my  braid  swung  to  my  knees,  and  in  front  I  cut  it  to 
a  long  fringe  over  my  eyes  like  a  veil.  My  mouth  was  so  red 
I  needed  not  to  paint  it.  My  only  fault  was  that  my  eyebrows 
were  not  even,  and  I  had  to  brush  them  black  with  my  brother’s 
ink  and  writing  brush.  But  my  teeth  were  white  and  as  even 
as  the  grains  in  a  pomegranate.” 

I  was  too  polite  to  express  distrust  of  this,  for  my  old  nurse 
would  not  tolerate  rudeness  in  us,  and  I  merely  stared  very 
hard  into  that  brown  and  wrinkled  face.  She  had  not  more 
than  six  teeth  all  told  at  this  time,  and  the  mouth  she  said  had 
been  so  rosy  was  sunken  now  into  her  toothless  jaws,  and  the 
lower  lip  protruded.  Her  greatest  comfort  was  that  two  of 
her  teeth  were  opposite  three  others  and  so  were  still  of  use  to 
her.  One  of  the  accidents  she  had  that  grieved  her  greatly 
was  when  she  later  fell  down  the  cellar  steps  and  knocked  out 
two  of  these  serviceable  teeth.  We  children  laughed,  and  she 
showed  us  one  of  her  rare  flashes  of  anger  and  called  out  a 
good  hard  name  at  us.  But  immediately  she  regretted  it  and 
she  fumbled  in  her  deep  bosom  and  produced  a  handful  of 
watermelon  seeds,  warm  from  her  body,  for  us  to  crack.  This 
was  by  way  of  apology,  and  we  apologized,  too,  and  all  was 
well  again. 

As  for  her  eyebrows,  I  could  see  they  were  too  scattered. 
Her  hair,  as  I  sat  staring  at  her,  was  still  black  but  very  scanty. 
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and  patches  of  her  bald  head  would  have  shone  through 
except  that  on  such  places  she  had  painted  her  scalp  black. 
I  knew  this  and  took  great  interest  in  it.  She  used  our  black 
shoe  polish  and,  after  applying  it,  would  ask  us  if  any  skin 
showed  through  now,  and  we  advised  on  further  touches. 
At  a  little  distance  it  was  a  very  passable  deceit. 

“  I  was  married  very  young,”  she  went  on.  “  There  were 
several  matchmakers  who  wanted  the  business  of  betrothing 
me  because  it  was  so  easy  and  they  could  make  a  good  bargain 
for  themselves.  I  was  married  young,  too,  because  of  the 
Tai  PHng  rebellion,  and  there  were  many  soldiers  about.” 

”  What  was  Vai  PHng  rebellion  ?  ”  I  asked. 

”  It  was  a  lot  of  bandits”,  she  said.  ”  They  came  burning 
and  killing  into  our  city  and  it  was  said  they  did  everywhere 
the  same.  They  hated  priests  and  gods,  and  they  killed  every 
priest  they  could  and  burned  the  temples.  There  was  a  temple 
near  our  house  and  it  had  seven  stories  to  it,  and  was  a  very 
fine  pagoda.  The  priests  ran  into  it  to  hide.  But  the  T^ai  PHngs 
set  fire  to  all  the  inner  woodwork  and  burned  the  priests  up 
and  some  say  the  smell  of  roasted  men’s  meat  is  still  there.” 

”  How  does  roasted  men’s  meat  smell  ?  ”  I  asked  with 
supreme  interest. 

“  Very  good”,  she  replied  calmly.  “  It  is  so  good  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  when  robbers  take  to  eating  it  they  crave  it 
like  opium  and  will  eat  no  beast’s  meat  afterward  so  long  as 
they  live.” 

”  Does  white  man’s  meat  roasted  taste  the  same  ?  ”  I  asked. 

This  was  an  idea  which  had  not  occurred  before  to  my  old 
nurse.  She  held  her  needle  still  and  looked  at  me  thoughtfully 
for  a  while.  But  it  would  never  do  to  pretend  she  could  not 
answer,  and  at  last  she  said  with  decision  : 

”  The  meat  is  more  tasteless  and  it  is  full  of  water,  because 
you  wash  yourselves  so  much.  It  is  the  difference  between 
a  water  buffalo’s  meat,  which  is  watery  and  coarse,  and  a  cow’s 
meat,  which  is  closely  shredded  and  dry  and  very  fragrant  to 
smell.” 

‘‘  Then  what  ?  ”  I  demanded,  this  point  being  settled. 

**  Well,  and  then”,  she  went  on,  running  her  hand  skilfully 
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into  the  recesses  of  the  heel  of  the  stocking,  “  you  must  know 
I  was  so  pretty  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  me  when 
all  those  hungry  rebels  came  crowding  into  the  city.  I  was 
married,  and  my  husband  loved  me,  and  my  mother-in-law 
did  not  know  where  to  hide  me.  Yet  if  they  were  killed,  as 
anyone  might  be  in  those  times,  there  would  I  be  alive  because 
I  was  so  pretty.” 

I  saw  no  connection  here,  however,  being  very  young,  and 
I  stared  and  said,  “  Did  they  not  kill  any  pretty  ones,  then  ? 
I  should  think  your  husband  would  have  been  glad,  if  he  loved 
you  !  ” 

But  the  old  nurse  had  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  She 
perceived  the  story  had  come  suddenly  into  a  blind  alley  and 
the  best  way  was  to  rise  and  go  to  her  kitchen  and  lift  up  the 
wooden  lid  of  the  caldron  and  call  back  : 

“  I  left  a  bowl  of  rice  and  cabbage  for  you  to-day  !  It  is  as 
you  like  it  best.” 

The  T*ai  P*ings  vanished,  and  I  rushed  to  hang  over  the 
great  iron  caldron  from  whence  she  dips  up  rice.  Then  from 
a  bowl  set  away  into  the  niche  of  the  chimney  she  brought  out 
cabbage  and  she  fetched  her  own  chopsticks,  wiping  them 
first  carefully  upon  her  apron.  I  fell  to  the  dish  with  delight. 
Every  poor  man  in  the  land  ate  it  every  day,  but  to  me  it  was 
perennially  delicious.  Many  a  time  I  went  apathetically  to 
my  mother’s  carefully  planned  table,  preferring  this  peasant’s 
fare.  But  when  a  good  half  of  the  bowl  was  gone  and  the  sharp 
edge  taken  off  my  hunger,  I  looked  up  from  the  bowl  to  ask, 
for  I  had  been  ruminating  as  I  ate  : 

“  What  did  they  do  with  you  then,  if  you  were  so  pretty  ?  ” 

My  nurse  answered  carelessly,  as  though  she  had  forgotten 
the  whole  matter  : 

That  ?  Oh,  they  put  me  down  a  well  for  a  while  and  I  sat 
on  a  little  table  they  let  down  first,  and  every  day  they  sent 
food  down  to  me.  .  .  .  There,  it  is  enough  for  to-day  !  ”  she 
ended  suddenly.  “  Go  and  read  your  book  now.” 

This  was  the  usual  ending  to  any  period  of  play  or  idleness, 
for  my  old  nurse,  although  she  could  not  read  a  word  herself, 
was  inordinately  proud  of  the  fact  that,  although  a  girl,  I  could 
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read  as  well  as  my  brother.  True,  she  did  not  consider  it 
important  until  I  began  to  go  to  a^  Chinese  school  and  learned 
to  read  Chinese.  Then  she  used  to  boast  proudly  to  her 
friends : 

“  This  child  of  mine,  although  she  is  only  a  girl,  has  her 
stomach  full  of  good  Chinese  characters  !  ” 

If  1  dallied  and  complained  over  my  book,  as  often  I  did, 
being  an  extremely  wilful  child,  she  would  turn  very  serious 
and  admonish  me. 

“  You  shall  learn  to  read  I  Here  am  I  all  my  days  like  one 
blind,  and  if  I  want  to  write  a  letter  to  my  son,  even,  I  must  go 
to  the  public  letter  writer  and  he  puts  in  so  many  words  I  did. 
not  say  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  it  even  when  it  is  written.” 

But  I  muttered  wilfully  that  I  wished  I  were  a  little  Chinese 
girl  and  need  not  learn,  and  well  I  knew  I  would  like  to  be 
ignorant.  At  this  she  made  her  eyes  so  wide  at  me  and  thrust 
out  her  lower  lip  so  far  that  I  was  awed  and  fell  unwillingly  to 
my  book  again. 

In  many  other  ways  she  spoiled  us  badly.  My  mother 
deemed  it  wise  that  I  should  learn  to  work,  and  she  set  for  me 
the  task  every  day  of  sweeping  and  straightening  my  own 
room  and  of  making  my  bed.  My  nurse  muttered  : 

”  And  why  should  this  child  work,  seeing  she  is  to  be  as 
learned  as  a  boy  ?  ” 

Immediately  I  was  comforted,  knowing  that  the  old  nurse 
had  her  ways  and  means.  So  it  came  about  that  many  a  time 
when  I  went  upstairs  after  breakfast  to  my  task  I  found  my 
little  room  spotless  and  my  bed  made  and  my  old  nurse 
whispered  to  me  always  : 

**  Child,  put  a  little  more  time  on  your  book  and  I  am  paid  !  ” 

Where  my  mother  first  found  our  old  nurse  I  did  not  know 
for  a  long  time.  I  accepted  her  as  having  always  been,  as 
immemorial  as  my  parents  and  as  the  very  universe.  So  it  was 
until  I  was  nearly  grown,  and  then  one  day  I  asked  my  mother. 
She  answered,  hesitating  a  little  with  the  reserves  of  her 
time : 

“lam  afraid,  perhaps — ^when  she  was  young  Amah  was  not 
such  a  very  good  woman.  You  see,  the  times  were  troubled 
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and  her  husband  died  when  she  was  young,  and  she  was  so 
pretty - ** 

“  Then  she  was  pretty  !  ”  I  murmured  out  of  my  memory. 
My  mother  looked  up  in  surprise. 

“  Yes,  she  was  very  pretty  when  I  first  found  her,  but  not 
after  you  remember  her,  child  !  Her  parents-in-law  were 
killed  in  the  Tai  P'tng  rebellion — yes,  most  cruelly,  I  believe — 
and  her  husband  died  soon  after.  Her  own  parents  had 
run  away  to  escape  the  danger  and  she  was  quite  alone.  There 
was  an  evil  landlord  who  pressed  her  very  hard  to — to — ^there 
were  a  great  many  evil  stories  told  in  the  neighbourhood — 
I  heard  she  was  quite  without  money.  Some  of  the  women 
said  I  took  a  grave  risk  when  I  brought  her  into  our  home  to 
take  care  of  my  children.  But  1  do  not  believe  she  ever  said  a 
wrong  thing  to  you,  did  she  ?  ” 

I  think  of  that  brown  mother  of  mine  who  was  more  than 
my  nurse,  and  I  say  fervently  : 

“  Never  1  ” 

And  in  the  light  of  what  my  mother  has  said,  I  remembered 
that  more  than  a  few  times  the  old  nurse  used  to  check  the 
speech  of  other  people,  her  friends,  or  the  nurses  of  little 
Chinese  children  with  whom  I  played  ;  and  when  I  looked  up 
curiously,  she  whispered  to  them : 

“  Be  silent  of  that  before  this  one  !  ** 

Yes,  I  remembered  it,  and  now  I  understood. 

As  she  grew  older  we  used  to  complain  sometimes,  because 
her  temper  grew  somewhat  short.  She  scolded  me  often, 
I  know,  because  I  was  of  a  tomboyish  turn  and  loved  to  climb 
trees,  and  it  did  not  lessen  darning.  She  would  hold  a  ragged 
knee  over  her  hand  and  look  at  me  reproachfully  and  thrust 
out  her  lip  and  say  : 

“  Who  would  think  this  was  a  young  maid’s  garment !  ” 

Then  she  would  admonish  me  in  grave  words  as  to  how  a 
young  girl  should  sit  and  stand  and  walk,  and  how  hold  her 
head,  and  how  speak  if  spoken  to  by  elders.  If  this  went  on 
too  long  I  usually  grew  oppressed  with  my  shortcomings, 
being  inclined  to  be  sensitive,  and  when  this  stage  was  reached 
the  old  nurse  invariably  relented.  Then  she  rose  and  went 
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into  her  kitchen  and  appeared  with,  perhaps,  a  crust  of  hard- 
baked  rice  from  the  bottom  of  the  caldron.  This  she  gave  me, 
saying : 

“  Well,  and  I  know  you  will  do  all  these  things,  my  child. 
Your  heart  is  willing,  that  I  know.” 

There  is  a  power  of  comfort  in  a  crust  of  hard-baked  rice  ! 

And  what  pleasure  she  gave  us  in  all  the  things  she  did  for 
us  !  Chief  of  these  was  the  hatching  of  chicks  to  be  our  pets. 
Every  spring  this  was  an  event,  and  as  soon  as  the  edge  was  off 
the  spring  wind  we  went  through  the  little  farms  in  the  valleys 
about  us  and  with  her  we  searched  until  we  found  a  setting  hen 
she  liked.  Then  she  bought  here  and  there  fresh  eggs  until 
we  had  twenty,  and  when  we  were  home  again  she  made  a 
nest  in  an  old  box  she  kept  from  year  to  year  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  nest  was  put  into  her  own  room  where  she  could  guard 
the  whole  process,  and  the  hen  established. 

We  were  never  allowed  during  these  three  weeks  to  touch 
either  hen  or  egg,  for  the  old  nurse  assured  us  that  a  Chinese 
hen  wouldjrun  right  off  the  eggs  and  never  come  back  if 
children  with  white  skin  and  yellow  hair  showed  themselves 
before  her.  Surely  there  was  no  one  who  understood  a  tempera¬ 
mental  hen  so  well  as  the  old  nurse  ! 

In  spite  of  everything,  however,  the  hen  would  occasionally 
abandon  her  task,  and  then  if  she  was  too  flighty  to  be  coaxed 
back  to  it,  the  old  nurse  would  dispose  the  eggs  carefully  about 
in  her  own  capacious  garments  and  hatch  them  with  the 
warmth  of  her  own  body. 

At  such  times  we  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  rush  at  her  in 
our  old  impetuous  fashion,  for  one  of  the  few  occasions  which 
made  her  downright  angry  with  us  was  when  we  forgot  this. 
She  would  mutter  a  curse  and  a  look  of  agony  would  come  over 
her  face  and  then  we  knew  we  had  broken  one  of  the  precious 
eggs,  and  were  in  despair.  At  night  she  put  the  eggs  under  her 
quilt  and  slept  half  awake  lest  she  lie  on  them.  And  what  a 
moment  it  was  when  we  caught  the  half-absorbed  look  upon 
her  face  and  saw  her  shrug  herself  gently  and  pull  her  hand 
up  her  wide  sleeves  and  fumble  in  her  depths  somewhere  ! 
She  would  whisper  in  a  hushed  voice  : 
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“  Wait — a  chick  !  ** 

We  waited  breathless  until  she  reached  her  hand  out  care¬ 
fully  with  the  little,  damp,  new  fowl  in  it.  How  precious  were 
such  chicks  and  what  tragedy  if  one  died  ! 

So  she  grew  old  in  our  house.  She  grew  too  old  to  do  much, 
and  my  mother  contrived  so  that  the  finest  sewing  was  not 
put  into  her  basket.  But  her  age  was  really  hastened  because 
the  good  daughter-in-law  she  had  chosen  for  her  son,  who 
came  to  be  our  cook,  died.  The  young  man  was  wilful  and 
insisted  on  marrying  a  pretty  round-faced  country  girl  he  had 
seen  at  one  of  the  farmhouses.  He  was  an  only  son  and  could 
be  denied  nothing,  and  so  with  a  heavy  heart  the  old  nurse 
arranged  the  wedding.  The  young  wife  was  lazy  and  dis¬ 
obedient  and  spent  her  husband’s  money  on  such  foolishness 
as  paper  flowers  for  her  hair  and  sweets  to  eat.  When  the  old 
nurse  upbraided  her  she  answered  so  insolently  the  old  woman 
could  not  bear  it. 

I  remember  one  night  as  we  sat  at  dinner  the  cook  came 
running  in,  distracted,  and  crying  : 

“  My  mother  is  killing  herself !  ” 

My  mother  jumped  up  and  ran  out,  all  of  us  at  her  heels. 
There  in  the  gatehouse  we  found  our  dear  old  nurse,  now  white 
haired,  beating  her  head  violently  against  the  wall  in  an  attempt 
to  knock  herself  senseless.  I  saw  my  mother’s  eyes  flash  as 
she  turned  them  on  the  sullen  young  wife,  who  stood  there 
half  frightened,  and  she  cried : 

“  God  will  punish  you  for  behaving  in  a  way  to  make  your 
good  old  mother  so  sad  !  ” 

Then  my  mother  took  the  weeping  old  nurse  into  her  arms 
and  coaxed  her  and  led  her  out  into  the  quiet  garden,  and  when 
the  old  nurse  wept  on,  heartbroken,  and  murmured  that  she 
must  die,  my  mother  answered  : 

“  You  shall  not  die  !  Your  life  is  mine.  I  have  saved  you 
twice  ;  once  when  I  fetched  you  into  my  house,  and  once  when 
you  would  have  died  of  cholera.  You  may  not  throw  your  life 
away.” 

It  was  true  that  one  summer  the  old  nurse  had  cholera  and 
my  mother  moved  into  that  very  gatehouse  with  her,  away 
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from  us  all,  and  cared  for  her  night  and  day  alone  and  saved 
her  at  last  from  death.  My  mother  was  not  one  to  mention 
such  things,  but  in  this  extremity  she  did,  and  the  old  nurse 
responded  and  dried  her  eyes.  But  the  young  wife  was  sent 
away  and  we  had  a  new  cook. 

Yes,  once  the  old  nurse  saved  my  mother  too.  At  least  my 
mother  always  said  she  did.  It  was  after  the  birth  of  the  last 
baby  and  my  mother  took  very  ill  with  a  fever.  The  white 
doctor  was  there  often — as  often,  that  is,  as  my  father  could 
find  him,  for  he  was  a  man  with  a  strange  story,  hidden  away 
in  this  old  Chinese  city,  and  he  was  drunk  nearly  all  the  time. 
At  last  everyone  seemed  to  give  up  hope,  and  the  house  was 
silent  except  for  the  wailing  of  the  new  baby,  and  the  servants 
went  about  gravely  and  we  did  not  see  my  father  at  all.  Our 
nurse  was  very  busy  with  the  newborn  one,  for  no  other 
servant  paid  any  attention  to  a  girl  child  and  one  that  had 
nearly  killed  its  mother.  But  even  so,  she  had  time  to  comfort 
me,  and  when  the  new  baby  was  washed  and  fed  with  milk 
from  a  tin  can,  then  I  crept  into  her  old  arms  and  asked,  afraid  : 

“  Will  not  my  mother  die  ?  ” 

She  shook  her  head  stoutly  at  this  and  replied  : 

“  We  will  go  to-morrow  and  pray  at  the  temple — very  early, 
before  anyone  is  up.’* 

The  next  morning  she  roused  me  and  dressed  me  and  we 
crept  out  of  the  house  and  went  down  the  street  to  the  temple, 
and  we  went  in  and  the  old  nurse  knelt  before  a  little  dark 
goddess  in  a  corner  and  said  her  prayer,  and  when  it  was  said 
thrust  some  incense  she  had  brought  into  the  urn  there.  There 
were  gods  everywhere,  some  urbane  and  smiling,  some  fero¬ 
cious  and  terrible,  but  this  little  god  was  old  and  gentle  looking, 
and  she  stood  with  her  hands  folded  quietly  before  her.  Around 
her  skirts  were  little  baby  gods  made  of  gilded  clay,  as  she  was 
also.  I  asked  ; 

“  What  goddess  is  it  ?  ” 

The  old  nurse  replied,  “  She  is  the  one  who  helps  all  women 
in  childbirth,  and  I  have  told  her  that  although  your  mother  is 
a  white  woman  yet  her  heart  is  the  same  as  my  own,  and  it  may 
be  the  goddess  will  help.” 
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When  we  reached  home  again  the  old  nurse  took  me  into  the 
nursery,  and  said  earnestly  :  ^ 

“  Now  do  you  kneel,  child,  and  pray  to  the  white  god,  too, 
and  so  will  every  god  be  appeased.” 

I  knelt  then  beside  a  little  chair  and  put  my  hands  together  1 

and  prayed  fervently  ;  I 

‘‘  O  God,  please  let  my  mother  get  well !  ”  And  then  after 
a  moment’s  thought  I  prayed  again  :  ”  And,  goddess,  please  ^ 

let  my  mother  get  well  too  !  ” 

And  having  thus  prayed  to  all  the  gods  I  knew,  I  rose  and 
we  were  both  comforted,  my  old  nurse  and  I.  " 

But  the  old  nurse  was  of  a  very  practical  turn,  and  while  ^ 

gods  were  all  very  well,  there  were  other  ways,  too.  My  mother 
told  the  tale  afterwards. 

‘‘  One  night  I  was  so  weak  I  thought  my  life  must  slip  away 
at  any  moment.  Your  father  brought  me  the  broth  I  had  to  U: 

swallow  every  two  hours.  As  soon  as  he  put  the  spoon  between  | 

my  lips  I  knew  the  taste  was  different.  It  tasted  of  fish,  and 
I  could  scarcely  bear  it.  But  I  knew  I  must  take  it,  for  there 
was  no  other  ready  and  I  felt  too  weak  to  delay.  I  thought 
perhaps  the  bowl  had  stood  next  to  a  dish  of  fish  somewhere, 
and  I  forced  myself  to  eat.  Do  you  know,  it  is  a  strange  thing, 
but  I  began  to  feel  better,  and  the  next  day  I  was 
better  !  ” 

When  my  mother  was  well  again  the  old  nurse  said  with 
great  triumph  :  '  j 

”  There  is  much  these  white  doctors  do  not  know.  As  for  | 


the  gods,  it  is  well  enough  to  pray  to  them,  but  who  knows 
whether  they  are  at  home  that  day  in  the  bodies  of  the  images,  ?;j 

and  whether  it  is  a  day  on  which  they  will  listen  ?  No,  in  my  ^ 

home  city  when  women  have  fever  after  childbirth  there  is  a 
certain  fish  which,  if  brewed,  will  heal,  and  I  brewed  the  broth  • 

secretly  and  put  the  bowl  in  place  of  that  other  bowl.”  v 

Who  could  say  she  was  wrong — or  right  ?  There  was  my 
mother,  well.  j 

But  the  old  nurse  never  gave  up  her  own  gods.  I  know  my  *: 


mother  laboured  to  teach  her  to  read  so  that  she  could  read  for 
herself  simple  religious  books,  but  in  spite  of  the  old  woman’s 
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respect  for  learning  she  would  not  learn.  She  laughed  a 
little  and  said  tolerantly  : 

**  There  is  that  whole  basket  of  sewing  waiting  !  ” 

If  mother  urged  her  she  said,  “  My  eyes  are  very  bad.” 
And  if  my  mother  retorted,  “  If  you  sew,  can  you  not  read  ?  ” 
then  the  old  nurse  would  laugh  again  and  say,  coaxingly  : 

“  Well,  and  the  little  I  know  is  still  enough  for  an  old  woman 
like  me.  You  teach  the  little  children  !  ” 

Nor  would  she  ever  become  a  Christian.  My  mother, 
feeling  it  her  duty,  explained,  in  the  gentle  way  she  had,  the 
story  of  Christianity.  But  the  old  nurse  never  went  further 
than  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  a  “  white  ”  God.  If 
prayer  were  suggested,  she  said  apologetically  : 

“  But  I  cannot  speak  his  talk  !  And  how  do  I  know  if  he 
understands  Chinese  ?  ” 

If  told  that  God  understood  all  languages,  she  would  say, 
half  coaxing : 

“  Then  you  pray  for  me  if  you  like  !  I  do  not  mind  if  you 
pray  1  But  I  have  prayed  so  many  years  to  my  own  gods  now, 
they  might  be  offended  if  I  left  off.” 

Some  deep  delicacy  in  my  mother  forbade  any  urging,  and 
our  old  nurse  lived  on  tranquilly  to  be  very  aged  and  feeble. 
She  died  suddenly  one  night,  when  a  pain  laid  hold  on  her  old 
heart.  She  was  quite  fearless,  confident  that  the  round  of  life 
must  begin  for  her  again  somewhere,  and  she  rested  in  the 
commonplace  of  life  and  was  not  afraid. 

But  when  her  old  body  had  been  laid  most  tenderly  into  its 
coffin  and  the  coffin  sent  away  to  be  buried  with  her  husband, 
the  house  was  very  sad  for  a  while,  and  empty  of  a  tender 
presence.  Yet  even  though  we  grew  used,  and  grown  up,  we 
know  quite  well  and  to  this  day  that  she  left  her  share  in  us, 
her  white  children.  Part  of  her  went  into  us,  as  mothers  are 
part  of  their  children,  so  that  now  and  forever  her  country  is 
like  our  own  to  us,  loved  and  understood,  her  people  our  own 
kin.  And  some  essence  from  the  gods  in  whom  she  believed 
lingers  in  our  hearts  still,  and  keeps  us,  when  we  think  of  our 
old  nurse,  too  large  for  disbelief,  too  humble  for  any  scorn. 
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By  Douglas  Gordon 

Before  entering  upon  the  difficult  subject  of  vocal  inter¬ 
course  between  birds  or  beasts,  it  is  essential  to  study 
the  motives  that  prompt  the  many  and  varied  call-notes, 
songs  or  cries  which  to  some  extent  represent  speech,  or  verbal 
expression,  among  the  feathered  races. 

There  have  been  various  attempts  to  translate  the  language 
— if  one  may  so  term  it — of  loquacious  creatures  into  words. 
Such  efforts,  however,  for  obvious  reasons  are  seldom  con¬ 
vincing.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  majority  of  calls 
uttered  by  birds  and  beasts  lack  conscious  meaning.  They 
merely  express  the  animal’s  mood  at  the  moment — joyous 
bellicose,  amorous,  as  the  case  may  be — and  as  a  general  rule 
convey  little  more  to  the  limited  intelligence  of  their  fellows. 
A  jealous  male  recognises  the  challenge  of  a  rival ;  pairing 
birds  the  note  of  a  possible  mate  ;  gregarious  creatures  the 
rally-call  of  their  race.  Beyond  these  and  a  few  similar 
instances,  however,  one  may  safely  assert  that  actual  speech 
among  animals  does  not  exist,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  term 
may  be  held  to  apply  to  the  deliberate  interchange  of  ideas. 

The  most  popular  notions  are  usually  those  farthest  removed 
from  the  bounds  of  possibility,  a  curious  example  of  which  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  favourite  animal  stories  have  for 
the  most  part  been  those  in  which  the  furred  and  feathered 
characters  talk  and  act  after  the  manner  and  according  to  the 
standards  of  human  beings.  Truth,  however,  is  frequently 
more  interesting  than  the  most  fantastic  fiction,  and,  faithful 
to  this  principle,  the  real  language  of  “  dumb  creatures  ”  is 
far  more  remarkable  than  an  imaginary  code  of  speech  that 
cannot  be  brought  within  the  bounds  of  the  animal’s  psychology 
or  the  vocabulary  at  its  disposal. 
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Animal  language  is  not  a  matter  of  words  and  phrases.  It 
is  rather  a  dumb  language,  consisting  mainly  of  quick  sympathy 
and  intuition,  and  in  the  exercise  of  faculties  about  which 
mankind  as  yet  knows  very  little.  Actually,  it  is,  perhaps,  for 
the  most  part  a  case  of  reciprocal  instincts  so  marvellously 
keen  that  the  human  mind,  working  upon  an  entirely  different 
plane,  is  unable  to  follow  or  even  to  comprehend  them.  How, 
for  example,  does  a  wild  hind  induce  her  calf  to  remain  motion¬ 
less  in  its  form,  where  it  is  comparatively  safe,  during  her 
absence  ?  It  certainly  cannot  be  a  case  of  “  instinct  ”  in  the 
generally  accepted  interpretation  of  the  word,  since  the  first 
instinct  of  the  calf  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  be  to 
follow  its  mother.  Nor,  one  may  rest  assured,  is  there  any 
verbal  method  of  communication,  as  between  Fortescue’s 
charmingly  portrayed  cervine  characters.  No  explicit  instruc¬ 
tions  can  be  issued  or  received,  yet  neither  the  young  calf  in 
the  oak-scrub  nor  the  leverets  in  the  grass  will  stir  from  their 
invisible  bondage  until  the  return  of  the  parent  releases 
the  spell. 

How,  again,  are  the  movements  of  gregarious  birds  upon 
the  wing  controlled,  as  they  appear  to  be,  by  some  central 
guiding  force  of  whose  existence  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  ? 
A  mighty  avian  company  moves  like  one  bird,  not  a  single 
individual  among  hundreds  or  thousands  appearing  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  next  move.  It  is  easy  to 
talk  of  “  common  impulse  ”,  or  “  force  of  example  ”,  but 
impulse  alone  in  the  case  of  thousands  can  scarcely  be  spon¬ 
taneous  unless  directed  by  some  irresistible  guiding  factor 
that  is  not  apparent.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  every  bird 
could  follow  the  mere  example  of  those  in  advance  with  the 
unanimity  and  lightning-like  celerity  which  invariably  charac¬ 
terise  these  evolutions.  Surely  the  wonderful  clockwork 
effect  and  absence  of  confusion  can  only  be  ensured  by  at  least 
a  measure  of  foreknowledge  or  anticipation. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  this  bird  ”  tele¬ 
pathy  ”  is  provided  by  a  great  flock  of  starlings  coming  in  to 
roost.  The  dusky  column  of  birds  describes  a  long,  curling 
sweep  across  the  darkening  sky,  circles  the  roosting-place — 
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once,  or  half-a-dozen  times,  as  the  case  may  be — ^then  at  the 
psychological  moment  descends  like  a  falling  cloak  upon  the 
gloomy  tangle  of  tree-tops.  The  actual  descent  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  aerial  evolutions  that  can  be 
witnessed.  As  often  as  not,  the  wheeling  flock  breaks  in  mid¬ 
career  into  a  dizzy  cascade  of  birds,  plunging  headlong  into 
the  dark  evergreens  with  a  roar  as  of  waves  upon  shingle. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  the  birds  decide  upon  the 
precise  moment  at  which  to  take  that  suicidal-looking  plunge, 
and  what  directs  their  unanimous  choice  of  the  actual  alighting 
place.  The  stock  answer  is  supplied  in  the  one  word 
“  instinct,”  but  if  correct,  instinct  in  this  case  frequently 
appears  to  err.  As  often  as  not  the  birds  are  no  sooner  down 
than  up  again,  rising  with  the  same  uniformity  of  purpose 
that  marked  their  descent,  to  seek  lodging — less  crowded, 
perhaps — in  some  other  part  of  the  wood.  Indeed,  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  or  so,  as  dusk  falls,  the  roosting-hollow 
will  be  swept  by  sudden  waves  of  sound  as  one  company  after 
another  changes  quarters  with  the  whirr  and  rush  of  countless 
wings  in  unanimous  motion.  How  in  these  cases  does  the 
signal  go  round  to  produce  such  electrical  effect  ?  Or  does  it 
go  round  at  all  ?  And,  if  not,  what  impels  the  collective  move¬ 
ment  ?  Not  example,  surely,  for  individual  birds  are  con¬ 
stantly  shifting  from  one  perch  to  another  and  even  from  tree 
to  tree  without  arousing  the  communal  impulse  to  take  wing, 
while  the  clamour  is  so  deafening  that  any  possibility  of  the 
flock  acting  upon  some  prescribed  note  of  conunand  is  out  of 
the  question,  even  assuming  that  birds  recognise  appointed 
leaders. 

The  points  that  arise  in  this  connection  are  almost  innumer¬ 
able.  How,  by  way  of  further  example,  does  a  flock  of  birds 
select  the  roosting  place  for  any  particular  night  ?  It  must 
be  remembered  that  many  alternative  dormitories  are  available, 
and  the  movements  of  the  birds  in  this  respect  appear  to  be 
governed  by  no  hard  and  fast  rule.  ”  Some  nights  there  are 
hundreds  of  pigeons  in  these  woods,  and  other  nights  there 
isn’t  one.  I  can’t  understand  it,”  a  gamekeeper  once 
remarked  to  me  when  discussing  this  subject,  and  lifelong 
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observations  leaves  one  little  the  wiser.  Theories  as  to  atmo¬ 
spheric  conditions,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  temperature, 
aspect  under  particular  circumstances,  and  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  food  in  the  locality,  seldom  bear  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ence.  They  may  seem  to  apply  for  a  while,  but  in  the  long 
run  the  lengthy  and  unaccountable  tale  of  exceptions  almost 
invariable  exceeds  the  rule. 

This,  perhaps,  may  seem  to  be  encroaching  upon  ground 
scarcely  within  the  scope  of  bird  language.  Its  connection, 
however,  lies  in  the  question  as  to  the  means  by  which  a  flock 
of  woodpigeons,  for  example,  assembled  upon  the  stubble  in 
late  afternoon,  select  the  wood  in  which  to  pass  the  night.  A 
dozen  places,  equally  suitable  so  far  as  one  can  see,  may  be 
at  their  disposal.  There  may  be  little  or  no  wind  to  determine 
their  flight  in  any  given  direction,  yet  no  uncertainty  is  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  course  of  the  flock  when  at  last  it  takes  wing 
roostwards.  One  wonders  whether  the  chosen  destination 
represents  the  decision  of  some  “  master-mind  ”  who  takes 
the  initiative.  If  so,  how  is  the  ultimate  intention  expressed 
and  made  common  knowledge,  as  it  must  be,  since  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  original  leader  is  displaced  in  the  course  of 
the  flight  without  affecting  either  the  direction  or  apparent 
purpose  of  the  company  ?  One  cannot  suppose  that  decisions 
are  reached  by  actual  verbal  discussions.  It  is  true  that  a 
flock  of  starlings,  assembled  in  a  big  tree  before  taking  final 
flight,  chatters  incessantly,  but  no  reasonable  person  could 
ascribe  any  point  or  method  to  such  a  babel,  while  it  must  be 
remembered  that  woodpigeons  or  golden  plover,  equally 
capable  of  and  addicted  to  unanimous  movement,  are  perfectly 
silent  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  birds  such  as  rooks,  which  actually  appear  to  deliberate 
in  council,  more  often  than  not  act  individually,  each  member 
taking  flight  according  to  his  own  fancy. 

Contrary  to  human  procedure,  the  important  affairs  of 
animal  life  are  conducted  without  the  aid  of  conversation.  The 
bird,  when  building  her  nest,  must  settle  the  delicate  problems 
arising  from  the  question  of  site  and  available  materials  without 
the  advantages  of  discussing  debatable  points  with  her  mate. 
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which  circumstance  renders  the  wonderful  co-operation  dis¬ 
played  upon  such  occasions  the  more  remarkable.  In  this,  of 
course,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  mutual  instinct  and  sympathy, 
the  limitations  of  the  birds*  ability  to  communicate  their  desires 
to  one  another  being  pathetically  apparent  when  some  emer¬ 
gency  arises  that  is  foreign  to  everyday  experience.  One 
frequently  witnesses  instances  of  animal  helplessness  in 
tragedy  that  might  so  easily  have  been  averted  were  the 
creatures  only  capable  of  imparting  a  little  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  to  one  another,  or  even  of  making  helpful  suggestions. 
The  case  of  Seton’s  sparrow  ensnared  in  a  horsehair  and 
unable  to  obtain  assistance  from  its  mate,  who  could  devise 
no  better  plan  of  rescue  than  that  of  tugging  at  the  captive’s 
foot  and  so  tightening  the  fateful  noose,  provides  a  curiously 
apt  example  of  animal  behaviour  in  such  a  dilemma.  The 
will  to  assist  was  there  but  was  rendered  unavailing  by  the 
inability  of  the  sufferer  to  explain  the  precise  nature  of  the 
predicament,  or  the  manner  of  help  that  was  required. 

The  simple  statement  of  a  want  constitutes,  perhaps,  the 
best  definition  of  vocal  intercourse  most  customary  among 
animals.  It  defines  the  call  of  mate  for  mate  ;  of  young  for 
parent ;  of  the  hungry  for  food  ;  of  the  solitary  for  companion¬ 
ship.  The  call  in  such  cases  is  plainly  uttered  with  intent 
and  understood  by  the  ears  for  which  it  is  intended.  Scarcely 
different  is  the  summons  of  the  mother  to  her  brood,  or  that 
of  the  farm-yard  cock  to  his  harem  when  he  has  unearthed 
some  special  dainty.  Such  utterances  once  again  represent 
nothing  more  than  the  exercise  of  an  instinct,  and  to  this 
category  might  be  added  the  alarm  note  of  the  old  flock-master 
who  sights  real  or  imaginary  danger. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wild  birds  employ  alarm 
notes  which  are  recognised  and  respected  by  the  entire  avian 
race.  On  the  other  hand,  many  cries  frequently  regarded  as 
deliberate  warnings,  in  reality  represent  nothing  more  than 
expressions  of  terror  or  excitement,  uttered  entirely  without 
intent  to  convey  information  to  others.  The  frantic  screech 
of  a  jay  at  sight  of  an  owl  or  a  fox  probably  expresses  no  more 
than  his  own  opinion  of  the  freebooter.  The  fact  that  the 
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sound  attracts  the  attention  of  other  birds  is  merely  the  indirect, 
though  inevitable  consequence.  Similar  in  character  is  the 
snort  of  a  startled  sheep,  spreading  alarm  through  the  entire 
flock,  but  actually  representing  the  involuntary  action  of  one 
scared  animal.  It  is  analogous  to  the  sudden  jump  or  exclam¬ 
ation  of  a  human  being  in  a  corresponding  case,  which  has  the 
certain  though  unintentional  eflFect  of  startling  his  companions. 

Gregarious  beasts  of  the  graminivorous  orders  have  a  simple 
and  effective  way  of  conveying  warning  against  a  common 
danger.  They  articulate  no  sound,  but  the  stamp  of  a  hoof, 
or  crisp  thud  of  a  furry  pad  upon  the  turf  instantly  turns  to 
stone  every  deer  or  rabbit  within  hearing.  In  the  latter  case, 
both  motive  and  effect  are  sufficiently  clear,  but  I  have  yet  to 
discover  the  reason  for  the  curious  wing-clap  which  is  a  trick 
frequently  practised  by  both  woodpigeons  and  wild  ducks 
when  circling  some  spot  upon  which  they  desire  to  alight, 
but  regard  with  uncertainty,  if  not  suspicion.  The  th'^ory 
advanced  by  some  naturalists  that  it  is  a  request  for  guidance 
does  not  altogether  meet  the  case.  The  wild  duck  should 
need  no  signal  to  guide  him  to  the  feeding  grounds,  his  own 
keen  senses  being  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Neither  should  the  woodpigeon  require  further  testimony 
than  that  of  vision  with  the  wide  sunlit  landscape  spread  below 
him.  It  is  possible  that  the  bird  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
friend  or  foe  holds  the  fort,  and  the  resounding  wing-clap — 
almost  invariably  given  from  a  safe  distance — is  intended  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  forces  in  possession  and  induce 
them  to  disclose  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
possible  that  the  sound  has  no  special  significance,  representing 
nothing  more  than  an  aerial  gambol,  executed  in  sheer  exuber¬ 
ance  of  spirits,  like  the  raven’s  “  loop  ”,  or  the  weird  springtime 
gyrations  of  the  snipe  or  the  “  wanton  lapwing  ”.  Such 
exhibitions,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  necessarily  con¬ 
fined  to  the  actual  mating-season,  though  most  usual  during 
that  period.  Warm  days  in  early  winter  may  tempt  young 
bloods  of  the  feathered  or  furred  races  to  display  their  powers, 
even  as  sunshine  at  any  season  of  the  year  induces  birds  to  sing. 

From  the  subject  of  bird  song  arises  some  of  the  most 
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interesting  questions  connected  with  animal  language,  although 
there  is,  perhaps,  little  ground  for  the  fanciful  theories  that 
have  gradually  crept  into  being.  Avian  music  is  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  rule,  and  seldom  is  the  question  raised  as  to  why 
a  bird  sings.  The  performance  serves  no  apparent  purpose. 
At  this  moment  an  owl  is  practising  its  weird  nocturnal  solo 
in  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  a 
rapacious  creature  should  elect  to  advertise  its  whereabouts  in 
so  pronounced  a  manner.  A  rustic  would  explain  the  riddle 
off-hand  by  calling  attention  to  the  cries  of  other  owls  away 
in  the  dark  distance,  and  explain  that  they  were  “  hooting  one 
agin  another  That  they  answer  one  another  is  obvious, 
and  here  again  one  is  faced  with  the  inevitable,  unanswerable 
“  Why  ?  ”.  Of  what  benefit  can  it  be  to  the  birds  to  exchange 
monotonous  tu-whits  and  too-whooos  across  lonely  valleys  hour 
after  hour  ?  Possibly  the  cave-men  expressed  wonder  at  the 
same  thing,  and  one  doubts  whether  the  owls  have  made  any 
perceptible  additions  to  their  vocabulary  or  varied  the  monotony 
of  their  discourse  since  that  early  period. 

The  hoot  of  a  tawny  owl,  like  the  crow  of  a  cock-pheasant 
at  sundown,  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  fair  weather.  Before 
rain,  or  even  during  unsettled  periods,  both  birds  are  usually 
silent.  One  seldom  hears  them  when  the  barometer  is  falling. 
This  rather  suggests  that  the  conversational  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  a  mere  side  issue,  the  loquacious  tendencies  of  human 
beings  at  any  rate  not  being  visibly  affected  by  barometric 
pressure.  Everything  indicates  that  the  hooting  of  an  owl  is 
merely  a  matter  of  organic  impulse,  due  to  physical  causes 
which  upon  their  part  are  largely  influenced  by  atmospheric 
conditions.  In  this  case  the  starlight  duologues  so  frequently 
heard  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  cry  of  one 
bird  prompts  that  of  another  upon  the  principle  of  auto¬ 
suggestion.  The  latter  also  serves  to  explain  the  communal 
barking  of  foxes,  or  the  concerted  baying  of  wolves  or  dogs. 
“  The  coyote  ”,  wrote  Seton,  ”  must  vibrate  at  the  night  song 
of  the  Plains,  for  it  touches  something  in  himself  ”,  and  this  is 
probably  the  secret  of  ”  community  singing  ”  among  the 
majority  of  wild  creatures.  It  is  a  matter  of  spontaneous 
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inspiration  that  passes  with  the  conditions  which  engendered 
it.  This  accounts  for  the  altered  tones  of  birds  and  beasts 
which  vary  so  curiously  with  the  changing  seasons  ;  for  the 
eloquence  of  individual  species  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and 
the  notable  silence  of  others.  The  missel-thrush  sings  in  the 
storm  which  effectually  quenches  the  outpourings  of  other 
birds,  for  the  cogent  reason  that  some  factor  in  the  uncongenial 
conditions  awakens  a  corresponding  note  in  his  own  peculiarly 
wild  nature,  c'^en  as  the  cuckoo,  effectually  silenced  by  a 
frost-laden  wind  from  Siberia  in  early  May,  recovers  his  voice 
with  the  first  pronounced  change  of  temperature. 

Whether  the  song  of  birds  is  entirely  a  deliberate  or  even 
a  conscious  effort  is  another  debatable  point.  This  question 
w^as  recently  suggested  to  me  by  the  behaviour  of  a  young 
robin,  wild-born  and  bred,  but  curiously  tame,  like  so  many  of 
his  race.  The  bird  in  question  frequently  ripples  into  song 
when  perched  upon  the  handle  of  a  weed-basket  actually  in 
use,  quite  undeterred  by  the  activities  of  the  human  being 
within  a  few  inches  of  him,  and,  when  noting  his  little  spon¬ 
taneous  outbursts,  so  obviously  produced  in  sheer  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  joyousness  of  life,  one  is  constrained  to  wonder 
whether  he  is  even  aware  of  their  utterance,  any  more  than  a 
puppy  is  actively  conscious  of  wagging  his  tail.  Yet  this  same 
bird,  it  should  be  observed,  comes  readily  to  call  by  name, 
having  learned  in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time  that  a 
certain  note  uttered  in  a  voice  of  which  he  possessed  no  instinc¬ 
tive  knowledge,  is  intended  for  no  other  ears  than  his  own,  in 
which  respect  he  resembles  the  game-chicks  which  come 
running  from  the  coverts — their  natural  habitat — at  the  sound 
of  the  keeper’s  whistle. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  animals  that  live  in  the  closest 
touch  with  human  beings  display  the  most  marked  tendencies 
towards  conversational  effort.  Even  a  cat  will  respond  when 
addressed  by  name,  while  horses  and  dogs  quickly  learn  to 
interpret  set  words  and  phrases.  The  contention  that  such  is 
merely  a  matter  of  association  makes  little  difference  to  the 
essential  fact.  By  what  other  means  are  the  rudiments  of 
human  speech  acquired  ?  Ability  upon  the  part  of  the  animal 
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to  distinguish  between  one  word  and  another  is  incontestable 
and  sufficient,  and  from  this  it  seems  obvious  that  in  the  case 
of  highly  intelligent  beasts  the  inability  to  express  themselves 
in  actual  words  is  a  physical  rather  than  a  psychological 
deficiency,  the  desire  to  communicate  being  prompted  by  the 
human  contact.  The  eager  barkings  and  whinings,  together 
with  their  numberless  variations  and  inflection,  by  means  of 
which  a  clever  dog  so  frequently  discloses  its  needs  to  a 
sympathetic  owner — although  never  to  another  animal — may 
indeed  be  described  as  the  nearest  approach  to  speech  of  which 
the  animal’s  organs  can  ever  be  capable. 

The  manner  of  communication  that  dogs  adopt  among 
themselves  differs  signally  from  that  employed  in  their  dealings 
with  human  beings,  and  from  this  arises  the  exceedingly 
interesting  case  of  the  hound  whose  voice,  when  at  work,  is 
of  such  paramount  importance.  Although  many  sportsmen 
may  be  disposed  to  disagree  with  me  upon  this  point,  long 
observation  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  an  individual 
hound,  when  “  speaking  ”  upon  a  line,  has  no  idea  or  intention 
of  imparting  information  to  his  fellows.  That  his  eager 
vociferations  upon  discovering  the  line  serve  this  purpose  in 
no  way  alters  the  fact,  since  many  natural  results  are  achieved 
by  indirect  processes.  The  hound’s  behaviour  in  other 
respects  suggests  anything  rather  than  the  “  team  spirit  ”. 
His  great  aim  is  to  forestall  his  companions,  if  possible,  and 
secure  the  game  for  himself.  The  wonderful  co-operation 
of  hounds  as  they  swing  their  cast  is  rather  a  case  of  many 
individuals  working  for  a  common  but,  in  each  instance,  a 
selfish  end.  The  delighted  acclamation  with  which  the 
successful  one  proclaims  the  recovery  of  the  line  merely 
proclaims  personal  triumph.  The  tuneful  note  would  ring  no 
less  triumphantly  were  the  individual  that  utters  it  alone  in 
his  glory.  That  hounds,  like  wolves  and  dholes,  combine  in 
attack  is  true  enough,  but  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  common 
desire.  They  will  not  support  one  of  their  number  when  in 
distress.  They  are  far  more  likely  to  fall  upon  and  destroy 
the  unlucky  individual.  It  is  also  true  that  in  certain  limited 
respects  the  “  party  spirit  ”  undoubtedly  exists.  Sporting 
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dogs,  content  to  remain  quietly  at  home  when  alone,  as  often 
as  not  immediately  set  off  for  the  woods  when  joined  by  one 
or  more  of  their  own  kind.  Upon  these  occasions,  referring 
again  to  the  subject  of  animal  language,  it  is  curious  to  note 
the  manner  in  which  the  mutual  intention  is  conveyed  from 
one  dog  to  another.  There  is  no  barking — they  rarely  utter 
a  sound.  There  is  just  a  sniff  or  two,  an  interchange  of 
eloquent  glances,  a  few  eager  turns  and  capers,  and  away  they 
rush,  regardless  of  every  effort  to  restrain  them.  The  irresist¬ 
ible  impulse  to  hunt  is  apparently  stirred  by  common  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  doubtless  an  assertion  of  the  old  pack  instinct. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  disposes  of  the  question.  Dogs 
living  some  little  distance  apart  develop  the  habit  of  hunting 
together  when  opportunity  occurs,  and  if  their  owners  take 
the  trouble  to  compare  notes  upon  these  occasions,  they  may 
be  surprised  to  discover  how  frequently  each  dog  appears  to 
expect  the  other.  This  may  provide  yet  another  case  of  animal 
telepathy,  but,  if  so,  the  “  sympathy  ”  appears  to  take  a  sin¬ 
gularly  realistic  form.  The  somewhat  curious  case,  provided 
some  years  ago  by  a  fox-terrier,  may  serve  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  riddle.  The  dog  went  to  a  new  home  where  it 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  happy.  Periodically,  however,  he  was 
seized  with  a  desire  to  revisit  his  former  haunts  and  companions, 
upon  which  occasions  his  behaviour  was  interesting.  Once  or 
twice,  when  lying  contentedly  by  the  fire,  he  was  seen  to 
spring  up,  prick  his  ears,  as  though  in  response  to  a  definite 
summons,  then  rush  to  the  door.  When  released,  he  scurried 
away,  and  within  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time  appeared 
at  his  old  kennel — a  matter  of  perhaps  five  miles  across  country. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  dog  to  return  to  his  former  home  even 
after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  but  the  curious  point  in  this  case 
was  the  sudden  pricking  of  the  ears  about  which  there  was  no 
possibility  of  mistake.  The  dog  was  clearly  conscious  of  a 
definite  call  that  came  to  him  across  the  intervening  miles — by 
what  agency  none  can  say. 

Indeed,  the  most  interesting  study  of  animals  in  such 
respects  reveals  little  more  than  our  own  astonishing  ignorance 
of  the  essential  principles  upon  which  their  lives  are  conducted. 
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M.  Doumer’s 
Death 


INTEREST  has  centred  on  the  news  from  France,  part 
of  which  concerned  a  tragedy  all  the  most  distressing 
because  it  was  meaningless.  Or,  if  M.  Doumer’s 
assassination  means  anything,  it  is  to  remind  us  that  under 
modern  conditions  every  holder  of  such  office 
has  to  face  what  Roosevelt,  when  a  madman 
fired  a  pistol  at  him,  called  the  ordinary  risks 
of  the  trade.  There  is  also  the  reflection  that,  assuming  the 
man  to  be  proved  mad,  society  will  presumably  undertake 
the  expense  of  feeding  and  housing  and  restraining  him  for 
the  remaining  course  of  his  existence,  which  in  the  case  of 
lunatics  is  often  extremely  prolonged.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  see  the  sense  of  this  outlay.  Public  feeling  in  old- 
fashioned  countries  demands  that  when  an  animal  kills  a 
man,  it  should  be  done  away  with,  and  there  is  a  sanity  behind 
that  feeling.  The  homicidal  maniac  differs  from  the  animal 
in  that  no  possible  use  can  be  expected  from  prolonging  life. 
Once  I  saw  in  an  Irish  asylum  a  red  hairy  brute  chained  up 
because  since  incarceration  he  had  contrived  to  get  another 
inmate  alone  and  stab  him  to  death  with  a  rusty  nail.  That 
creature  would  probably  cost  the  public  some  thousands  of 
pounds  before  decay  made  an  end  of  his  bestial  body. 
Civilization  has  not  money  to  burn,  and  the  mad  Russian 
who  has  put  civilization  into  mourning  for  the  civil  head  of 
France  would  be  better  once  for  all  out  of  the  way  than  kept 
as  a  dangerous  wild  beast. 

England,  and  the  English-speaking  world,  knew  very  little 
about  M.  Paul  Doumer.  What  has  struck  the  public  is  this 
final  consecration,  as  it  were,  of  the  men  in 
that  typical  French  family,  where  five  out  of 
six  have  met  death  in  the  service  of  France. 
M.  Doumer  was,  indeed,  unlike  most  Frenchmen  in  having 
five  sons  to  give  to  the  war,  and  four  died  there.  Paris  has 
commemorated  the  fact  after  its  not  unworthy  fashion  by 
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naming  a  street  La  Rue  des  Quatre  Fils  de  M.  Paul  Doumer. 
It  is  a  measure  of  the  prodigality  with  which  France  gave  in 
the  war  of  what  it  had  best :  and  what  is  there  better  anywhere  ? 
Here  was  a  man  of  humble  origin,  son  of  a  railway  worker, 
who  had  risen,  by  use  of  the  noble  facilities  which  France 
offers,  to  great  office.  He  had  served  at  home  with  distinction 
and  even  more  illustriously  abroad  as  Governor- General  of 
Indo-China  ;  and  when  the  war  came  he  had  bred  up  five 
sons  to  inherit  what  he  had  acquired — not  so  much  wealth 
as  position  in  the  forefront  of  European  civilisation.  He  had 
accomplished  for  himself  and  for  his  children  that  transition 
from  the  status  of  an  artisan  family  to  that  of  the  higher 
bourgeoisie  which  is  easier  and  more  effectual  in  France  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  because,  owing  to  their  amazing 
system  of  education,  the  advance  is  primarily  one  through 
intellectual  culture.  A  glance  at  the  biographies  of  prominent 
Frenchmen  will  show  that  this  is  in  no  way  exceptional ; 
passage  from  the  Ecole  Normale  to  some  kind  of  professional 
post  and  from  that  into  administration  is  almost  the  rule, 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  foremost  names  could  be  cited  to  show 
how  frequently  this  is  accomplished  by  men  of  peasant  or 
artisan  parentage.  Briand,  to  name  one  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
was  an  instance  ;  M.  Albert  Thomas  is  another,  an  inter¬ 
national  figure  almost  of  Briand’s  rank,  whose  death,  following 
close  on  that  of  the  President,  is  in  one  sense  a  greater  loss, 
for  he  was  in  the  prime  of  maturity. 

It  is  significant  that  though  in  the  step  which  led  to  his 
final — and  fatal — eminence,  M.  Doumer  was  the  successful 
competitor  against  Briand,  the  elections  which 
Lefl*i?  France  were  in  progress  when  M.  Doumer  died  show 
definitely  that  there  was  no  turning  away  from 
the  ideas  that  Briand  stood  for.  However  great  or  however 
small  the  difference  between  Briand  and  M.  Tardieu  con¬ 
cerning  international  policy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Briand  was 
regarded  as  the  man  of  the  Left,  Tardieu  of  the  Right ;  and 
the  swing  has  been  towards  the  Left.  Yet  it  is  not  clear  how 
this  should  be  construed.  A  few  weeks  ago  educated  French- 
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men  were  thinking  chiefly  in  terms  of  finance  :  how  deficiencies 
in  the  Budget  were  to  be  met,  and  where,  without  ruinous 
imposts,  new  revenues  could  be  found.  Since  then  there 
have  been  the  Prussian  elections,  which  might  have  scared 
the  French  democracy.  But  the  truth  is  that  M.  Herriot 
has  convinced  France  that  he  is  just  as  insistent  as  M.  Tardieu 
on  the  need  for  security  and  France  refuses  to  be  scared — 
and,  it  may  be,  thinks  M.  Herriot’s  politics  more  likely  to 
bring  about  some  easing  of  financial  strain  by  accommodation 
with  Germany,  such  as  Briand  sought  for. 


The  Lyons 
Landslide 


M.  Herriot  seems  to  be  less  regarded  than  M.  Tardieu  as 
Vhomme  fort ;  and  he  has  a  name  for  efficiency  gained  through 
his  administration  as  Mayor  of  Lyons.  Yet 
this  model  municipality  inherits  trouble,  for 
the  streets  built  on  a  steep  bank  above  the 
Saone,  up  which  a  funicular  railway  plies  to  the  crowning 
Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  are  terribly  liable  to  landslides, 
and  one  happened  almost  at  the  moment  of  the  second  election. 
M.  Herriot,  then  in  the  city,  was  promptly  on  the  spot  and 
working  among  the  rescuers,  when  a  new  slip  threatened, 
and  he  was  just  in  time  to  escape  what  would  have  been  a 
fresh  calamity  for  France.  That  is  no  bad  recommendation  of 
the  new  Prime  Minister  designate,  and  one  should  say  in  fair¬ 
ness  that  it  was  no  desire  for  publicity  that  took  the  Mayor 
of  Lyons  into  danger.  Unless  we  are  all  much  mistaken  in  the 
man,  nothing  could  have  kept  him  away  from  his  rightful  post. 


In  England  meanwhile  things  proceed  tranquilly :  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brings  in  his  budget  much  as 
was  expected,  continuing  the  rigorous  ex- 
^volution^*”*^*  actions  that  had  been  proved  necessary,  and 
counting  on  the  new  import  duties  at  least 
for  solid  addition  to  revenue.  What  their  other  results  may 
be  it  is  too  early  to  know ;  but  no  one  disputes  that,  in  so  far 
as  they  lessen  imports,  they  lessen  the  power  of  other  countries 
to  buy  from  England.  But  the  revenue  is  certain — the  pur¬ 
chases  would  be  at  best  conjectural ;  and  no  one  disputes 
that  a  great  administrative  experiment  is  being  made  cautiously 
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Ireland  under 
de  Valera 


and  sensibly.  It  may  be  a  fiscal  revolution  ;  but  a  revolution 
gradually  brought  about  has  not  the  shattering  effect  by  which 
revolution  is  marked  off  from  ordinary  political  changes. 

We  are  made  to  feel  the  difference  in  Ireland.  Here  Mr. 
de  Valera’s  government  has  plunged  suddenly  into  protection 
measures  that  approach  to  prohibition  of 
imports  in  certain  cases.  I  confess  a  certain 
admiration  for  his  courage,  and  he  can  claim 
precedent  for  a  total  disregard  of  public  opinion  ;  Mr.  Hogan 
in  particular  did  almost  brutally  what  he  thought  right  to 
organise  agricultural  production,  and  the  results  justified  him. 
Yet  the  additional  tariff  on  boots  will  hit  the  poor  harder 
and  perhaps  more  indiscriminately  than  anything  that  Mr. 
Cosgrave’s  colleagues  did.  But  this  tax  is  not  prohibition. 
We  get  that  when  the  import  of  motor  bodies  from  England 
is  taxed  at  100  and  from  all  other  quarters  at  150  per  cent.; 
nor  is  there  at  present  in  the  Free  State  means  to  meet  this 
demand  by  local  products.  There  is  hardly  any  trade  more 
widely  extended  than  that  in  motors,  and  hosts  of  opponents 
will  be  raised  up.  But  Mr.  de  Valera  has  justification  for 
thinking  that  the  Irish  people  have  lost  the  habit  of  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprise  and  should  be  forced  to  recover  it. 
Whether  they  can  compete  on  the  lines  of  wholesale  production 
we  cannot  know,  but  Dublin  in  old  days  had  as  good  coach 
builders  as  could  be  found  anywhere — and  also  some  of  the 
best  leather  workers.  We  may  get  back,  we  may  be  forced 
back,  to  the  days  of  the  individual  craftsman  ;  and  if  that  is 
Mr.  de  Valera’s  desire,  he  has  much  of  my  sympathy — though 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  Irish  people,  or  any  other  modern 
community,  will  give  up  the  cheap  ready-made,  which  under 
modern  conditions  is  often  excellent  and  serviceable. 

He  is  risking  a  great  deal,  for  his  Oath  bill  goes  farther 
in  its  changes  than  was  foreseen,  and  removes  the  article  in 
the  constitution  by  which  everything  in  the 
Constitution  was  bound  to  be  reconcilable 
with  the  basic  treaty.  In  debate  and  in 
divisions  it  has  been  opposed  by  every  independent  member 
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in  the  Ddil,  and  there  are  a  dozen  of  them,  widely  varying 
in  political  types.  It  will  be  carried  by  the  votes  of  seven 
Labour  members.  In  the  Senate  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
majority  opposed  to  it,  and  though  it  was  expected  that  for 
tactical  reasons  they  might  refrain  from  rejecting  a  measure 
simply  to  abolish  the  Oath,  it  is  now  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  will  not  either  reject  or  drastically  amend  it.  In 
that  case  an  election  must  follow.  If  that  were  held  as  freely 
as  the  last  one,  many  people  now  hold  that  Mr.  de  Valera 
would  be  defeated.  But,  whatever  be  his  own  attitude,  many 
of  his  followers  would  undoubtedly  think  it  not  only  per¬ 
missible  but  right  to  use  intimidation. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  Government  has  said  plainly  that 
it  regards  Mr.  de  Valera’s  action  as  a  breach  of  public  faith, 
and,  though  with  careful  avoidance  of  threatening  language, 
have  declared  that  they  will  not  make  or  renew  any  fiscal 
bargain  with  a  State  that  refuses  to  honour  the  word  pledged 
by  its  responsible  ministers  and  endorsed  by  its  legislature. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  the  least  likelihood  of  their 
denying  citizenship  in  the  Commonwealth  to  Irishmen — a 
step  which  would  certainly  be  welcome  to  Mr.  de  Valera. 
If  he  wants  the  treaty  denounced,  he  must  do  it  himself ; 
and  he  has  not,  nor  does  he  claim  to  have,  authority  from  the 
Irish  people  to  do  this. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  by  persistence  he  may  be 
enabled  to  claim  such  a  mandate.  If  so,  the  sooner  the  better. 
General  McKeon,  one  of  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  supporters,  a  man 
very  honourably  distinguished  in  the  struggle  against  the 
English,  made  a  remarkable  speech,  avowing  his  personal 
preference  for  a  republic.  He  has,  however,  voted  for  the 
treaty  because  he  saw  the  people  wanted  it,  and  he  thought 
the  Irish  people  entitled  to  their  wish.  But  if  we  are  to  aim 
at  a  republic,  he  said,  we  can  have  it  at  once  ;  no  one  will 
stop  us,  if  we  make  the  move  openly  ;  and  when  the  change 
is  over,  it  will  be  over  and  done  with,  and  we  can  start  afresh  ; 
but  to  drag  on  through  a  series  of  detailed  quarrels  towards 
our  aim  is  the  worst  possible  way.  That  counsel  seems  to 
me  manly  sense — provided  always  that  the  Irish  people  get 
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full  freedom  to  make  their  own  decision.  I  do  not  myself 
believe  that  a  quarter  of  them  agree  with  General  McKeon 
in  his  preference  for  complete  separation. 

Meantime  at  Geneva  the  technical  conferences  on  dis¬ 
armament  continue  ;  preparations  are  made  for  the  other 
conference  at  Lausanne  which  is  to  concern 
Conferences  reparations.  Everybody  has  given  up  ex¬ 
pecting  any  immediate  result  from  any  of 
these  proceedings,  and  Lord  Ponsonby,  of  all  men,  treated 
the  House  of  Lords  to  an  outburst  of  defeatist  pessimism 
which,  as  other  speakers  were  not  slow  to  point  out,  practically 
repudiated  Mr.  Henderson.  Yet  work  goes  on,  little  by 
little,  and,  above  all,  moral  inhibitions  are  being  built  up. 
Gentlemen  in  old  days  who  had  learnt  to  respect  themselves 
for  readiness  to  draw  the  sword  were  replaced  by  others 
rightly  proud  of  unwillingness  ;  and  gradually,  shamefacedly, 
the  same  is  happening  among  nations.  Japan’s  troops  are 
being  completely  withdrawn  from  Shanghai — very  largely  for 
reasons  of  prestige.  Surely  there  could  not  be  an  extremer 
example  of  the  measures  by  which  it  is  now  necessary  to 
save  “  face  ” — even  in  the  Far  East,  and  in  a  nation  which 
stood  quixotically  on  the  military  point  of  honour. 

Since  these  lines  were  written,  a  new  tragedy  has  given 
them  sinister  emphasis.  Old  men  in  Japan  have  been  teaching 
young  men  to  assert  the  old  honour  against  the  new.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  in  Europe,  Japan  has  no  doubt  but 
that  the  ideas  which  the  League  of  Nations  clumsily  embodies 
are  making  way  and  must  be  stopped — with  that  ruthless 
disregard  of  consequence  which  is  the  backbone  of  Japanese 
morality.  We  here,  broadly  speaking,  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
Inukai,  the  murdered  Prime  Minister.  But  when  this  old 
man  of  seventy-seven  stood  up  to  the  band  of  his  assailants, 
daring  them  to  shoot,  and  they  answered  with  a  volley,  it 
was  no  common  murder.  Two  conceptions  of  national  life, 
two  conceptions  of  honour,  faced  each  other  as  on  a  duelling 
ground,  and  it  would  be  imbecile  to  accuse  the  slayers  of 
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meanness.  If  the  movement  which  the  League  of  Nations 
represents  had  only  ruffians,  or  profiteers,  against  it,  progress 
would  be  certain.  But  what  has  manifested  itself  in  Japan 
is  a  ferment  at  work  in  Germany,  in  Italy — and  not  only 
among  ourselves  ;  the  old  worship  of  the  sword  as  honour’s 
instrument.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  least  felt  where  military 
force  is  most  developed,  in  France.  There  the  nation  has 
learnt  to  think  that  developed  force  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ; 
but  has  also  learnt  to  hold  that  force  must  be  internationally 
and  not  nationally  available.  We  are  in  a  wild  world,  flung 
about  alike  by  the  physical  machinery  we  have  created,  and 
by  the  backwash  of  moral  forces  that  we  canalised  in  the  past. 
Yet  at  least  our  statesmen  work  in  conditions  of  comparative 
freedom  as  compared  with  those  in  Japan,  in  Germany,  in 
Austria — and,  indeed,  almost  every  modern  state. 

Sir  William  Rothenstein’s  new  instalment  of  his  Men  and 
Memories  covers  the  period  from  1900  to  1922  —  roughly 
from  his  thirties  to  his  fifties.  Naturally  there 
“lil£morie»  ”  ^  sparkle  about  the  first  volume,  an 

effervescence  of  witty  youth,  which  one  does 
not  find  here  ;  but  here  again  one  has  the  sense  that  this 
recorder  has  known  nearly  everybody  and  has  deserved  his 
privileges  by  the  power  to  appreciate.  Perhaps  the  figures 
who  stand  out  in  it  specially  are  Augustus  John  and  Tagore. 
Many  will  learn  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  John  can  write 
like  Rabelais  (or  Sir  Francis  Urquhart) ;  others  will  realise 
how  the  Indian  poet,  having  the  power  to  re-express  his 
Indian  thought  in  English,  naturally  captured  an  artist  who 
had  already  succumbed  to  the  visual  charm  of  Indian  scenes. 
The  chapter  on  an  “  Indian  pilgrimage  ”  is — of  all  in  this 
remarkable  book — the  richest  in  suggestion.  Here  is  one 
passage  : — 

I  saw  a  procession  of  temple  priests,  naked  to  the  waist,  their  brown, 
round  bodies  shining  in  the  sun,  carrying  on  their  shoulders  naked 
children  covered  with  golden  ornaments.  Here  was  the  world  of 
Dionysus  living  before  one’s  eyes  ! 

Scenes  like  these,  of  which  no  one  had  given  me  a  hint,  make  India 
seem  a  classical  land.  The  processions  which  poured  in  daily  put 
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me  in  mind,  too,  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  I  wondered  whether  pilgrims 
had  formerly  visited  Christiain  shrines  in  such  numbers.  Herein  lay 
the  secret,  I  thought,  of  India's  religious  greatness.  Whereas  Europe 
adopted  an  alien  religion,  whose  ancient  sages  and  prophets,  and, 
finally,  the  noblest  of  all  teachers,  belonged  to  an  alien  race,  whose 
language,  customs,  and  environment  were  foreign  to  Europe,  India's 
gods  and  prophets  were  born  of  her  own  seed,  with  intimate  racial 
and  local  roots.  Where  Krishna  sported  with  the  milkmaids,  where 
Buddha  preached,  where  the  Heroes  fought,  was  sacred  and  native 
soil ;  and  while  our  crowds  flock  to  Brighton  and  Blackpool,  the 
Indian  villagers  make  pilgrimages  in  their  thousands  to  Benares, 
Hardwar,  and  Puri. 


Yet  if  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  saw  the  pilgrimage  to  Croagh- 
patrick,  or — much  better,  for  there  is  pageantry,  and  many 
at  least  of  the  costumes  both  for  men  and  women  have  beauty 
— to  the  Fete  des  Rots  at  Foug^res  in  Lower  Brittany,  he 
might  find  something  that  has  no  alien  suggestion  ;  though 
where  sunshine  is  capricious  things  can  never  be  as  where 
sun  is  constant.  Still,  it  is  true  that  English  rule,  ministering 
marvellously  to  the  practical  needs  of  life  in  India,  through 
government,  law,  and  engineering,  has  failed  to  reach  the  soul 
of  the  people.  “  Had  India’s  rulers  a  sense  of  beauty,  their 
understanding  of  India  and  of  Indians  would  be  profounder  ”, 
says  Sir  William  Rothenstein,  “  and  there  would  be  less 
friction  between  rulers  and  ruled”.  It  may  well  be  that  this 
English  artist,  through  his  intimacy  with  an  Indian  poet,  has 
learnt  more  of  the  xeal  India  than  scores  of  able  civil 
servants  through  half  a  lifetime  of  expert  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration. 

About  the  European  art  of  his  own  time,  this  painter  has 
trenchant  things  to  say.  “  The  glory  of  Western  painting 
has  been  the  compassing  of  great  achievement.  So  low  a 
standard  of  skill  as  now  permits  men  to  practise  painting 
has  not  been  known  since  the  dark  ages.”  The  power  to 
represent  which  has  been  laboriously  acquired  is  now  dis¬ 
paraged.  “  Painters  and  sculptors  are  no  longer  to  use  their 
eyes,  but  must  consciously  use  their  intellects.  Artists 
envy  certain  qualities  which  children — and  sometimes 
amateurs — show  in  their  work,  a  directness  of  vision  and 
expression  which  seem  beyond  the  compass  of  their  own  subtler 
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eyes  and  more  complex  experience.  But  the  pretence  of 
artlessness  is  always  ridiculous.” 

The  observations  which  I  have  summarized  suggest  that 
academic  formalism  must  be  sought  in  the  coteries,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  natural  and  sincere  expression 
The  Academy  of  the  English  temperament  in  art  is  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  Royal  Academy  than 
elsewhere.  “  In  English  painting  ”,  Sir  William  Rothenstein 
says,  ”  there  is  something  akin  to  the  provincial  flavour  of 
Mark  Rutherford’s  or  Thomas  Hardy’s  writing,  an  imaginative 
quality  set  down  with  reticence,  yet  by  no  means  wanting  in 
passion.”  Crome’s  ‘‘  Mousehold  Heath  ”  would,  let  us  hope, 
make  a  sensation  in  any  Academy  show,  but  it  would  not  be 
incongruous,  as  it  would  seem  amongst  the  Post-Impressionists. 
It  is  a  supreme  example  of  the  tradition  from  which  the 
official  English  school  has  never  wholly  broken  away — though 
it  lost  much  of  the  seriousness  or  dignity,  and  Sir  William 
Rothenstein,  for  example,  refused  to  be  put  forward  for 
Associateship.  Yet  his  work  takes  its  proper  place  quite 
naturally  there,  although  his  “  Morning  at  Benares  ”  of  this 
year  is  not,  to  my  mind,  a  flrst-class  example.  In  spite  of 
all  his  sympathy,  he  seems  to  see  India  as  a  tourist.  By  an 
odd  contrast  Mr.  Henry  Bishop’s  ”  Beauvais  ”,  hung  as  a 
pendant,  shows  far  less  intimacy  of  comprehension  than  the 
same  Mr.  Bishop  had  when  painting  Moorish  alleys  or  market 
places. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  honest  English  work.  Mr.  Michael 
Mounsey’s  ”  Bedburn,  co.  Durham  ”,  for  example,  a  har¬ 
monious  and  well-composed  landscape  (not  too  well  hung) ; 
Mr.  Charles  Knight’s  “  Goodrich  Castle  ”,  or  Mr.  Terrick 
Williams’  ”  Rosy  Sundown,  Concameau  ”  ;  or,  departing 
from  landscape,  Mr.  Connard’s  “  Study  of  the  Arts  Club 
and  some  of  its  Members  ”  ;  or  another  old-fashioned  con¬ 
versation  piece  in  which  Mr.  H.  Gunn  represents  Hilaire 
Belloc,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  and  Maurice  Baring.  Mr.  Chester¬ 
ton’s  is  much  the  most  animated  figure  :  Mens  agitat  molem 
et  magno  se  corpore  miscet. 
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EBB  AND  FLOW 


The  portraits  proper — if  that  be  the  proper  way  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them — are,  to  say  truth,  rather  undistinguished  and 
undistinguishable.  Mr.  Mellon  Fisher’s  very  thinly  painted 
study  of  Mrs.  Adare  of  New  York  has  vitality  as  well  as  grace  ; 
and  the  square  brush  marks  give  it  incisiveness.  Mr.  Gerald 
Kelly’s  “  Jane  xxxii  ”  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
series,  and  his  two  little  Japanese  ladies  are  a  delight.  But 
Lord  Irwin,  painted  for  the  Viceroy’s  house  in  New  Delhi, 
would  touch  a  heart  of  stone  ;  he  has  not  learnt  the  smiling 
endurance  which  our  royalties  display  this  year  as  all  other 
years  on  these  walls.  This  is  not  the  Lord  Irwin  who  governed 
India,  but  the  figure  that  was  brought  out  on  state  occasions. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis,  near  by  him,  though 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen’s  regretted  death  left  the  work  un¬ 
finished,  is  in  full  enjoyment  of  life  and  might  be  planning 
out  political  reforms  for  Patagonia. 

‘  Alas,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  agreeable  emotion  in 
the  paintings  executed  for  the  Bank  of  England.  Sir  William 
Rothenstein’s  sitter  is  shrinking  and  even  apologetic,  the 
others  (more  plausibly)  look  smug  ;  that  is  all  the  difference 
among  a  score  of  them.  One  thing  stands  out — the  decorative 
value  of  a  beard  ;  another,  the  singular  unfitness  for  pictorial 
representation  of  the  modern  toothbrush  moustache.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Frederick  El  well’s  painting  of  “  Mrs. 
Stephen  Ellis  Todd  at  Ninety-four  ”  demonstrates  once  more 
that  no  subject  is  so  easily  and  happily  translated  on  to  canvas 
as  the  charm  of  an  old  lady’s  face,  when  time  has  already  done 
so  delicately  so  much  of  the  drawing. 

Mr.  James  Bateman,  whose  picture  of  a  farmyard  last  year 
was  so  much  admired,  has  another  study  of  cattle,  this  time 
emerging  from  ridgy  woodland  to  a  green  pasture  through 
which  a  footpath  leads  to  an  attractive  church  and  churchyard. 
This  painting,  like  last  year’s,  goes  back  beyond  the  tradition 
which  Crome  represents  to  something  much  earlier ;  he 
does  not  concern  himself  with  values  much  more  than  would 
an  artist  in  stained  glass.  But  there  is  complete  fidelity  of 
representation  in  the  movement  of  his  beasts  who  shoulder 
along  with  the  lumbering  beauty  of  a  plough  team. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 


Mr.  George  Glasgow,  author  of  many  books  but  most  appositely  of 
two  authoritative  works  on  The  English  and  Scottish  Investment  Trust 
Companies  [Eyre  <5*  Spottiswoode),  answers  the  question.  Will  Prosperity 
Come  Again?  with  a  comforting  affirmative  inspired  by  precedent  and 
common  sense. 

Admiral  Sir  Herbert  Richmond  has  spoken  out  in  the  Fortnightly 
before  on  matters  of  British  Naval  policy.  Here  he  brings  criticism  nearer 
home.  .  .  .  Continuing  a  study  of  the  Imperial  economic  needs  of  the 
Dominions,  the  Fortnightly  this  month  presents  the  views  of  a  well  known 
economist,  closely  associated  with  the  commercial  development  of  South 
Africa. 

South  Africa  is  the  Dominion  which  has  the  least  to  hope  for  as  the 
result  of  the  Economic  Conference.  She  is  likely,  "  Waarnemer  ”  tells 
us,  to  support  the  proposal  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  proceed,  at 
whatever  new  parity,  to  link  her  currency  definitely  once  more  to  the 
gold  standard. 

C.  F.  Melville  has  written  on  political  affairs  for  the  Fortnightly 
before.  Eiurope  is  his  particular  field.  The  present  article  in  a  certain 
way  sununarizes  the  answer  to  the  question  which  he  asked  in  these  pages 
last  year  :  Whither  Europe  ? 

Pearl  S.  Buck’s  Chinese  stories,  particularly  The  Good  Earth,  have  won 
the  admiration  of  literary  critics  in  recent  years.  The  Old  Chinese  Nurse  is 

an  autobiographical  essay,  a  valuable  contribution  to  periodical  literature _ 

Fortnightly  readers  will  remember  the  delicate  charm  that  characterizes 
Mr.  V.  S.  Pritchett’s  work.  We  hold  him  amongst  the  finest  of  con¬ 
temporary  essayists  in  England. 

Philip  Jordan  is  a  newcomer  to  the  Fortnightly.  His  subject  is  a 
twentieth-century  institution  with  a  seventeenth-century  ritual ;  one  whose 
name  is  synonymous  with  stability  in  the  minds  of  men  of  all  nations.  .  .  . 
Gerald  Bullett’s  story.  Wax,  is  to  appear  shortly  in  book  form,  in  a 
collection  of  this  author’s  stories  which  Messrs.  Heinemann  are  publishing. 

Can  animals  communicate  with  one  another  ?  A  good  deal  has  been 
written  about  this  question,  but  little  that  has  been  more  S5mpathetic 
and  illuminating  than  the  study  by  Mr.  Douglas  Gordon  which  we 
present  this  month. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To  THE  Editor,  The  Fortnightly  Revietv. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  read  with  some  regret  in  your  April  issue  an  unhappy  phrase  which 
must  have  slipped  unwittingly  into  Mr.  Pritchett’s  review  of  Lawrence's 
Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  and,  as  bearing  his  warrant,  have  been  passed  by 
yourself.  Mr.  Pritchett  wrote  : — 

"  There  is  a  good  case  to  be  made,  in  view  of  our  national  temperament, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  obvious  pornography  which  is  displayed  in 
our  chemists’  shops.” 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  shops  which  he  doubtless  has  in  mind.  There  is 
every  reason  why  he  should  suppose  that  they  are  the  shops  of  chemists. 
In  external  appearance,  by  the  use  of  the  word  ”  pharmacy  ”,  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  familiar  coloured  globes,  they  ape  the  traditional  style 
adopted  by  the  registered  pharmacist.  While  bearing  in  mind  the  occasional 
black  sheep,  I  know  from  the  reports  of  the  Society's  inspectors  that  these 
shops  are  owned  almost  exclusively  by  men  who  are  not  chemists  and 
who  show  they  are  not  by  conducting  their  businesses  in  a  way  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  they  were  members  of  this  Society. 

Mr.  Pritchett’s  remark  may  serve  to  crystallize  a  wrong  impression,  at 
present  only  half-formed,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  your  readers.  I  know 
that  it  is  not  your  practice  to  publish  correspondence,  but  it  would  be  a 
courteous  act  if  you  could  redress  the  balance  and  let  it  be  known  that 
the  chemists  of  this  coimtry  do  not  occupy  themselves  with  the  distribution 
of  pornographic  literature. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hugh  N.  Linstead, 

Secretary  and  Registrar, 
Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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THE  GALLIPOLI  CAMPAIGN 

by  Brig.-General  R.  G.  Burton 


OFFICIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  GAL¬ 
LIPOLI  CAMPAIGN,  Vol.  II.  by 
Brig.-General  C.  F.  Aspinall-Oglander, 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.  Heinemann. 
15s. 

The  historian  has  now  finished  the  story 
he  “  left  half-told  "  three  years  ago  in 
his  first  volume,  which  ended  in  May, 
1915,  when  "  the  hope  of  reaching  the 
Narrows  with  a  comparatively  small 
force  had  finally  disappeared  Trench 
warfare  was  established  in  the  two 
small  isolated  areas  held  by  the 
invaders. 

An  official  history  is  not  necessarily  a 
dry  and  technical  narrative,  and  this 
volume  loses  no  dramatic  quality  by 
compilation  in  the  Historical  Section  of 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
The  historian  has  constructed  a  story 
illustrated  by  excellent  maps,  and,  in 
his  own  words,  “  full  of  moving  interest 
to  the  general  reader,  and  of  vital 
lessons  to  the  soldier,  the  sailor,  and 
the  statesman  He  enables  us  to 
realize,  amid  the  scenes  depicted  in 
these  pages, 

.  .  .  the  sound  of  war  that  dips 
Down  the  blown  vallies  of  the  seas. 
In  Gallipoli  there  was  no  Wellington 
to  see  what  was  "  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  ”,  or  there  would  have  been  a 
different  tale  to  tell.  But  it  is  easy  to 
be  wise  after  the  event,  especially  with 
access  to  German  and  Turkish  sources 
of  information.  We  did  not  know  then 
that  two  Turkish  battalions  and  four 


machine  guns  held  up  the  landing  of 
the  29th  Division  at  Cape  Helles  ;  that 
the  Anzac  landing  was  opposed  up  to 
9.30  a.m.  by  only  500  Turks,  and  that 
by  evening  the  enemy  had  only  5,000 
men.  Such  is  the  power  of  the 
defensive  in  modem  war !  Yet  even 
on  June  4th  our  troops  at  Helles  were 
so  near  success  after  the  Third  Battle 
of  Krithia,  clearly  depicted  by  sketch 
and  description  in  this  volrnne,  that  a 
Turkish  staff  officer  wrote — "  Had  the 
English  continued  the  attack  next  day 
with  the  same  violence,  all  would  have 
been  lost 

The  chief  epbodes  recorded  in  this 
volume,  apart  from  the  evacuation, 
were  the  battle  of  Sari  Bair,  and  the 
landing  at  Suvla  Bay,  followed  by 
almost  incredible  inaction,  where  a 
whole  day  had  been  wasted  when  an 
officer  on  Sir  Ian  Hamilton’s  staff  went 
ashore  and  reported  ”  all  quiet ;  no 
rifle  fire  ;  no  artillery  fire  ;  apparently 
no  Turks ;  IXth  Corps  resting  The 
enemy  consisted  of  a  few  hundred 
Turks  under  a  German  officer,  with  no 
machine  guns  or  artillery.  Twenty 
British  battalions  had  landed,  and  a 
reconnaissance  in  force  or  a  few  strong 
patrols  would  have  cleared  up  the 
situation.  At  dawn  on  August  8th, 
thirty-six  hours  after  landing,  ”  despite 
long  delays,  the  prize  could  still  be 
won.  Victory  was  beckoning  ”.  But 
while  the  Turks  were  marching,  their 
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enemies  were  taking  counsel — or  doing  traced  still  farther  back  to  the  adoption 


nothing !  The  historian  emphasizes 
weak  points  due  to  lack  of  resolution 
in  leadership,  rendering  futile  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  which  might  have  had  a 
decisive  effect  on  the  War.  But  he 
does  not  exonerate  the  Chief  Command 
where  "  excessive  secrecy  precluded  the 
display  of  initiative  by  subordinate 
leaders 

Meanwhile  there  was  desperate  fight¬ 
ing  at  Anzac,  where  "  the  chance  of 
capturing  a  key-position  on  Chunuk 
Bair  was  lost  by  over-caution  on  the 
part  of  one  colunm  commander  But 
while  an  individual  commander  may 
have  failed,  there  were  other  immediate 
causes,  as  shown  by  an  examination  of 
the  maps  and  orders ;  there  was  a 
disorganization  of  formations,  and  the 
adoption  of  night  operations  over 
rugged  and  unknown  country  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  troops  at  the  moment  when  their 
greatest  energies  were  needed. 

The  interaction  of  operations  on  the 
Western  Front  and  in  Gallipoli  are  well 
set  forth  in  Chapter  XXXVI,  "The 
Darkening  Scene  ”  ;  250,000  French 
and  British  troops  were  vainly  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  the  West  where  half  that 
number  would  have  secured  success  in 
the  Peninsula.  There  was  no  strategic 
object  obtainable  in  France,  where  a 
strong  defensive  would  have  sufficed. 
"  The  Last  Phase "  deals  with  the 
evacuation,  regarding  which  a  German 
military  correspondent  wrote — "  As 
long  as  wars  continue  it  will  stand  as  a 
hitherto  unattained  masterpiece ". 
Revelations  of  the  views  on  evacuation 
of  Lords  Kitchener  and  Curzon  are 
interesting.  Who  will  say  that  their 
fears  of  repercussions  in  the  East,  due 
to  failure,  have  not  been  realized  ? 

The  historian  traces  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  to  "  one  fundamental  cause — 
an  utter  lack  of  preparation  before  the 
campaign  began But  it  may  be 


of  policies  without  the  means  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  Military  disasters 
were  inevitable  when,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  it  was  decided  not  to  confine 
our  main  efforts  to  that  element  where, 
as  Bacon  said,  "  he  that  commands  the 
sea  may  take  as  much  or  as  little  of  the 
war  as  he  will  ".  We  might  have  taken 
less  on  the  Western  Front  and  con¬ 
centrated  military  and  naval  strength 
against  the  enemy’s  weak  point  in  the 
Dardanelles. 

But  primarily  the  nation  is  to  blaine 
for  failure.  Eighty  years  ago  the 
historian  Alison  wrote  words  which  are 
true  to-day — "  The  English  people  .  .  . 
in  peace  invariably  relax  the  sinews  of 
war ;  no  amount  of  experience  can 
persuade  them  to  take  any  antecedent 
measures  either  to  avert  disaster  or 
ensure  success  ;  they  constantly  expect 
that  without  the  least  previous  prepar¬ 
ation,  and  with  greatly  inferior  num¬ 
bers,  their  armies,  newly  raised,  unin¬ 
structed,  and  inexperienced  are  to  van¬ 
quish  their  enemies  in  every  encounter”. 
The  nation,  the  statesman,  and  the 
politician  must  share  the  blame  for 
failure. 

But  while  criticism  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  profit  by  experience,  this  cam¬ 
paign  was  not  an  imredeemed  failure. 
It  had  favourable  reactions  in  the  West, 
and  it  destroyed  the  flower  of  the 
Turkish  Army.  The  troops  did  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  them.  Suffering 
from  thirst  in  a  torrid  climate,  contend¬ 
ing  against  not  only  a  well-led  and 
resolute  enemy,  but  the  forces  of  nature, 
they  fought  with  gallantry  against 
great  odds.  The  column  that  commem¬ 
orates  their  valour  gleams  ujjon  the 
cliff  like  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  on 
the  rock  of  Salamis,  high  o’er  the  land 
where  they  died,  but  not  in  vain,  for 
they  left  the  imperishable  monument 
of  their  glory. 
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THE  COMPLEAT  LETTER  WRITER 

by  Eric  Partridge 


THE  LETTERS  OF  PHILIP 
DORMER  STANHOPE,  FOURTH 
EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD.  Edited 
by  Bonamy  Dobr6e.  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode.  Six  vols.  12  guineds. 

The  very  publication  of  Lord  Chester¬ 
field’s  letters  has  a  story.  Mrs.  Eugenia 
Stanhope,  the  widow  of  Chesterfield’s 
natural  son,  was  disappointed  with  the 
legacy  from  her  father-in-law :  she 
promptly  sold  the  copyright,  in  this 
set  of  letters,  to  Dodsley  for  £1,575. 
Except  for  a  few  deletions,  insisted  on 
by  the  family,  they  appeared  in  1774 — 
a  year  after  Chesterfield’s  death ! 
Letters  to  various  friends  appeared  in 
Dr.  Maty’s  edition  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Works.  Both  collections  were  later 
augmented.  The  letters  to  Arthur 
Stanhope  were  published  in  1817, 
further  letters  in  1845  and  1853,  and  the 
series  to  the  godson  only  in  1890.  The 
present  edition,  containing  some  2,500 
letters,  adds  more  than  1,400  to  those 
previously  published ;  it  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Dobr^  gives 
the  purely  official  letters  only  in  pricis 
except  v\here  they  are  of  significance 
to  our  understanding  of  Chesterfield 
himself,  whether  as  man  or  as  writer, 
or  where  they  have  some  other  very 
definite  value;  one  can  but  praise  the 
editor  for  his  decision  and  for  the 
execution  thereof.  The  only  notable 
omission  is  the  set  of  letters  written  to 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  which 
have  been  withheld  by  the  present 
Duke.  Such  refusals  are  antagonistic 
to  the  best  interests  of  both  knowledge 
and  literature,  nor  do  they  cause  manu¬ 


scripts  to  become  more  valuable. 

The  correspondence  covers  the  years 
1722-1773,  or  from  the  writer’s  twenty- 
eighth  year  till  a  month  or  so  before  his 
death.  Chesterfield’s  life  has  been  so 
admirably  summarized  by  the  late 
Professor  Seccombe  (moderate  lectmrer, 
good  tutor,  and  exceptional  scholar)  that 
it  were  an  impertinence  even  to  para¬ 
phrase  it.  “  The  son  of  an  earl,  and  the 
grandson  on  his  mother’s  side  of  the 
witty  Marquis  of  Halifax,  he  was 
baptized  at  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly 
(October,  1694),  and  educated  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
acquired  an  enthusiasm  for  the  Latin 
Classics,  against  which  he  thought  it 
right  to  be  on  his  guard.  He  subse¬ 
quently  graduated  in  Flanders  at  the 
petty  court  attached  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  At  twenty- 
one  he  became  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  and  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  also  became  a  member  of 
the  famous  oligarchical  stronghold  of 
White’s,  and  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
most  exclusive  salons  of  Paris.  In 
1726  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  two  years  later  became 
ambassador  at  the  Hague.  Walpole’s 
antipathy  procured  his  dismissal,  and 
he  went  on  to  offend  the  King  by  marry¬ 
ing  his  half-sister  (a  natural  daughter 
of  George  I)  without  making  the  least 
effort  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
attraction  that  he  had  in  view  was 
exclusively  pectmiary.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  Pelhams  came  in,  at  the 
beginning  of  1745,  Chesterfield  wa 
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made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
next  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
two  secretaries  of  state.  But  he  retired 
in  1748,  from  which  date  until  his 
death,  on  March  24,  1773,  he  lived  in 
literary,  and  at  the  same  time  influen¬ 
tial  and  dignified  retirement.” 

Far  the  most  important,  as  they  are 
the  best  known,  of  his  letters  are  those 
to  his  natural  son.  It  is  strange  that 
so  many  excellent  persons  have  lost 
sight  of  that  peculiar  relationship.  Mr. 
Dobr6e  pertinently  remarks  :  ”  These 
letters  were  not  written  for  ‘  youth 
but  for  one  very  especial  youth,  with 
whom  it  may  have  been  necessary  to 
risk  certain  dangerous  medicines,  and 
who  was  being  bred  up  for  one  especial 
career.  ”  As  an  acute  writer  well  Imown 
to  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
has  said :  "  Chesterfield  s  real  error  is 
lack  of  respect  for  personality,”  his 
principal  weakness  “the  calmly  in¬ 
solent  assumption  of  the  possibility  of 
moulding  character”.  If  we  think 
badly  of  Chesterfield,  do  we  not  belittle 
ourselves  ?  Mr.  Dobr^  shows  how 
flimsy  are  the  two  main  charges  against 
him  :  the  recommending  of  simulation 
and  the  inculcation  of  sexual  immor¬ 
ality.  Anyone  eschewing  mere  ex 
ignoratione  pronouncement  must  see 
that  the  paternal  devotion  informing 
these  letters  is  luminous,  manly, 
beautiful. 

Chesterfield  was  for  nearly  fifty  years 
judged  in  the  light  of  several  adverse 
opinions :  Johnson,  absolutely  in  the 
wrong  in  that  famous  affair  of  the 
Dictionary,  said  that  the  letters  ”  teach 
the  morals  of  a  whore  and  the  manners 
of  a  dancing  master  ” ;  Dickens  grossly 
misrepresents  his  character  when  in 
Bamahy  Rudge  he  caricatimed  him  as 
Sir  John  Chester;  Lecky  pompously 
depreciated  him.  Yet  Voltaire  called 
him  the  most  graceful  of  English 
writers ;  Wordsworth,  with  whose 


view  Landor  concurred,  considered  him 
our  last  great  prose-writer  before 
Johnson  "  vitiated  the  language  ”  ; 
Sainte-Beuve  rated  him  very  highly. 

In  his  style,  as  in  his  manners. 
Chesterfield  has  affinities  with  the 
French ;  indeed,  his  gallicisms  are 
over-numerous  (e.g.,  "  it  is  equal  to 
me”,  cela  nt*est  dgal).  But  his  style 
has,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
qualities  of  elegance,  charm,  wit,  per¬ 
spicuity.  Of  his  work  in  general  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  the  words  of  his 
latest  editor,  he  displays  "  a  humane 
tolerance,  a  superb  capacity  for  balance, 
and  a  sceptical  attitude  towards  re¬ 
vealed  religion.”  The  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  sununing-up  is  given  by  that 
profound  and  never-hoodwinked  pro¬ 
fessor,  M.  Louis  Cazamian,  co-author 
of  the  best  middle-length  history  of  our 
literature. 

Of  this  noble  edition,  nine  hundred  of 
the  thousand  sets  (the  type  has  been 
distributed)  are  for  sale.  The  work  is 
skilfully  planned;  even  the  pagination 
has  been  duly  pondered ;  the  printing 
is  most  distinguished ;  the  paper  is 
agreeable,  as  well  as  suitable ;  the  bind¬ 
ing  dmable,  attractive,  and  strictly 
congruous.  Nor  can  the  work  be 
called  expensive  ;  here  is  honest  value 
for  well-spent  money. 

In  the  very  pattern  of  an 
introduction  the  editor  shows  him¬ 
self  urbane,  open-minded,  lucid  in 
construction  and  pellucid  in  style : 
for  while  there  are  many  trees  of 
many  kinds,  the  wood  that  is  Chester¬ 
field  looms  up  very  clearly  :  a  portrait 
and  a  biography  of  transparent  charm, 
sly  subtlety,  and  a  pleasing  scorn  of 
high-falutin,  hypocrisy,  prudery,  and 
specious  morality.  The  notes  are  no 
less  valuable  to  the  historian  than  to 
the  general  reader ;  they  are  unpre¬ 
tentious  but  most  scholarly  ;  brief,  but 
as  helpful  as  they  are  pertinent. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  JAPAN 


by  O.  M. 

THE  JAPANESE  POPULATION 
PROBLEM,  by  W.  R.  Crocker.  Allen 
and  Unwin.  los.  6J. 

MANCHURIAN  YEAR  BOOK.  East 
Asiatic  Economic  Investigation  Bureau, 
Tokyo. 

JAPAN  SPEAKS,  by  K.  K.  Kawakami. 
Macmillan,  js.  6d. 

Throughout  the  conflict  between 
China  and  Japan  the  continual  mistake 
has  been  to  consider  it  in  the  terms  of  a 
normal  quarrel  between  two  countries 
in  which  the  right  and  the  wrong  can 
be  assigned  with  reasonable  certainty. 
Whereas  it  can  only  be  judged  accur¬ 
ately  in  the  light  of  internal  conditions 
in  both  countries.  We  sympathize 
with  the  Chinese  people,  but  their 
miseries  are  entirely  due  to  their  own 
misrulers.  We  condemn  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  Japanese  military,  but 
the  terrible  necessities  which  natural 
poverty  and  teeming  population  have 
thrust  upon  Japan  are  unanswerable. 
No  black  and  white  judgment  is 
possible,  and  only  by  impartial  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  facts  set  out  in  the 
three  remarkable  books  here  reviewed 
can  any  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East 
be  found. 

Mr.  Crocker’s  insatiable  thirst  for 
facts  and  statistics  seems  at  times  to 
leave  his  conclusions  slightly  diffuse. 
Yet  in  the  main  the  upshot  is  clear. 

A  population  of  over  60,000,000,  in- 


Green 


creasing  by  over  700,000  a  year, 
industrialism  breaking  down  old  ties 
of  family  and  religion,  food  shortage, 
manhood  suffrage,  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  can  find  no  employment  to 
repay  the  sacrifices  made  to  win 
a  degree,  and  the  inrush  of  new  fashions 
and  luxvudes  from  the  West,  especially 
the  devastating  American  cinema — 
these  have  combined  to  work  an  up¬ 
heaval  in  Japan  hardly  less  momentous 
than  the  Meiji  Revolution.  Although 
55  per  cent,  of  her  population  are 
farmers,  of  inconceivable  industry, 
Japan  has  to  import  nearly  a  fifth  of 
the  rice  she  eats,  besides  wheat  and 
other  foodstuffs,  and  the  volume  of 
labour  and  fertilizer  required  to  produce 
every  bushel  of  rice  tends  ominously 
to  rise.  A  social  stigma  on  eating  any¬ 
thing  but  rice  rules  out,  for  all  but  the 
poorest,  other  cheaper  and  more 
nutritious  grains.  Mr.  Crocker’s  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  distress  of  the  peasantry 
deserves  close  attention  ;  the  average 
amount  of  land  per  farmer  is  less  than 
an  acre  ;  costs  of  working  and  taxation 
are  heavy ;  if  harvests  are  bad,  the 
farmer’s  family  starves ;  if  bountiful, 
he  is  ruined  by  low  prices.  Were  it 
not  for  his  silkworms,  he  could  not 
live.  Two-thirds  of  the  world’s  raw 
silk  comes  from  Japan.  But  this 
points  to  a  new  danger — too  much 
reliance  on  America’s  purchase  of 
Japanese  silk  and  on  China's  of  her 
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cotton  goods.  Japan  is  preparing 
actively  to  meet  the  competition  of 
rayon  by  manufacturing  it  herself, 
but  that  will  not  help  her  farmers. 
Meanwhile  a  per  capita  consumption 
of  iron  equal  to  that  in  America  would 
exhaust  Japan’s  natural  resources  in 
two  years.  Iron  and  coal  dictate 
Japan’s  foreign  policy  to  an  extent 
unknown  elsewhere.  The  safety  valve 
of  emigration  is  slow,  and  meanwhile 
raw  materials  from  abroad  Japan  must 
have  or  perish.  What  she  would  do 
if  her  position  were  threatened  in 
Manchuria,  Mr.  Crocker  could  forecast, 
several  months  ahead  of  the  conflict, 
with  unerring  accuracy. 

"  Not  territory,  but  raw  materials 
is  Japan’s  desire  in  Manchuria  ”,  Mr. 
Kawakami  emphasizes,  as  Mr.  Inukai, 
the  Premier,  who  contributed  a  singu¬ 
larly  high-minded  introduction,  had 
repeatedly  done.  Mr.  Kawakami ’s 
contention  that,  if  Japan  had  not 
defeated  Russia  in  1904-5  Manchuria 
would  now  be  as  much  a  Russian 
province  as  Mongolia  is  to-day,  is 
probably  quite  true.  "  King  Log  and 
King  Stork  ”  the  anti-Japanese  faction 
will  cry  contemptuously.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  in  developing  Man¬ 
churia’s  resources  as  no  one  had  ever 
done  before,  Japan  has  created  wealth 
and  employment  for  ever-increasing 
millions  of  Chinese.  The  record,  as 
set  out  in  the  Year  Book,  is  amazing. 
Over  £200,000,000  invested,  coal  and 
iron  mines  opened  up,  transport,  agri¬ 
culture,  stock-breeding  (Berkshire  pigs 
have  even  been  imported  to  improve 
the  strain)  sericulture,  fisheries,  an 
endless  list.  Still  over  half  the  culti¬ 
vable  land  is  virgin  soil.  Since  1907 
the  Chinese  population  has  grown  from 
under  seventeen  to  thirty  millions, 
and  in  the  past  four  years  nearly 
2,000,000  Chinese  have  fled  from  the 
intolerable  conditions  in  their  own 


country  to  the  safety  afforded  by  Japan . 

These  facts  and  China’s  insufferable 
politicians  are  Japan’s  defence.  On 
China’s  violations  of  her  treaties  with 
Japan  Mr.  Kawakami’s  views  are 
naturally  one-sided,  though  it  is  merely 
the  truth  that  the  Kuomintang  have 
made  treaty-violation  their  deliberate 
policy,  in  all  directions.  Moreover, 
for  two  years  before  the  Nakamura 
murder,  Baron  Shidehara  had 
swallowed  many  insults  and  persevered 
in  a  patient  conciliatoriness  towards 
China,  which  earned  him  nothing  but 
unpopularity  at  home  and  failure 
across  the  sea.  Mr.  Kawakami’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  lawlessness  in  China  is  no 
wit  exaggerated,  the  spoliations  of 
militarists,  the  breakdown  of  all 
authority,  the  wicked  fostering  of  anti- 
foreign  hatred  through  schoolbooks, 
the  ferocious  boycott  switched  on  at 
official  command  in  every  trivial  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  abroad.  As  Lord 
Lytton  said  recently  at  a  Chinese 
banquet  in  Shanghai :  "  It  is  not 

possible  for  any  nation  to  cultivate 
hatred  and  hostility  towards  other 
countries,  and  then  expect  the  League 
to  step  in  and  save  them  from  the 
consequences  of  that  attitude  Not 
improbably  Lord  Lytton  will  be  still 
more  enlightening  when  he  has  done 
his  work  in  Manchuria.  The  Far  East 
looks  very  different  at  close  quarters 
than  when  viewed  from  the  stately 
halls  of  Geneva.  Whatever  one  may 
choose  to  think  of  Japan,  the  supreme 
consideration  is  that  China  is  smitten 
with  a  deadly  sickness  and  it  is  idle  to 
talk  of  peace  between  her  and  her 
neighbours  till  peace  has  been  restored 
among  her  own  members.  That  is  the 
real  task  to  which  the  League  should, 
and  could,  address  itself. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
at  Shanghai,  its  real  responsibilities 
have  only  begun. 
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FRENCH  HISTORY  AND  FRENCH  POLITICS 

by  John  Hallett 


EMPRESS  INNOCENCE,  by  M.  E. 

Ravage.  Heinemann.  125.  6^i. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  by 

Pierre  Gaxotte.  Scribner.  15s. 

THE  FRENCH  POLITICAL  SYSTEM, 

by  W.  L.  Middleton.  Benn.  12s.  6d. 

The  baptism  of  a  modern  biography 
with  a  fancy  name  is  an  indispensable 
but  mysterious  rite.  I  should  have 
thought  that,  for  every  potential  reader 
allured  by  the  title  Empress  Innocence, 
there  would  be  ten  others  who  would 
miss  the  book  for  sheer  failure  to  guess 
what  it  was  all  about.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  first  duty  of  the  reviewer  to  save 
the  author  from  himself  (or  from  his 
publisher)  by  explaining  not  merely 
that  this  is  an  excellent  biography, 
quite  free  from  the  tittering  imbecility 
of  its  title,  but  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
biography  of  Marie-Louise  of  Austria, 
the  second  consort  of  Napoleon.  It  is 
not  altogether  surprising  that  this  is 
the  first  book  on  the  subject  to  appear 
in  English.  The  material  is  rather 
slender ;  but  the  author  has  eked  it 
out,  to  make  a  volume  of  respectable 
dimensions,  by  re-telling  the  familiar, 
but  ever  dramatic,  tale  of  Josephine’s 
divorce,  and  the  less  familiar — and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  far  less  exciting — 
adventmes  of  Marie-Louise ’s  immediate 
ancestors. 

Marie-Louise  falls  decidedly  into  the 
class  of  those  who  have  greatness 
thrust  on  them.  She  was  a  simple  soul. 


and  showed  no  trace  (though  she  was  a 
great-granddaughter  of  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Maria-Theresa)  either  of  intellect 
or  of  personality.  She  enjoyed  such 
household  duties  as  an  Empress  was 
allowed  to  perform ;  and  she  liked 
playing  with  her  pet  monkey.  The 
pleasures  of  the  table  were  her  piche 
mignon ;  and  two  months  after  her 
marriage  the  results  of  over-eating 
were  awkwardly  mistaken  at  court  for 
the  first  symptoms  of  pregnancy.  She 
had  an  affectionate  nature  ;  and  she 
would  have  been  an  excellent  daughter, 
wife,  and  mother  if  politics  had  not 
complicated  her  life  by  making  the 
three  rdles  incompatible.  WTien  the 
cruel  choice  was  thnist  on  her,  she 
always  chose — it  is  hard  to  blame  her 
— the  line  of  least  resistance.  She  was 
more  or  less  forcibly  separated  from 
Napoleon  in  1814,  and  suffered,  for  a 
decent  interval,  from  a  broken  heart. 
Then  she  took  a  lover  and,  when 
Napoleon  died  at  last,  married  him. 
Her  second  and  third  husbands  were 
irreproachable  Austrian  aristocrats,  and 
she  was  probably  more  comfortable 
with  them  than  she  had  ever  been  with 
the  volcanic  Napoleon.  "  My  mother  ”, 
sententiously  remarked  her  son,  the 
King  of  Rome,  "  was  scarcely  the  wife 
for  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  Yet  for 
nearly  two  years  Napoleon  was  cer¬ 
tainly  infatuated.  Marie-Louise  was  a 
royal  personage ;  she  was,  when  he 
married  her,  a  naive  and  innocent  girl ; 
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and  she  promptly  presented  him  with  his  purpose.  His  narrative  is  lively,  if 
an  heir.  All  these  were  precisely  the  disingenuous  ;  but  a  portrait-gallery  of 
things  he  had  missed  in  Josephine ;  immitigated  villains  is  apt  to  pall 
and  the  change  intoxicated  him.  The  before  we  reach  the  end. 
most  partial  biographer  could  scarcely  m.  Gaxotte  is  at  best  a  special 
j>retend  that  Marie-Louise  played  a  pleader ;  and  anyone  who  wishes  to 
significant  r61e  in  Napoleon’s  career,  understand  the  part  really  played  by 
But  it  is  a  human  story  ;  and  the  way  the  French  Revolution  in  contemporary 
in  which  Mr.  Ravage  has  told  it  deserves  French  politics  should  take  up  Mr. 
the  highest  commendation.  Middleton’s  admirably  detached  and 

From  history  plain  we  turn  to  history  impartial  study  of  The  French  Political 
coloured,  gaudily  coloured  with  the  System.  Mr.  Middleton  shows  how, 
jazz-pattern  of  contemporary  politics,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 
When  Mr.  Belloc  writes  of  Wolsey  or  the  Revolution  and  the  Republic  are 
Cranmer,  he  is  interested  in  facts  only  still  living  issues  for  the  French  elector, 
in  so  far  as  they  enable  him  to  prove  The  Conservatives  and  the  Clericals 
that  the  Golden  Age  ended  at  the  remain,  in  theory,  men  who  would 
Reformation.  M.  Gaxotte  is  the  Mr.  undo  the  Revolution  and  restore  the 
Belloc  of  French  history.  (I  had  almost  ancien  regime.  They  are,  of  course,  an 
written"  the  Mr.  Chesterton  ’’ — fordoes  insignificant  minority  in  the  electorate 
he  not  tell  us  that  "  distress  cannot  and  in  the  Chamber ;  but  they  are 
produce  revolutions  ’’  and  that  the  still  a  factor  of  which  the  republican 
French  people  in  1789  "  were  not  in  elector  is  profoundly  conscious.  This 
distress  ’’  ?  But  no  Frenchman  would  state  of  opinion  explains  the  fact,  so 
permit  himself  to  handle  French  history  baffling  to  the  outsider,  that  parties 
with  quite  the  irresponsible  levity  of  whose  foreign  and  domestic  policy  seem 
G.  K.  C.)  His  objects  in  writing  The  to  place  them  well  to  the  Right  appeal 
French  Revolution  were  two — to  prove  to  the  electorate  under  titles  like  Left 
that  the  revolution  was  the  source  of  Republicans  or  Republican  Democrats. 
all  that  is  evil  in  modern  France,  and  M.  Poincare  has  always  been  regarded 
to  establish  a  parallel  between  it  and  in  France — to  the  be^derment  of  the 
contemporary  Communism ;  and  lest  foreigner — as  a  man  of  the  Left,  pre- 
the  unwary  reader  should  mistake  it  cisely  because  he  is  strongly  anti- 
for  pure  history.  Professor  Alison  royalist  and  anti-clerical.  The  victory 
Philips,  himself  a  good  Tory,  con-  of  1919  has  accentuated  this  confusion, 
tributes  a  preface  to  the  English  trans-  It  has  strengthened  the  Republic  and 
lation  in  which  he  c.'plains  that  the  made  it,  in  the  ordinary  (though  not 
moral  of  the  book  is  to  warn  the  in  the  French  political)  sense  of  the 
younger  generation  of  the  dangers  of  word,  more  “  conservative  ’’ ;  and  it 
t05dng  with  Communism  I  M.  Gaxotte  has  brought  to  the  front  men  like  M. 
belongs  to  a  small  but  vocal  group  of  Loucheur  and  M.  Tardieu  who,  though 
French  intellectuals  who,  strongly  strong  republicans,  have  behaved  in 
Catholic  and  strongly  nationalist,  re-  most  other  respects  like  men  of  the 
gard  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  as  the  extreme  Right.  In  short,  the  Republic 
bogey-men  of  French  history  ;  and  he  in  France  is  now  more  "  respectable  ’’, 
selects  from  the  generous  store  accumu-  and  looks  more  secure,  than  at  any 
lated  by  previous  historians  of  the  previous  period  of  its  existence  ;  and 
Revolution  as  many  facts  as  will  suit  one  of  the  many  respects  in  which 
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France  is,  just  now,  unique  in  Europe 
is  that  parliamentary  government  has 
gained  in  prestige  since  1919.  The 
three  post-war  elections  to  the  Chamber 
have  shown  a  large  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  effective  voters  over  the 
elections  prior  to  1913.  France  has 
become  more  definitely  and  whole¬ 
heartedly  republican  and  democratic  at 
a  moment  when  her  policy  seems,  to 
the  outside  world,  conservative  to  the 
point  of  reaction.  I  know  of  no  better 
guide  to  these  unresolved  contradictions 
of  French  political  life  to-day  than  Mr. 
Middleton’s  French  Political  System. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
IN  THE  FAR  EAST,  by  Victor  A. 
Yakhontoff.  Allen  and  Unwin,  i&s. 
STALIN,  by  Essad  Bey.  The  Bodley 
Head.  155. 

Mr.  Yakhontoff’s  book  is  well  timed. 
Manchurian  troubles  have  given  a 
special  interest  to  Russian  policy  in  the 
Far  East.  And  since  those  troubles  go 
further  back  than  the  ostensible  causes 
of  1931,  while  Russian  foreign  policy 
has  changed  less  than  a  radical  change 
of  Government  would  imply,  it  is  well 
that  previous  conflicts  should  be  re¬ 
called.  In  view  of  general  confusion 
on  the  subject,  it  is  perhaps  even  better 
that  they  should  be  recalled,  as  Mr. 
Yakhontoff  recalls  them,  with  a  con¬ 
current  history  of  China  under  revolu¬ 
tionary  rule.  Straightforward  chrono¬ 
logy  and  plain  statements  of  fact  are 
not,  of  course,  in  themselves  enough. 
In  Far  Eastern  affairs,  as,  for  that 
matter,  in  international  affairs  in  many 
other  corners  of  the  world,  the  state  of 
national  feeling  is  often  more  important 
than  the  most  important  of  diplomatic 
or  military  acts.  Mr.  Yakhontoff’s 
summary  is  also  at  times  misleading  in 
that  it  gives  as  the  motive  of  Soviet 
acts  only  the  motive  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  has  proclaimed  to  the  world. 


But  the  acts  themselves  are  necessarily 
the  first  and  least  fallible  of  guides ;  and 
in  recording  them  with  such  pains¬ 
taking  care  Mr.  Yakhontoff  has  done 
a  sersdce  which  only  one  following  his 
method  could  have  done. 

His  work  is  for  reference  or  for 
students  alone.  Though  its  subject  is 
as  little  generally  known,  Essad  Bey’s 
“  Stalin  ”  is  for  all.  In  contrast  with 
Mr.  Yakhontoff,  he  seems  to  have  had 
little  care  for  accmracy  of  fact :  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  a  hundred  details  about 
which  he  is  demonstrably  wrong.  But 
accuracy  of  spirit  such  as  only  deep 
knowledge  lightly  carried  could  give  is 
there.  There  have  been  many  lives  of 
Stalin  before :  his  interest  to  the 
Western  world  ensured  that.  But  all, 
whether  by  enemy  or  friend,  failed 
lamentably  to  display  the  man.  After 
Essad  Bey  he  remains  still  a  figiure  not 
measurable  by  the  criteria  of  Western 
minds.  Immune  from  most  of  the 
feelings  and  most  of  the  failings  of 
Western  mankind,  he  is  a  type  such  as 
even  the  West  in  revolution  can  rarely 
provide.  This  his  biographers  have 
said  before.  It  has  been  left  to  Essad 
Bey,  who  from  personal  knowledge  dis¬ 
plays  him  against  his  Eastern  back¬ 
ground,  to  give  us  a  criterion  by  which 
we  can  judge ;  as  it  has  been  left  to 
him,  recounting  Soviet  politics  in 
personal  terms,  to  present  them  in 
something  more  than  their  usual  and 
unsatisfactory  dialectical  form.  His 
picture  of  Russia  to-day  is  not  com¬ 
plete.  In  that  land  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  there  are  more  than 
the  Stalins  and  Molotoffs  and  Kagano- 
vitches  of  whom  he  chiefly  writes. 
But  his  picture  is  more  human 
and  thereby  truer  by  far  than  the 
endless  treatises  we  have  had  on 
Stalinism  in  the  Conununal  Kitchen  or 
Education  and  the  Five-Year  Plan. 

W.  H.  Hindle. 
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THE  ENGLISH  IN  INDIA.  A  PRO¬ 
BLEM  OF  POLITICS,  by  Sir  J.  A.  R. 
Marriott.  The  Clarendon  Press.  12s.  6d. 

Sir  John  Marriott  seems  to  have 
written  this  book  in  the  spirit  of  one 
who,  pursued  by  necessity  and  seeing 
the  Himalayas  before  him,  should 
exclaim  despairingly,  “No  one  could 
ever  climb  that  barrier  ”,  and, 
folding  his  arms,  abandon  himself  to 
fate. 

The  problems  of  India  are  not 
unlike  the  Himalayas  in  size,  multitude 
and  treachery  of  approach.  They  are 
only  to  be  conquered  by  fearless  and 
experienced  exploration ;  and  before 
those  who  are  afraid  they  will  grow  in 
apparent  magnitude  and  in  hopeless¬ 
ness.  Sir  John  Marriott  is  not  afraid  to 
face  the  problems,  if  it  be  facing  them 
to  stress  to  the  point  of  wearisomeness 
their  numbers  and  character  ;  but  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  Cabinet  of 
Sir  John  Marriotts  would  quail  at 
the  thought  of  tackling  them,  and 
would  justify  their  inaction  by 
voluminous  extracts  from  the  writings 
of  pessimists. 

In  his  attitude  towards  India  Sir 
John  Marriott  might  be  described  as  a 
weak  apologist  for  coercion.  He  gives 
lukewarm  approval  to  General  Dyer 
for  his  handling  of  the  Amritsar 
incident,  and  while  leaning  on  the 
whole  towards  the  methods  of  a  Clive 
or  a  Hastings  rather  than  a  Dalhousie 
or  a  Bentinck,  is  careful  to  besprinkle 
his  text  with  an  ample  ration  of 
saving  clauses.  Indeed,  almost  the 
only  positive  assertion  in  the  book  is  a 
restatement  in  familiar  terms  of  the 
threadbare  claim  that  the  British  rule 
in  India  has  been  so  perfect  that  the 
Indian  people  are  foolish,  perverse  and 
grossly  wanting  in  common  gratitude 
to  have  any  desire  for  a  change.  As 
to  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  it  would 


be  contrary  to  human  nature  if  a 
subject  people  did  not  aspire  to  self 
government.  As  for  the  claim  that 
British  rule  in  India  has  been  plu¬ 
perfect,  the  barest  pause  for  reflection 
must  satisfy  any  thinking  person 
acquainted  with  human  institutions 
that  this  cannot  be  so.  Honesty  of 
purpose  everyone  will  readily  concede 
to  the  Government  of  India.  But 
that  administration  is  not  and  has 
not  been  an  exception  to  the  universal 
experience  that  the  best  achievements 
of  the  best  of  governments  are  in¬ 
variably  punctuated  by  grievious 
blunders. 

Sir  John  lays  great  stress  on  the 
disturbed  state  of  India  before  we  took 
over.  Later  he  tells  us  in  a  footnote 
that  between  the  years  1850  and  1931 
there  were  72  rebellions  crushed  on 
the  North-west  Frontier  alone.  Now 
it  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that 
human  beings  do  not  rise  up  and  fight 
a  Government  against  overwhelming 
odds  of  troops  and  weapons  unless  the 
saddle  of  that  Government  is  some¬ 
where  chafing  the  nation  it  bestrides. 
There  must  be  many  people  who, 
like  the  writer  of  this  review,  are  waiting 
impatiently  for  an  authoritative  and 
genuinely  impartial  history  of  British 
rule  in  India  which  shall  be  unafraid  to 
tell  the  truth  about  the  grievances  of 
the  governed.  Mr.  Kipling  has  spoiled 
our  perspective.  Through  his  eyes  we 
see  nothing  but  English  demigods 
labouring  mightily  among  a  subject 
race  of  hero-worshipping  children.  His 
artistry  nearly  persuades  us  to  believe 
as  our  fathers  believed.  But  we  can’t 
quite.  And  the  bulk  of  the  books 
that  are  poured  out  of  the  presses  are 
so  propagandist  in  purpose  and  even 
in  expression  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  be  bothered  to  read  them.  Some 
day  the  missing  book — the  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History  of  the  subject — 
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will  throw  the  story  of  the  British  in 
India,  so  far  as  human  fallibility  admits, 
into  true  perspective. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  to 
have  found  such  a  book  in  Sir  John 
Marriott's  pages.  But  diligent  and 
friendly  search  fails  to  reveal  it.  Great 
industry  in  sifting  out  the  original 
work  of  other  people  has  gone  to  the 
production  of  the  kind  of  historical 
rdsumd  that  is  well  enough  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  There  are 
many  quotations  from  books  and 
occasionally  an  expression  of  the 
author’s  opinion.  It  was  for  these  last, 
naturally,  that  the  reviewer  most 
diligently  sought ;  hoping  to  find  some 
evidence  of  originality.  The  search 
was  vain,  and  when  it  appeared  that 
the  author  was  seriously  attempting  to 
put  a  gloss  on  Warren  Hastings’ 
indefensible  barbarity  to  the  Begums 
and  their  wretched  servitors,  what 
could  the  reviewer  conclude  but  that 
a  mind  so  partisan  as  to  palliate  torture 
and  fraud  in  the  Head  of  a  British 
Administration  was  not  well  equipped 
to  guide  opinion  in  times  when  mutual 
antagonisms  are  so  easily  aroused 
between  the  white  and  yellow  subjects 
of  the  British  Empire.  A  book  that 
should  turn  new  light  on  the  problems, 
whethw  from  the  British  or  the  Indian 
angle,  would  be  a  different  matter, 
even  though  inaccuracy  of  focus  should 
bring  about  a  certain  distortion.  But 
for  this  present  volume  no  such  plea 
can  be  entered.  It  is  a  rechauff^  of 
familiar  facts  neither  very  well  nor 
particularly  ill  done  ;  its  judgments  on 
contemporary  problems  are  fumbling 
and  commonplace,  and  with  all  the 
will  to  speak  kindly  of  the  efforts  of  a 
distinguished  and  high-minded  public 
character,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
bibliography  of  India  has  been  greatly 
enriched  by  this  publication. 

Reginald  Berkeley. 
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HINDOO  HOLIDAY;  AN  INDIAN 

JOURNAL.  By  J.  R.  Ackerley. 

Chatto  and  Windus.  8s.  (>d. 

This  excellent  journal,  like  Major 
Yeats-Brown’s  book,  combines  diary 
record  and  general  "  philosophical  ” 
material,  informatory  passages  concern¬ 
ing  such  things  as  the  status  of  Indian 
women  and  the  three  ceremonies  of 
Hindoo  marriage.  Mr.  Ackerley  was 
ready  for  anything  that  came  his  way, 
and  he  writes  of  it  all — personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  people  and  of  ideas  alike — 
with  the  first  pleasure  of  encounter. 
He  recreates  the  whole  of  his  four 
months’  experience  admirably.  One 
feels  after  him  all  its  mysterious  sim¬ 
plicity  and  cool  grotesqueness.  “  Mys¬ 
terious  ”  is  his  favourite  adjective  and 
he  uses  the  word  as  it  would  be  used  in 
conversation,  making  it  suggest  the 
kind  of  mystery  before  which  one  is 
pleased  to  round  one’s  eyes  like  a  child. 
It  is  the  same  with  people  and  with 
ideas.  But  the  most  mysteriously 
simple  thing  Mr.  Ackerley  came  across 
in  this  place  fictitiously  named  Chhok- 
rapur  was  undoubtedly  the  personal 
individuality  of  its  King,  the  Maharajah 
Sahib.  It  is  for  the  character  of  this 
man,  his  conversation,  his  habits  and 
personal  ways,  that  one  thanks  Mr. 
Ackerley  most  of  all. 

“Among  the  cushions  on  the  bed  sat 
the  King,  smoking  a  cigarette.  His 
legs  had  disappeared ;  they  were 
folded  up  and  tucked  away  beneath 
him,  and  only  a  small  fragile  body  could 
be  seen,  sitting  up  erect  on  its  base,  like 
a  ninepin.  .  .  .  ‘  To-night  I  am  holy,* 
he  explained,  still  laughing  as  though 
it  were  the  greatest  joke,  ‘  because  I 
have  had  my  bath.  .  .  .”’ 

The  King,  presented  through  what 
one  feels  perhaps  to  be  the  refining 
eyes  of  Mr.  Ackerley,  gives  the  book 
some  of  the  quality  of  Murasaki’s  Tale 
of  Genji.  There  is,  as  in  the  Japanese 
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prince,  the  same  kind  of  smooth  poetry 
in  what  he  does  and  says.  Miss  Sitwell, 
where  this  poetry  is  concerned,  might 
justifiably  make  use  of  her  reference 
to  dew  on  strawberries.  His  mind  is 
active  enough  to  make  strange  skips. 
At  one  moment  he  is  answering  the 
question  why  he  hasn't  prayed  to  the 
wish-granting  Tree  of  Illusion :  "  I 
have  I  I  do  I  In  secret.  But  nothing 
comes  .  .  .  nothing.  All  that  is — 
gone  ”  ;  and  the  next  moment  he  re¬ 
marks  about  a  grassy  slope  scattered 
with  trees,  “  If  there  were  Greeks  and 
Romans  on  that  I  would  play  hide  and 
go  seek  with  them  This  is  very 
different  from  the  conversation  of  the 
Anglo-Indians — ^that  of  Mrs.  Bristow, 
for  instance,  who  repeats  her  con¬ 
versational  guarantee  and  excuse  for 
present  rudeness,  "I’m  very  nice  when 
you  get  to  know  me 

Geoffrey  Tillotson. 


UNDER  THE  FIFTH  RIB  :  A  BEL¬ 
LIGERENT  AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

by  C.  E.  M.  Joad.  Faber  and  Faber. 

105.  6d. 

Mr.  Joad,  like  his  master  Shaw,  well 
knows  the  efficacy  of  “  shock  ”  tactics. 
Possessing  one  of  the  most  agile  and 
— one  would  have  said — ^receptive  in¬ 
telligences  of  our  time,  he  insists  upon 
writing  himself  down  (and  this  at 
forty !)  a  pre-war  mind,  a  reminiscent 
Edwardian  able  to  do  little  more  than 
shake  his  head  regretfully  and  a  little 
impatiently  over  the  vagaries  of  youth¬ 
ful  Georgians.  Then  he  follows  this  up 
with  a  "  Charter  for  Rationalists,"  half 
at  least  of  the  points  of  which  would 
shock  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  bolder 
juniors  out  of  their  shoes  1  Yes,  Mr. 
Joad  can  be  as  impish,  in  expression, 
as  his  "elderly"  photograph  which 


serves  as  frontispiece  suggests,  but  he 
is,  for  all  that,  fundamentally  serious. 

His  book  is  an  autobiography  of 
ideas  rather  than  actions,  of  thoughts 
rather  than  personalities,  but  though 
at  times  it  does  tend,  with  no  diminish- 
ment  of  interest,  to  "  degenerate,"  as  he 
confesses,  into  a  series  of  short  essays 
on  "  war  and  the  countryside,  music 
and  the  body,  morals  and  the  old”, 
psycho-analysis,  the  toils  of  writing, 
performing  animals,  the  modem  novel, 
painting,  philosophy,  food  and  women, 
it  does  present,  as  a  whole,  a  single 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Joad  has  con¬ 
sistency  even  in  his  inconsistencies. 
Primarily  he  presents  himself  as  a 
Socialist,  a  Pacifist,  and  a  highbrow. 
"  I  confess  to  being  all  three  ;  and  it 
is  as  an  unrepentant  highbrow,  proud 
of  my  ‘  highbrowism '  and  convinced 
that  in  the  increase  of  this  despised 
characteristic  lies  man’s  chief  hope  for 
the  future,  that  I  have  written  this 
autobiography  of  highbrow  tastes  and 
ideas."  His  Socialism  is  not  revolu¬ 
tionary,  for  it  has  given  way  before 
his  Pacifism  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  absolute.  He  denounces  war  in  an 
eloquent  chapter  as  the  destroyer  of 
ever5rthing  to  which  he  attaches  value, 
from  reason  downward.  His  faith  lies 
finally  in  the  saving  power  of  reason, 
and  thereby  he  is  driven  to  make  a 
special  assault  upon  current  scepticism 
of  the  authority  of  the  intellect, 
especially  as  expressed  in  the  findings 
of  the  psycho-analysts  and  Behaviour¬ 
ists,  against  whom  he  makes  a  strong 
point  in  showing  their  dependence  upon 
the  quality  they  despase. 

The  book  as  a  whole  has  the  vigour 
of  good  talk.  It  is  entertaining,  it  is 
stimulating — even  the  Young  will  find 
liberation  in  this  Testament  of  a 
Middle-Aged  Mind ! 

Geoffrey  West. 
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METTERNICH,  by  Arthur  Herman. 

AtUn  and  Unwin.  165.  net. 

Mr.  Herman  is  the  industrious 
chronicler,  not  the  inspired  biographer  ; 
but  perhaps  the  transatlantic  public, 
to  whom  he  must  be  assumed  to  be 
primarily  addressing  himself,  has  been 
less  imbued  with  European  history 
during  the  earlier  nineteenth  century 
than  is  an  equally  educated  English 
public.  Hence  very  considerable  lon¬ 
gueurs  in  his  account  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  and  hence,  one  hopes,  such 
“  locutions  ”  as  “  Beneath  this  kindly 
paternalism  lay  the  inexorable  clamp 
of  the  ruling  classes”,  or  "  the  acid 
arrows  of  a  realistic  diplomacy  ”,  and 
such  unusual  verbal  forms  as  "  abso- 
lutistic  ”  or  "  colossal  egocentricity  ”. 

Egocentric,  however,  his  subject 
certainly  was,  and  with  not  a  little 
excuse  since,  for  well-nigh  forty  years 
from  the  period  of  the  French  marriage, 
the  subsequent  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  European 
diplomacy  centred  in  this  cold,  hard, 
immovable  statesman,  who  believed 
that  history  could  teach  him  nothing 
save  the  truth  of  the  principles  by 
which  he  had  lived,  and  who  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  revolutionary  fer¬ 
ments  of  1848  with  nothing  newer  than 
an  unyielding  adherence  to  monarchical 
absolutism.  But  to  Metternich  nothing 
ever  was  new ;  it  was  only  the  old 
conflict  in  a  different  guise.  He  be¬ 
lieved  himself  indispensable  and  in¬ 
fallible  ;  but  when  he  foxmd  that  the 
ruling  powers  in  his  beloved  Vienna 
thought  otherwise,  no  one  could  have 
yielded  up  the  reins  of  power  with  a 
more  appealing  dignity. 

From  Metternich  the  man,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  most  democratic  to 
withhold  their  sympathy.  A  recent 
writer  in  this  Review  has  twitted  the 
modem  biographer  with  fastening  upon 
the  trivial  and  baser  elements  of  a 


character  in  order  to  make  it  human. 
Mr.  Herman  does  not  err  in  that 
direction.  Our  quarrel  with  his  con¬ 
cluding  sections — in  characteristically 
modem  fashion  labelled  "  The  Specta¬ 
tor  ”,  "  The  Man  ” — ^is  not  that  they 
degrade  but  that  they  fail  to  make 
human  a  character  eminently  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  softening  and  sweetening 
influences,  for  all  the  rigidity  and 
cotu-tliness  of  the  finished  diplomat. 
Metternich  as  husband  and  father,  as 
the  lover,  though  never  neglectful  of 
home  ties,  of  many  distinguished 
women,  was  an  intriguing  figure.  But 
his  latest  biographer  merely  records 
the  fact  without  making  the  smallest 
effort  to  make  us  feel  it.  Indeed,  he 
misses  his  chances  with  maddening 
persistency.  That  hint  of  the  ”  Rhenish 
temperament  ”  in  his  opening  chapter 
should  surely  have  been  followed  up. 
That  meeting  of  the  ancient  mistresses 
with  their  quondam  lover,  now  a  Prince 
in  exile — what  a  pictme  that  might 
have  made  !  And  the  friendship  with 
Disraeli,  the  contrast  between  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  i8th  century  poise  and 
tradition  and  the  young  romantic 
fervour  of  the  parvenu  of  genius,  what 
might  not  an  inspired  historian  have 
made  of  those  Brighton  conversations  ! 
But  Mr.  Herman  wills  to  have  it  other¬ 
wise.  If  Metternich  succeeds  in  cap¬ 
turing  our  imagination,  he  does  it  by 
his  own  intrinsic  interest  without  any 
help  from  his  biographer. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


ROBERT  EMMET,  by  Raymond  W. 
Postgate.  Seeker.  105.  6d. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  first  time  that  a  life 
of  Enunet  has  been  written  by  one 
who  had  no  partisan  interest  in  the 
story :  and  Mr.  Postgate  wisely  decided 
that  to  make  it  intelligible  he  must 
begin  far  back.  So  we  open  by  a 
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sketch  of  Irish  society  in  the  earlyljj 
years  of  George  III,  when  Emmet's 
father  was  a  successful  Protestant 
doctor  in  Cork,  newly  married,  and 
Robert,  his  youngest  son,  neither  bom 
nor  thought  of.  There  is  perhaps  a 
touch  of  exaggeration  in  setting  out 
the  famous  or  infamous  trial  of  Father 
Sheehy  as  t5T)ical  of  the  times ;  still, 
it  showed  how  the  law  in  Protestant 
hands  could  deal  with  Catholics.  We 
pass  to  the  growth  of  the  Volunteers, 
the  collapse  of  that  movement  and 
then  in  1792  to  the  formation  of  the 
United  Irishmen — ^when  the  story  really 
begins.  Robert  Emmet,  then  fourteen, 
was  soon  a  member,  and  his  elder 
brother  Thomas  a  chief  figure  in  the 
movement. 

I  do  not  know  where  else  could  be 
found  so  full  an  account  of  the  Emmet 
family  and  this  is  what  gives  the  book 
its  chief  value.  Little  or  nothing  is 
added  to  the  story  of  Robert  Emmet’s 
own  plot ;  but  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  much  more  wide¬ 
spread  but  more  amateurish  United 
Irish  movement  is  well  brought  out. 
Altogether  the  book  is  a  valuable 
clarification  of  knowledge  on  a  theme 
that  has  in  general  been  emotionally 
treated  :  and  Mr.  Postgate  has  brought 
trained  intelligence  to  a  study  obviously 
unfamiliar  to  him.  One  can  say  this 
because  he  attributes  (at  p.  31)  the 
plantation  of  Ulster  to  Cromwell :  it 
was  done  under  James  I.  And  he 
can  know  little  of  Ireland  if  he  has 
difficulty  in  understanding  Wolfe  Tone's 
byname,  “  the  Pismire,"  for  Thomas 
Emmet.  "  Emmet  "  and  "  pismire," 
of  course,  both  mean  "  ant  "  :  pismire 
is  one  of  the  disused  Elizabethan  words 
still  current  in  Irish  country  speech. 

He  has  refrained  from  comment  on 
the  romantic  and  fantastic  enterprise — 
remembering,  perhaps.  Emmet's  dying 
words  "  let  no  man  write  my  epitaph  ". 


But  they  went  on :  “  Till  my  country 
shall  take  her  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  ".  The  Free  State  now 
sits  on  the  Council  board  at  Geneva, 
and  it  would  have  been  well  to  show 
how  closely  Patrick  Pearse  modelled 
himself  on  Emmet’s  example,  both 
spiritually  and  technically.  Easter, 
1916,  was  the  sequel — long  deferred, 
but  legitimately  affiliated — to  1803. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


TEN  YEARS  TYRANNY  IN  ITALY, 

by  Pietro  Nenni.  Allen  and  Unwin. 

7$.  6d. 

MODERN  ITALY,  by  Cicely  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Dent.  js.  6d. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  judge  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  Italian  Fascism  at  any 
time,  though  easy  enough  to  hazard  a 
guess  at  the  probable  reaction  of  the 
Englishman  were  such  a  system  tested 
in  this  country.  But  the  task  of 
judgment  becomes  even  harder  when 
face  to  face  with  two  books  such  as 
those  here  under  review.  Neither  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  giving  the  whole  picture .  That 
could  hardly  be  expected  of  Signor 
Nenni  who,  from  being  in  the  early 
Socialist  days  a  fellow-prisoner  with 
Mussolini,  now  finds  himself  exiled, 
many  of  his  friends  and  fellow-workers 
in  the  Socialist  cause  massacred,  and 
the  paper,  Avanti!,  of  which  he  was 
editor,  either  suppressed  or  muzzled 
(he  does  not  tell  us  which).  Nor  can 
Miss  Hamilton  tell  us  the  real  truth. 
She  writes,  as  an  interested  visitor,  of 
what  she  saw  of  Fascism  at  the  flood- 
tide  of  its  power.  But  she  lacks  the 
inside  information  that  is  Signor 
Nenni’s. 

On  the  surface  Modern  Italy,  with 
its  comprehensive  picture  of  all  that 
Fascism  is  doing  in  the  country,  belies 
the  angry  prophecies  of  ultimate  failure 
uttered  by  Signor  Nenni.  Fascism  is 
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firm  in  the  saddle  to-day  and  is  educat¬ 
ing  young  Italy  to  Fascist  citizenship. 
Nor,  it  would  seem  at  first  sight,  is  its 
rule  deleterious  to  Italy  within,  though 
in  the  militaristic  basis  on  which  it  is 
founded  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  of  population  there  are  dangers 
implicit  from  the  international  point 
of  view.  It  is  something,  after  all,  not 
only  to  have  brought  unity,  even  if  by 
force,  to  the  divided  Italy  of  the  post¬ 
war  years,  but  to  have  improved 
the  health  of  the  country’s  youth 
and  its  education  to  the  degree  set 
out  by  Miss  Hamilton,  not  to 
mention  the  morale  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

And  yet,  is  it  all  as  good  as  it  seems  ? 
Is  Italy,  united  and  inspired,  moving 
onward  to  even  greater  achievement. 
Fascist  in  feeling  to  the  bone  ?  It  is 
so  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  Mussolini 
of  the  past  in  the  “  Duce  "  of  to-day. 
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and  of  the  horrible  deeds  and  methods 
of  Fascism  as  Signor  Nenni  sets  them 
forth.  Without  his  book  as  a  cor¬ 
rective,  prejudiced  as  he  may  very  well 
be,  we  incline  to  forget  that  Fascism 
is  strong  mainly,  if  not  only,  “  with 
the  strength  of  its  militia,  its  prisons, 
its  special  coiuts,  its  concentration 
camps,  its  police  ”.  Human  nature, 
after  all,  is  liberty-loving  the  world 
over,  and  a  government  chiefly  re¬ 
pressive  and  reactionary  in  character, 
one,  moreover,  founded  on  arbitrary 
methods  of  force  and  on  murder,  may 
not  be  as  strong  as  appearances  suggest. 
As  Signor  Nenni  significantly  points 
out,  Mussolini,  even  after  ten  years  of 
power,  still  rules  (because  he  must  ?) 
with  the  rod  of  iron.  Will  his 
"  t5n-anny  ",  like  others,  fall  victim  to 
"  the  illusion  that  the  crucifixion  of 
thought  is  equivalent  to  its  conquest  "  ? 

John  Linnell. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE 
DARDANELLES 

By  EDMOND  DELAGE 
Translated  from  the  French  hy  fVinifred  Ray. 

With  an  Introduction  hy  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  G.C.B. 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  English,  is  a  concise  and  complete 
account  of  the  whole  Dardanelles  campaign  from  the  French 
point  of  view.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  in  his  introduction  says  : 
“  The  writer  is  no  mean  artist.  He  puts  forward  some  points 
hitherto  unfamiliar  to  the  British  public.  He  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  the  French  instinct  for  literary  form,  and  as  a 
narrative  in  a  nutshell  of  the  whole  Dardanelles  tragedy  from 
A  to  Z  his  book  is  admirably  proportioned  and  complete.” 

With  Sketch  Map.  ys.  6d.  net. 

■OHN  LANE  THE  BODLEY  HEAD  LTD.,  VI60  STREET,  W.1 
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APOCALYPSE,  by  D.  H.  Lawrence. 
Introduction  by  Richard  Aldington. 
Suker.  105.  6d. 

Lawrence  was  a  poet,  as  his  readers 
are  beginning  to  find  out.  The  time 
when  he  was  regarded  as  a  prophet  is 
even  now  on  the  wane.  There  are  still 
people  who  swear  by  Fantasia  of  the 
Unconscious — Mr.  Aldington  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  them  ;  there  will  be  a  very 
few  who  will  swear  by  Apocalypse  (Mr. 
Aldington  does  vigorously)  for  a  month : 
then  both  will  be  forgotten.  Lawrence 
was  not  a  thinker.  When  he  tried  to 
think  he  got  angry,  and  his  friends  and 
the  newspapers  made  him  worse.  In 
the  bitterness  of  his  last  few  years  of 
life  his  poetry  descended  to  the  level 
of  Pansies,  and  his  novels  to  Lady 
Chatterley’s  Lover.  His  paganism  was 
spoilt  by  the  Jesus-influence  of  Mr. 
Middleton  Murry,  and  after  producing 
one  fine  story.  The  Man  Who  Died,  he 
tried  to  explain  his  new  myth  in 
Apocalypse.  The  result,  for  me,  is 
merely  a  tainted  paganism,  with 
occasional  outbursts  of  poetry.  What 
spoilt  Lawrence,  and  is  spoiling  him 
still  for  many  readers,  was  the  martyr’s 
crown. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Aldington 
that  Apocalypse  is  "  a  splendid  vale¬ 
diction  ”  which  “  perfectly  rounds  off 
the  long  series  of  Lawrence’s  writings  ”. 
Lawrence  was  not  a  religious  man,  as 
Mr.  Aldington  seems  to  suggest  in  his 
introduction,  but  a  pagan,  and  his 
paganism  was  better  expressed  in  his 
poems  and  stories.  A  close  analysis  of 
his  work  will  reveal,  I  think,  not  a 
gradual  progression  of  his  genius, 
which  was  as  strong  in  Sons  and  Lovers 
as  ever  it  was  afterwards,  but  a  retro¬ 
gression  of  his  ideas  which  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  harmed  his  writing.  His 
love  of  instinctive  life,  for  example, 
the  belief  in  a  subconsciousness  of 
being  which  he  foimd  at  its  best,  and 


worst,  in  man,  and  as  a  background 
ever3nvhere  in  Nature — this  belief  took 
more  and  more  difficult  forms.  In 
Sons  and  Lovers  he  found  it  in  the  life 
of  a  mining  village,  in  youth  and 
youthful  love  ;  in  a  long  succession  of 
novels  love  became  more  definitely 
sexual  life.  Then  there  was  a  break. 
He  explored  the  Mediterranean  and 
Mexico  for  the  simple  life  he  believed  in  ; 
that  life  became  “  darker  ”,  man  be¬ 
came  ”  a  column  of  blood  ".  Back  to 
England,  where  finally  Lady  Chatterley’s 
Lover  summed  up  the  failures  of  his 
search.  Lady  Chatterley  and  her 
lover  don’t  give  a  damn  for  anything 
except  sex — sex  and  the  world  well 
lost.  The  book  is  an  astonishing  piece 
of  lyricism  such  as  no  one  but  Lawrence 
could  have  produced ;  but  one  feels 
the  strain  of  anguish,  grandiose  though 
it  is.  After  that,  the  vision  of  Christ 
the  lover,  achieved  by  a  miracle  of  art ; 
a  tour-de-force,  but  magnificently  done. 
In  the  end,  Mr.  Aldington  tells  us, 
Lawrence  buried  himself  in  records  of 
the  lost  Etruscan  civilization ;  the 
phallus  by  the  tomb ;  did  he  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  life  he  wanted,  at  last  ? 
If  he  had  lived,  would  the  Etruscans 
have  given  him  peace  ? 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


THERE  AND  BACK,  by  Ada  Harrison. 
Dent.  75.  6d. 

ACROSS  LAPLAND  WITH  SLEDGE 
AND  REINDEER,  by  Olive  Murray 
Chapman.  The  Bodley  Head.  155. 
THE  OPEN  ROAD  ABROAD,  by 
John  Prioleau.  Dent.  6s. 

There  are  so  few  spots  on  the  earth’s 
surface  that  have  not  been  written  up 
by  amateur  journalists  under  the 
disguise  of  explorer,  missionary,  or 
even  the  humble  tourist  that  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  travel  books  to-day  depends 
largely  upon  the  method  of  approach. 
A  good  writer  can  turn  even  a  trip 
to  Southend  into  a  breathless  fantasy 
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of  the  unexpected  or  like  the  author 
of  There  and  Back  infuse  into  the  simple 
narrative  of  a  three  weeks’  trip  to 
Venice  an  individual  charm  that  can 
lure  the  reader  on  f.'X)m  page  to  page 
unmindful  and  uncaring  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  author’s  itinerary.  The 
charming  line  drawings  by  Mr.  Robert 
Austin  form  a  delightful  complement 
to  the  text. 

Miss  Chapman,  imlike  the  casual 
wanderer  by  the  waterways  of  Venice,  is 
almost  a  professional  explorer  and  sets 
forth  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  visit  the 
Laps  of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland. 
The  author  is  happily  blessed  with  a 
determined  mind  that  refuses  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  over-cautious,  a  sense 
of  humour,  and  a  pleasing  personality 
that  can  win  the  confidence  of  the 
shyest  Laplander.  While  admiring  her 
fortitude  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
many  people  who  would  care  to  follow 
her  trail  through  the  snows  and  bliz¬ 
zards  of  the  frozen  north.  Her  book 
Across  Lapland  is  well  illustrated  by 
snapshots  and  several  water-colour 
illustrations  by  the  author. 

The  name  of  John  Prioleau  b  so  well 
known  as  a  writer  on  motoring  subjects 
that  one  can  safely  rely  on  anything 
the  author  has  to  say  about  road  con¬ 
ditions  abroad.  The  Open  Road  gives 
in  pleasant  readable  form  a  series  of 
motor  trips  that  can  be  taken  over  the 
lesser  known  and  consequently  more 
interesting  roads  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  Africa.  The  book  is  well 
produced  and  of  a  convenient  size  to 
slip  into  the  pocket  and  should  be  read 
by  everyone  who  is  contemplating  a 
motoring  trip  abroad  this  sununer. 

M.  Mackeam. 


HUNTED  THROUGH  CENTRAL 
ASIA,  by  P.  S.  Naz^ff.  Blackwoods. 
7$.  6d. 

If  this  were  merely  another  addition 


to  the  literature  of  escape  we  should 
not  have  thanked  Mr.  Naziroff  at  this 
time  of  day.  The  interest  of  a 
book  of  travel,  whether  the  author  be 
hunted  or  a  hunter,  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  what  the  traveller  brings  to  his  task, 
and  in  this  case  the  mining  engineer 
who,  with  the  brother  of  the  intrepid 
General  Komiloff,  had  organized  a 
rising  in  Turkestan  and  found  the 
Cheka  a  remorseless  pursuer  of  its 
enemies,  was  also  botanist,  geologist, 
ornithologist,  and  archaeologist.  The 
record  of  his  two  years’  wanderings, 
which  finally  took  him  over  the  lofty 
Tian  Shan  range,  is  therefore  continu¬ 
ally  and  pleasantly  broken  by  observ¬ 
ations  on  bird,  beast,  and  plant,  and 
descriptions  of  the  primitive  mode  of 
life  of  Sarts  mid  Kirghiz,  races  which 
he  came  to  know  as  few  Europeans 
have  known  them.  As  a  mining 


A  magnificent  and  aumptuonaly  produced  survey 
of  the  post-war  renascence  in  theatre  design. 

Small  folio  (15  x  1 1  in.)  Bound  in  buckram 
Brie*  £\o  lor.  net. 

The  Edition  it  strictly  limited  to  i{o  copies 
and  orders  should  be  placed  immediately. 

The  New  Movement 
in  the  Theatre 

by  Leon  Moussinac 
with  a  foreword  by  GORDON  CRAIG 

Comprising  no  less  than  MS  beautiful  illustrations  from 
photographs  and  from  original  drawings  and  designs,  d 
which  ISO  are  reproduce  in  facsimile  colour. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  roughly  that  of  the  post-war 
period,  the  earliest  production  represented  being  that 
of  Cocteau’s  Patna*  in  1917.  It  iUustraUs  the  best 
work  achieved  in  the  Theatre  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  thus  the  work  of  the  foremost  contemporary  pro¬ 
ducers,  designers  and  artists  in  France,  Belgium,  Itriy, 
Germany,  Austria,  Csechoslovakia,  Jugoslavia,  Inland, 
U.S.S.R.,  U.SJL  and  England. 

Besides  the  numerous  iUustraticna  that  accompany  the 
introdnctica,  there  are  xs8  plates  each  devoted  to  a 
particular  p^uction.  Thm  consist  of  reptodnetions 
of  photographs,  and  of  original  designs  for  settings  and 
ccatumes,  sntb  a  number  of  plans  and  isometric  views 
of  spedri  stages  and  innovations  in  stage  mechanism. 
The  photographs  include  many  direct  views  of  produc¬ 
tions  actu^y  in  progress,  showing  effects  of  lighting 
and  grouping  achiev^  by  prodocecs. 

B.  T.  BATSPOSD,  LTD. 

IB  North  Aadloy  Btreet,  Loadon,  W.l 
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engineer  also  he  tells  of  how,  guided  by 
Arabic  writers  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  he  rMiscovered  an  ancient 
silver  mine,  the  famous  Kuh-i-Sim 
("  the  Mountain  of  Silver  ”)  which 
provided  the  whole  of  Central  Asia  and 
Russia  with  silver  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  sometimes  needed  all  the  resources 
of  a  trained  intelligence  to  outwit  the 
sleuths  of  the  Soviet.  One  likes  especi¬ 
ally  the  stratagem  by  which  he  trans¬ 
formed  himself  into  Nikolai  Novikoff, 
civil  engineer,  charged  by  Moscow  to 
proceed  on  certain  "  hydrotechnical 


investigations "  which  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  half-educated  commissars.  Nor 
have  many  hard-pressed  bur  jut  escaped 
by  being  bricked  up  in  a  wall,  convinc¬ 
ingly  disguised,  with  dust  and  smoke, 
as  part  of  an  old  native  house.  Mr. 
Nazaroff  was  so  often  indebted  at 
critical  moments  to  the  Kirghiz  that 
his  book  becomes  a  glowing  tribute  to 
those  interesting  nomads,  who,  under 
the  names  of  Sc5^hians,  Huns,  and 
Tartars,  have  figured  in  the  pages  of 
history  since  the  times  of  Herodotus. 

H.  R.  Westwood. 


SELECTED  FICTION 


THE  BLACK  BOXER,  by  H.  E. 
Bates.  Pharos  Editions.  7s.  6rf. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT  MADNESS, 
by  Sean  O’Faolain.  Cape.  ys.  bd. 

SEVERAL  OCCASIONS,  by  Mary 
Butts.  Wishart.  6s. 

The  modern  short  story  is  to-day’s 
original  and  characteristic  contribution 
to  literary  art.  At  its  best  it  is  akin  to 
poetry.  Scratch  any  good  practitioners 
in  this  medium  (T.  F.  Powys,  A.  E. 
Coppard,  V.  S.  Pritchett,  H.  A.  Man- 
ho^,  Liam  O’Flaherty,  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  etc.)  and  you  will  find  a  poet. 
Theirs  is  a  sensibility  which,  in  an 
earlier  century,  might  well  have  found 
its  adequate  expression  in  poetry.  Ill 
at  ease  in  the  novel,  these  authors  have 
moulded  for  themselves  a  form  which, 
being  more  disciplined,  more  suitable 
for  concentration  upon  the  subtler 
aspects  of  life,  and  more  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  novel’s  necessary  but 
arbitary  framework  of  plot,  exactly 
suits  their  eclectic  needs. 

Of  the  three  writers  under  review, 
Mr.  Bates  has  already  won  for  himself  a 
high  reputation  among  those  who, 
caring  more  for  art  than  for  sensation, 
have  rejoiced  to  watch  the  recent 
rapid  progress  of  the  short  story. 
E^ntially,  he  is  still  a  lyric  artist ;  and 


one  feels  that  he  has  much  to  achieve 
before  he  exploits  the  full  measure  of 
his  capabilities.  Despite  the  exquisite 
sensibility  of  everything  he  has  vTitten, 
there  remains  an  unsatisfactory  sug¬ 
gestion  of  slightness.  (It  is  perhaps 
characteristic  that  Spring  should  be 
his  favourite  background  and  that  the 
awakening  emotions  of  youth  should 
be  one  of  his  most  successful  themes.) 
There  are  two  stories  in  the  present 
book,  however,  which  most  encourag¬ 
ingly  reveal  a  new  depth  of  insight  and 
imagination :  they  are  Charlotte  Es¬ 
mond  and  The  Hessian  Prisoner.  The 
closely  sketched  history  of  Charlotte 
Esmond,  the  cooked-meat-shop  owner 
who  escaped  from  her  smoked  hams, 
polonies  and  blood-puddings  into  the 
bluebell  haunted  country,  only  to 
return  again  with  a  fruitless  dream,  is 
among  the  best  short  stories  of  recent 
years.  It  avoids  completely  the  forced 
note  which  so  often  mars  tales  of 
frustration  and  sordidness.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  clear  that  sooner  or  later  this 
author  will  have  to  say  goodbye  to  his 
metaphorical  Springs  and  launch  upon 
the  more  arduous  experiences  of  Sum¬ 
mer.  He  has  the  necessary  power  :  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  he  will  use  it. 

Mr.  O’Faolain  is  a  newcomer.  His 
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seven  stories  are  set  in  the  Irish 
Rebellion.  Their  themes,  however,  are 
not  so  much  incidents  in  that  chaos  as 
human  stories  set  vividly  and  effectively 
against  the  lurid  background  of  strife, 
incendiarism  and  civil  war.  Best  of 
the  bunch  is  The  Small  Lady — and  a 
most  remarkable  story  it  is.  There  is 
an  ease  and  full-blooded  maturity  about 
it  which  conceals  a  notable  art. 
It  tells  of  an  Englishwoman  living  in 
Ireland  who  turned  informer,  was  taken 
out  into  the  hills  by  the  Sinn  Feiners 
and,  after  a  dramatic  night  in  a 
monastery,  shot.  The  last  flare  of 
passion  in  the  doomed  woman  and  the 
shy,  inhibited  adolescence  of  the  young 
soldier  are  shown  vdth  a  completeness 
which  stamp  Mr.  O’Faolain,  even  at 
this  early  stage,  as  a  great  writer. 
The  remaining  stories  hardly  fall  short 
of  thb  rare  achievement.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  the  modern  short  story 
can  show  nothing  within  the  last  few 
years  so  exhilaratingly  satisfying  as  this 
first  book,  the  only  blot  on  which  is 
Mr.  Edward  Garnett’s  rather  un¬ 
necessary  and  pugnacious  introduction. 

Wide  leagues  separate  Miss  Mary 
Butts  from  either  Mr.  Bates  or  Mr. 
O’Faolain.  In  opposition  to  their  ro¬ 
mantic  emotionalism  she  sets  a  crisp, 
hard  and  ironic  sophistication.  Her 
stories  are  difficult ;  both  in  content 
and  in  manner  they  are  extremely 
modem  ;  and  they  take  a  good  deal  for 
granted  in  the  reader.  She  scorns 
almost  entirely  the  obvious  advantages 
of  a  naturalistic  background  (unless 
one  makes  an  exception  of  her  odd 
obsession  for  the  wind,  which  she  uses 
throughout  almost  with  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  a  protagonist),  choosing  rather 
to  concentrate  upon  the  subtle  play 
of  emotions  between  highly  sensitised 
and  sophisticated  people.  Perhaps  her 
most  ambitious  story  is  “  The  House 
Party  ”,  in  which  the  pathetic  futility 


of  the  gigolo  t5rpe  is  portrayed  with  an 
unusually  sympathetic  clarity.  With 
these  stories  Miss  Butts  carries  her 
concentrated  and  beautiful  art  far 
forward.  Remote  as  she  is,  both  in 
the  technique  she  employs  and  in  her 
specialised  content,  from  her  contem¬ 
poraries  in  this  praiseworthy  art,  she  is 
as  necessary  as  any  of  them  to  its  wise 
evolution.  C.  Henry  Warren. 


I’LL  NEVER  BE  YOUNG  AGAIN,  by 
Daphne  Du  Maurier.  Heinemann. 
7s.  W. 

HEART’S  HARROW,  by  Jean  Fayard. 
Elkin,  Mathews  &•  Marrot.  7s.  6d. 

GROSS  WINDS,  by  Helen  Mordaunt. 
Martin  Seeker.  75.  6d. 

Here  are  three  novels,  each  with  a 
thoughtful  theme,  careful  character¬ 
ization,  satisfactory  construction :  typi¬ 
cal,  one  might  say,  of  the  better  and 


THE  BOOK  OF 
THE  MOMENT 

of  which  everyone  is  talking 

c«n  be  borrowed.  If  ordered  by  poet  it  will  be 
delirered  without  delay  by  motor  or  mail. 

What  tnbicribers  have  «aid(priated  by  permission) : 

“  /  endote  a  cheque,  and  wotdd  add  that 
I  have  had  some  fifty  years’  experience  rf 
Ldrraries,  and  consider  yours  far  and  away 
the  best  of  them  all  in  every  way.” 

"  /  should  like  to  add  my  appreciation 
of  the  exodlent  service  I  ht^  always  ob¬ 
tained  from  The  Times  Bo^  Club,  and 
the  consideration  I  have  received.” 

“  One  eoidd  not  wish  for  better  service 
than  tins,” 
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more  intelligent  fiction  being  published 
to-day.  Yet,  if  one  might  venture  to 
prophesy,  it  would  be  that  one  of  these 
books  will  “  catch  on  ”  with  the  reading 
public,  while  the  other  two  will  fail  to 
interest  more  than  a  limited  circle  of 
readers.  The  reason  for  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  theme  or  the  individual 
characters  of  these  books,  but  in  the 
complete  mastery  of  her  craft  which 
characterizes  Mrs.  Mordaunt’s  work, 
and  the  amateur  awkwardness  which 
still  impinges  upon  the  promising  work 
of  the  other  two  writers,  in  each  case 
now  presenting  their  second  novel  to 
the  public. 

Miss  Daphne  Du  Maurier’s  book 
should  be  read  for  two  things,  for  a  very 
cleverly  sustained  portrayal  of  what 
time  and  habit  can  do  to  most  young 
men’s  souls,  and  for  one  or  two  vivid 
scenes,  a  shipwreck  at  sea,  a  boulevard 
caf^  in  Paris,  which  show  the  talent 
that  lies  at  her  disposal  when  she  has 
disciplined  her  style  to  run  smoothly 
and  easily,  instead  of  straining  after 
effect  or,  alternatively,  shrinking  to  a 
breathless  brevity.  Though,  in  fair¬ 
ness,  let  us  admit  that  the  most  dis¬ 
ciplined  writer  would  find  it  difficult  to 
keep  his  style  in  pace  with  such  an 
inconsistent  hero.  iWchard’s  father  was 
a  poet,  one  of  those  who  have  become 
a  prophet  and  whose  home  has  become 
a  shrine.  Busy  being  Olympian,  the 
father  had  no  time  to  establish  intimacy 
with  the  son,  who  was  saved  from 
suicide  by  Jake,  a  shadowy  character, 
whose  admirable  attributes  are  insuffi¬ 
ciently  developed  by  the  author.  Jake 
and  Richard  go  to  sea  and  thereafter 
tour  Scandinavia.  Here  a  series  of 
poses  show  Richard  as  the  impetuous 
hero  and  Jake  as  the  friendly,  guiding 
hand.  On  their  way  back  to  France 
they  are  wrecked  and  Jake  is  drowned, 
and  Richard  finds  himself  without  that 
spiritual  assistance  with  which  Jake 


had  supplied  him.  He  turns  to  writing 
a  book,  falls  in  love  with  a  young 
student,  and  inevitably  lives  with  her. 
The  best  part  of  the  book  is  the 
characterization  of  this  girl,  Hesta. 
The  best  scene  in  the  book  is  her  con¬ 
fession  of  love  to  him,  and  his  rather 
irritable  acceptance  of  it.  Finally 
Richard  returns  to  England  to  inherit 
his  father’s  estate,  while  Hesta  is  left 
to  continue  the  downward  path  on 
which  he  had  started  her.  Richard  is 
a  study  in  the  deadening  of  soul,  a 
process  which  one  infers  Miss  Du 
Maurier  attributes  to  all  those  passing 
the  boimdary  from  youth  into  age. 

Mr.  Fayard  won  the  Prix  Goncourt 
last  year.  His  Heart’s  Harrow,  (for 
all  its  abominable  title,  is  a  pleasant 
study  of  free  love,  relieved  from  being 
as  tedious  as  such  studies  too  often  are, 
by  the  ironic  humour  which  Mr.  Fayard 
brings  to  bear  upon  his  hero.  Jacques 
is  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  and  is 
an  engaging  fellow.  Florence  is  the 
mistress  of  an  English  painter,  and  the 
object  of  Jacques’  intrigues  and  affec¬ 
tions.  The  end  of  the  story  is  senti¬ 
mental,  Flossie  being  taken  by  death, 
somewhat  after  the  “  Little  Nell  ” 
manner,  but  while  she  lives  she  is  enter¬ 
taining,  and  the  dialogue,  which  is 
the  best  part  of  this  book,  is  a  joy 
to  read. 

There  is  nothing  extreme  about  Mrs. 
Mordaunt’s  story.  The  first  few 
chapters  of  her  book  are  a  lesson  in 
launching  a  theme ;  so  smoothly,  so 
easu^'  does  character  spring  out  of 
dialogue,  and  scene  develop  out  of 
commentary.  Here  is  fiction  which  is 
in  its  highest  sense  entertainment,  an 
illustration  of  the  art  as  it  was  practised 
in  the  days  before  the  clear  stream  of 
good  fiction  became  turgid,  its  limpid 
depths  St.’^ed  up  by  the  amateur  hosts 
who  took  to  sporting  in  it. 

Lovat  Dickson. 
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